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The Modern Draper’s Dictionary of 


Technical Terms 


A 


Aal, the name given by the people of Bengal, India, to a mul- 
berry tree ((orinda tinctoria), from the wood of which a dye is 
obtained; the red dye; a method of dyeing practised in India. 

Aba, a coarse woollen cloth, usually striped blue and brown; a 
loose cloak worn by Arabs, more commonly called dournous. 

Abaca, the native name of a fibre derived from the plantain A/usa 
texttlis, grown in the Philippine Islands, the finer grades of 
which are woven into a high-class muslin; the coarser fibres, 
known as Manila hemp, are used for making ropes. 

Abanet, a band of fine linen worn as a girdle of authority by 
Hebrew priests. 

Abassi, the white Egyptian cotton, chiefly obtained from the 
cotton tree, Gossypium arboreum. White and clear in colour, 
abassi is 14 in. in length of staple, but hard, and spins up to 
80s counts for warp yarns. 

Abb, fleece skirtings; warp yarns; also applied to weft or woof. 

Abdominal belt, a broad band made in various shapes and 
widths, specially designed to form a support for the umbilical 
region of the body; in its lighter forms employed as a corset 
accessory. 

Aberdeen hose, coarse grey half-hose or socks, for men’s wear. 

Ablaque, the French name of a Persian silk of high quality; 
also called adasszm and ardassin. 

Abolla, a thick woollen mantle, worn originally by the military 
class of Romans to distinguish them from civilians who wore 
the toga, but later adopted by Stoic philosophers and other 
Roman citizens. 

Aboucouchous, a woollen cloth made in various parts of France 


for the Egyptian markets. 
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4 ABROHANI — AGGRAPES 


Abrohani, an Indian muslin made chiefly in Bengal. 

Absorbent cotton, a cleaned and carded cotton wool used fom 
surgical purposes. 

Acca silk, a cloth of gold shot with coloured silk, and frequently 
ornamented with animal figures wrought in silk, introduced into 
England during the fourteenth century. 

Accordion pleating, the formation of edgings, frills, trimmings, 
and skirts in equal folds or pleats, so that they have the 
appearance of accordion bellows. The making of accordion 
pleatings is a special trade, and the goods are usually bought 
ready-made from wholesale houses. 

Accouchement outfit, the mackintosh sheets, obstetric bind- 
ings, and other appliances necessary for accouchements, usually 
made up and sold in sets. 

Acme, the pinnacle point of excellence, often adopted as a brand 
name for specialities. 

Actias silk, an Indian silk of variable colour but sound quality, 
obtained from a genus of silkworm of which the species Actzas 
selene is the most productive and useful. 

Adatis, a very fine Indian muslin, the best quality of which is 
made at Bengal; also, adatys. 

Adelaide wool, the raw wools exported from Port Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

Adenos, a cotton fabric made in Aleppo. 

Afioume, an Egyptian flax. 

African hemp, a fibre prepared from the leaves of a plant of the 
lily family, Sanseviera zeylanica, which grows in Africa and 
India. 

Afternoon tea-cloths, fancy tablecloths, usually of fine linen, 
variously ornamented, and ranging in sizes from 36 in. to 96 in. 
square. Also named jive o'clocks. 

Agate (/7. agate, Ger. Agat, Sf. agata, /¢. agata), a crystalline 
mineral of which fancy buttons and umbrella handles are some- 
times made. 

Agave, the American aloe, from the leaves of which a fine cordage 
fibre is derived. 

Ageing, the operation of letting a cloth lie loose and exposed to 
the air. Though chiefly known as employed by bleachers for 
the purpose of driving off the last traces of the chlorine by 
oxidization, the simple and natural device has been found useful 
in many branches of cloth manufacture and finishing. 

Aggoud-bund, a high-grade Indian silk fabric. 

Agegrapes, hooks and eyes. The term is almost obsolete. 
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Aglet, a thread or lace with metal points at both ends; orna- 
mental points on fringes; small tags. Derived from the French 
word, azguzdle, a needle, and spelt variously, aigule, aiglet, 
aiglot, &c. 

Aguilles, a cotton cloth manufactured in Aleppo. 

Aigret, a small tuft of feathers; a cluster of diamonds or jewels 
grouped featherwise. 

Alacians, a French cotton fabric. 

Alamode, a thin black glossy silk, chiefly used for women’s 
hoods. 

Alapeen, an ancient fabric of mixed silk and wool, latterly 
imitated in cotton and mohair. 

Alb, the long linen robe falling to the feet worn officially by priests. 

Alencon, Point d’, the fine lace originating from the French town 
of that name. Simply composed of looped stitches over groups 
of transverse threads, the lace has been wrought into many 
beautiful forms. 

Alexander, an ancient form of fabric variously described by 
different authorities, but generally supposed to have been a 
black-and-white striped silk, made at Alexandria; a striped 
cotton fabric. 

Algerine, a fabric originally made in Algiers from native cotton. 
but now imitated by other manufacturing centres. 

Alhambra quilt, a quilt with a red ground; at one time regarded 
as high-class, but now sold chiefly in cheap lines for servants’ 
bedrooms and a working-class trade. 

Allegeas or Allegias, a heavy cotton cloth, made with native 
cottons in various parts of India; a coarser kind 1s woven with 
the fibres of various plants, which are prepared and spun like 
flax or hemp. 

Alloa yarn, the knitting wool yarn of high standard quality, made 
in Alloa, Scotland. 

All-over lace, a machine-made lace woven in pieces from 18 in. 
to 54 in. wide, generally a fine net with a pattern worked over 
it. All-over laces imitate every kind of hand-made lace. 

All-wool, a term used to distinguish fabrics composed wholly of 
wool from those made of mixed cotton and wool. Before shoddy 
and mungo were so much used, “‘all-wool” was a guarantee of 
quality. 

Almuce, a square cap worn in the Middle Ages by ecclesiastics, 
monks, and official church teachers, which was the original of 
the mortar-board college cap now regarded as the proper head- 
dress of university professors and students. 


6 ALPACA — AMURE-LAINE 


Alpaca (Fr. alpaga, Ger. Alpakastoff, Sp. lana de alpaga, J¢. 
alpaca), the woolly hair of the Peruvian llama, Auchenza paco, 
domesticated and used as a beast of burden by the natives in 
the high valleys of the Andes; a lustrous cloth woven with weft 
of alpaca wool over a strong cotton warp; imitations composed 
of various proportions of alpaca, wool, and cotton, or wool and 
cotton, or pure cotton. Alpaca was first introduced into Great 
Britain by Benjamin Outram, of Greetland, Halifax, who spun 
a rough yarn with it, which he wove into carriage rugs, shawls, 
and heavy wraps; but the material was not successfully utilized 
for cloth manufacture till Sir Titus Salt obtained smooth yarns 
from it, which he wove upon cotton warps. From this inven- 
tion a large industry sprang into existence, and pure alpaca 
cloths were greatly prized; but the fabric declined in public 
favour, and cheap imitations finally rendered the weaving of 
pure alpaca goods wholly unprofitable. Mixed with wool, 
alpaca is now used chiefly for upholstery cloths; mixed with 
cotton, the material still has a use in fabrics for light summer 
wear. 

Alpaca jacket, a light jacket composed of mixed cotton and 
alpaca, worn as a working jacket by persons engaged in light 
sedentary occupations. 

Altar cloth, a fabric highly ornamented with embroidery or com- 
posed of costly materials, used as a covering for the altar in 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches. 

Amadowry, an Egyptian cotton. 

Aman, a blue cotton cloth imported from the Levant. 

Amazon cloth, a fine, lustrous, faced woollen cloth, made in 
various grades of quality, the lower ranges being composed of 
shoddy. 

Amens, a stout fabric, woven in fancy figured patterns, and 
popular in the early years of the nineteenth century. 

American cloth, a kind of oilcloth, made to imitate fine leathers, 
and used for cheap upholstery. The term “ American” is fre- 
quently applied to materials and goods originating from the 
United States. See Cottons, &c. 

Amice, the uppermost garment of the officiating priest; a flowing 
robe. 

Amiesties, a kind of cotton cloth made in India. 

Ampyx, a fillet, snood, or band for binding the hair. 

Amure-laine, a heavy corded silk-face fabric, interlaced with a 
warp rib weave, the weft or filling resting in the interior of the 
structure. 
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Anascote, a woollen diaper made in various parts of Holland, 
closely resembling the serge of Caen, but not so woolly and 
composed of higher-grade wool; also, anacaste. 

Andalusians, a cloth woven of Spanish wool; worsted yarn com- 
posed of fine Spanish merino wool. 

Angleterre, Point d’, a name given to fine Brussels lace. The 
term was originated by the smugglers who introduced Brussels 
lace into France, pretending the lace was made in England. 

Angola, a fabric classed with flannels and other wool cloths, but 
really composed of yarns made of mixed cotton and manufac- 
tured wools, designed to imitate mohair, or angora. 

Angola yarns. Sometimes called Vigogne yarns. These 
materials are woven into pseudo-woollen shawls, dress goods, 
and suitings. The yarns are produced from cotton or cotton 
waste mixed with shoddy, mungo, flocks, or extract. The blend 
may have good raw cotton for a base, but cotton-spinning waste 
is the usual material, to which manufactured wools are added. 

Angora. See Wohair. 

Angora yarn, a French yarn used chiefly in the manufacture of 
sporting goods, woven or knitted, and spun from the hair of the 
Angora rabbit. The hair, which is taken from the animal three 
times a year, is first prepared by oiling, a mineral oil being 
added in quantity equal to one-twentieth the weight of the 
material. Carded and condensed on the ordinary woollen 
system, the hair is spun on the self-actor mule into a strong 
yarn, which is woven into cloth or knitted into garments. The 
fabric is finished by washing in hot water, 76° F., with a small 
quantity of Marseilles soap, and 1 per cent of alkali. Fabrics 
composed of angora yarn have an electrical property like that 
observable in the skin of a cat. As the hair of the Angora 
rabbit does not felt, the fabrics made with it can be washed 
with hot soap and water without shrinkage. Soft and warm, 
and possessing the quality of absorbing moisture to a very high 
degree, the goods are valued by travellers and sportsmen. 

Aniline, the base of a large class of coal-tar colours. See Coad- 
tar dyes. 

Animalized cotton, raw cotton to which the dyeing properties 
of animal fibres have been imparted by various means, such as 
impregnation with albumen and steaming, or treatment of the 
cotton under pressure with ammonia in the presence of zinc 
chloride or calcium chloride. 

Antherea silk, the product of a species of silkworm, of which 
the tussor, or tussar, is the best-known. See Szdés. 


8. ANTIMACASSAR — ARGENTILLA 


Antimacassar, a piece of lace, openwork, or embroidery, of suit- 
able size and shape, laid on the backs of upholstered chairs to 
protect the silk, tapestry, or fine leather covers from contact 
with the head of the sitter. During the early years of the nine- 
teenth century it was fashionable to dress the hair of both men 
and women with oil, and “ Macassar oil” was very extensively 
used for the purpose. Ladies, finding that the oil from the 
neads of housemates and guests defaced their fine silk and 
tapestry chair covers, conceived the idea of protecting them in a 
graceful and ornamental manner by pretty pieces of embroidered 
linen or lace, which were named antimacassars. Latterly the 
antimacassar became known in many districts as a tidy; but 
in both forms the article has tended to disappear. 

Appliqué, a style of framework embroidery. It may be inlaid or 
onlaid. In the former style, which is the less common, both 
ground and design are embroidered; in the onlaid style the 
ground is plain, the pattern being sewn down on a white or self- 
coloured fabric. The term appliqué is also used to denote lace 
or ribbon sewn down on a ground in the shape of a design. 

Apron (/~. tablier, Ger. Schiirze, Sf. devantal, /¢. grembiale), 
the small garment worn in front of the dress to cover and 
protect it from dirt or other injurious contact. Aprons are 
made of silk, satin, muslin, linen, sateen, printed calico, cotton, 
union, and wool, variously shaped and trimmed. From being 
a domestic garment mostly worn by ladies in its finest forms 
and by servants in the coarser materials, the apron has come 
into use as a part of industrial dress, being worn by butchers, 
bakers, grocery salesmen, hardware salesmen, seamstresses, 
machinists, printers, and many others. 

Arabian stripes, a cotton fabric striped blue and brown. 

Arbaccio, a coarse fabric made from the wool of the Nuoro sheep 
in Southern Italy. 

Ardasses, the coarsest of all the Persian silks, ordinarily com- 
posed of the refuse from the higher grades. 

Areste cloth, a cloth of gold, elaborately figured, and frequently 
confused with arras, to which it bears no resemblance; known 
to have been used in England early in the eleventh century. 
Two copes for the royal chapels were made of areste cloth in 
1244. 

Argali, the gigantic Siberian sheep from the long hairy wool of 
which fine carpet yarns are made. 

Argentan, a form of French lace. 

Argentilla, a Genoese type of lace. 
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Argentine wool, the wool produced in the South American 
republic of Argentina, known on the market as Buenos Ayres 
wool, Though of good medium quality, the wool contains a 
large percentage of prickly burrs difficult to dislodge, which 
reduces its value to manufacturers. 

Argoudan, a kind of cotton grown in various districts of China. 

Aridas, a taffeta made in India from a silk-like yarn obtained 
from certain herbs. 

Armenian carpet, a kind of Turkish carpet made in Asia 
Minor. 

Armiak, the garment of camel’s hair worn by the Tartars. 

Armozeen, a stout plain silk, usually black, used for clerical 
robes, and named from the old French word armesin, signifying 
taffeta. 

Armure Cheviot, a dress fabric, composed of wool, generally 
black. 

Armure silk, a lustrous plain black silk cloth, lighter than armo- 
zeen, but useful for similar purposes. 

Army cloth, any description of fabric used in the making of mili- 
tary uniforms. 

Arramas, a medieval brocade of silk and gold; also called mara- 
mato. 

Arras, the tapestry formerly made at Arras, the ancient capital 
ef Artois, and celebrated by Elizabethan poets and dramatists, 
mention being made of it as a rich hanging by Marlowe, Sidney, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. Generally the body of the fabric 
was composed of wool, the figuring being wrought in silk and 
the precious metals. Modern poets—Keats, Tennyson, and 
others—use the word to describe tapestry hangings or curtains. 

Arrasene, a cord or thread made of silk and wool, closely re- 
sembling chenille, and used in embroidery. 

Art muslin, a glazed and coloured fabric of fine texture, formerly 
a fashionable drapery, but now mostly employed for upholstery 
purposes. 

Art serge, a fine worsted twill specially designed for hangings, 
draperies, and tablecovers. 

Art shades, the intermediate shades of colour, generally paler 
and more subdued than the ordinary colours. 

Art squares, the term applied to various kinds of ingrain, cloth, 

. Kidderminster, or Scotch carpets, woven of a size to form a 
square in the centre of a floor, when they were first brought out; 
but now the name is given to almost any kind of carpet in the 
square form. 
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Artificial, a term attached to any article imitating a natural pro- 
duct or a fabric or commodity the form and substance of which 
have been standardized. 

Artificial feathers, the feathers of common fowls dyed and 
dressed to imitate the plumage of rare and valuable birds; 
feathers of small size made up into large plumes; imitation 
egret; a small class of feathers composed of textile yarns. 

Artificial flowers, millinery trimmings made in imitation of 
flowers, ferns, and foliage of all kinds. 

Artificial lace, a kind of tulle or gauze, suitable for trimmings 
of hats and other light purposes, invented by Maurice Batigwer, 
of Villenbanne, and now manufactured on a large scale at Fres- 
noy le Grand, near St. Quentin. Artificial tulle gauze or lace 
is composed of solutions of viscose or nitro-cellulose, and is, in 
substance, artificial silk. The method employed differs little from 
that used in calico printing. A large copper cylinder, much larger 
in circumference than the ordinary calico-printing roller, is en- 
graved with the required pattern, so that, if a piece of real fabric 
were wrapped round the cylinder, it would fall into the engraved 
lines. The printing paste, consisting of a fairly thick solution of 
viscose, cellulose in cupra-ammonia, or celluloid, is fed on to the 
cylinder from a trough placed over it, and as the cylinder moves 
slowly round the surplus paste is cleared away by a knife called 
the doctor, leaving only the engraved lines filled. When the 
whole cylinder has been filled, the solution is coagulated by 
spraying upon it some suitable liquid, viz. water for celluloid, 
zinc chloride for viscose, and dilute sulphuric acid for the cupra- 
ammonium solution of cellulose, the surplus liquid falling down 
into a trough underneath. When solidified the fabric is taken 
from the cylinder, which is then cleaned by spraying it with 
water. After being dried with a hot-air blast, the cylinder is 
once more ready to receive the paste and perform the cycle of 
operations described. Each machine is capable of producing 
about 50 yd. of tulle per hour, and the cost of manufacture is 
about 14@. per yard. The tulle thus made is extremely delicate 
in structure, has a silky lustre, and compares favourably in all 
respects with woven fabrics of the same class. It is fairly 
strong, especially to tearing, being of greater strength length- 
wise than crosswise, and wears well as a trimming. Many 
varieties of fabrics can be produced by this process, ranging 
from the very finest to quite heavy goods. Splendid gold, 
silver, and other metallic hues can be obtained by colouring 
the collodion mass, the fabric remaining perfectly smooth, 
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whereas tulles interwoven with metallic threads have a rough 
surface, causing a tearing of the fabrics. Artificial lace can 
be subjected to any form of technical improvement or finish- 
ing, such as production of carbon, mica, or gelatine effects, or 
printing with colour, and shows as good results as woven 
fabrics. 

Artificial silk (/*. soie artificelle, Ger. Kunstseide, SJ. seda arti- 
ficiose, /¢. seta artificiale), an imitation of natural silk obtained 
by treating cellulose produced from any form of vegetable 
matter with various chemicals, so as to form a lustrous gela- 
tinous mass, which is driven through fine nozzles and coagu- 
lated in very thin hairs, which are then combined to make 
yarns. Artificial silk is easily distinguished from the natural 
product by the uniform regularity of the component fibres, by 
burning, and by various chemical tests. 

Asbestos, a silky, greyish mineral fibre, valued because of its 
fire-resisting property. Azzanthus, the best kind of asbestos 
fibre, is long, silky, and flexible, capable of being woven into 
fabrics; it is mostly found associated with serpentine rocks, and 
mined at Portsoy, in Scotland, and in some of the Hebrides and 
Shetland Islands. Valuable deposits are also found in Savoy, 
Corsica, the Pyrenees, and large deposits are being worked in 
Canada. 

Assora-bund, a silk fabric made in India. 

Astrakhan, the fur obtained from the young lambs of a sub- 
variety of the broad-tailed sheep bred in Astrakhan; a warp- 
pile worsted fabric, the surface pile of which is curled to imitate 
astrakhan fur. 

Atlas, the German name for satin; a rich fabric interlaced with 
satin weaves; the Aztacus atlas, a large silk moth producing a 
silk of great strength and high quality. 

Atour, ladies’ fine clothing, and usually employed in the plural, 
atours. Femmes d'atour, garcons d'atour, were those who looked 
after the wardrobes of princesses; the dame d'atour ranked 
immediately below the dame a’honneur when France was a 
monarchy. 

Attacus, a genus of silk moths which has been of great service 
to silk cultivators; there are numerous species, but those best 
known are the 4. Cynthia or atlanthus, A. atlas, A. ricini or 
erta, and JA. selene. 

Aubusson tapestry, a fine tapestry used for draperies, originally 
made in the French royal factory in Aubusson, but later woven 
in the city of Aubusson. 
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Augsburg checks, a cotton fabric produced in Augsburg, the 
great cotton-manufacturing centre of Bavaria. 

Austrian gloves, a fine grade of kid glove made in Austria. 

Automatic looms, a class of power looms designed to weave 
cloth automatically. After it had been adapted to power- 
driving, the loom offered only one obstacle to completely auto- 
matic operation, and that lay in the weft supply. Detection of 
the spent weft spool and insertion of a full one into the shuttle 
presented serious difficulties. These problems were practically 
solved on the Northrop loom by means of a weft feeler and 
spool magazine automatically connected with a mechanism which 
thrusts out the old spool and inserts the new one into the 
shuttle. There are several makes of automatic loom in opera- 
tion, but the Northrop is regarded as the most efficient. 

Auxy, the fine wool yarns spun in the neighbourhood of Abbe- 
ville by workmen named “houpiers”, and mostly used in making 
ladies’ stockings of the finest quality. 

Axminster carpets, the British imitation of the Turkish hand- 
tufted carpet, first woven at Axminster about 1755. There are 
three types—the hand-woven, the patent or chenille, and the 
machine-made Axminster. (a) Hand-woven Axminster carpets 
are made on a plain loom, with linen warp and weft. The 
weaver is provided with short lengths of worsted thread of the 
various colours required for the design, and with the pattern 
fixed above the slay, he or she knots each row tuft by tuft into 
the warp. When a row has been completed, the weaver crosses 
the warp, weaves a shoot of weft into the next shed, and crosses 
the warp again, thus knotting the tufts firmly into the structure 
of the carpet. (4) Patent or chenille-woven Axminster carpets 
were first woven by Alexander Buchanan, a foreman weaver in 
Paisley, about 1826, but the method was improved and patented 
by Mr. James Templeton, founder of the famous Glasgow firm, 
in 1838. The chenille fringe is first woven and shaped for use, 
according to the pattern, and then the chenille is woven into 
the structure of the carpet with warp and weft of linen and jute. 
(c) Machine-made Axminster carpets are woven on an ingenious 
form of power loom, which is constructed so as to place the pile- 
tuft threads within the warp and tie them in with the weft. The 
machine has been variously improved, but the original loom, 
which caught the pile yarn from chains of rollers slung over 
the warp, cut and laid them in proper position for warp and 
weft to tie them in, is still in use. Obviously, any kind of 
pattern can be woven on this machine, the various coloured 
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yarns being wound on the rollers in the order prescribed by the 
design; there is no restriction to variation, every single thread 
of tufting wool being wound on by itself. 


B 


Babery, the finery which pleases an infant; flimsy wares of a 
showy character. 

Baby linen, the large class of goods required for infants’ wear, 
such as robes, frocks, gowns, short slips, pilches, flannels, petti- 
coats, head squares, swathes, bodies, nightgowns, chemises, 
combinations, and knickers. 

Baby ribbon, a very narrow ribbon used in baby hoods, or for 
the ornamentation of ladies’ and children’s underclothing. Also, 
Bebé. 

Back, the under side of a fabric. 

Back straps, the bands on the backs of men’s waistcoats and 
trouser tops, fastened by a flat buckle, made to regulate the 
tightness of the garment. 

Backed cloth, a cloth which, in addition to the face fabric, has 
an under layer of extra weft, extra warp, or another fabric. 

Backfilled finishes, methods of finishing cotton cloths in which 
the fabrics are impregnated with the stiffening or weighting 
gaterials on the back only. 

Backfilling mangle, the machine chiefly employed in backfilled 
finishing. The trough of a backfilling machine is fitted with 
filling and clearing rollers, with one or two clearing knives or 
doctors, the apparatus being carefully designed to keep the face 
of the cloth clean from the filling liquid. 

Bad cover, a defect in cloth caused by setting the warp in the 
loom too wide for the thickness of the yarns, or by irregular 
weaving. 

Badens, a kind of linen cloth. 

Badger, the fur of the animal of that name, yellowish-grey to 
drab in colour, with a brownish under fur and long water hairs. 

Baffetas, a class of Indian goods composed of coarse native 
cotton. Surat baffetas are 40 in. in width, and the best of the 
class; Orgagis, Gaudavis, Nerindes, and Dabouis are narrower, 
measuring about 23 in. in width, and of inferior quality. The 
latter are all named after the places where they are made. 

Baft, the imitation of baffetas manufactured in Britain. 

Bagging, the coarse fabric composed of hemp, jute, or flax refuse, 
mostly used in the making of bags or wrappings for goods. 


4 BAGS — BALMORAL 


Bags, the numerous class of receptacles made for holding various 
articles, ranging from small purse bags to large kit bags, from 
dainty toilet to rough rag bags. The leading kinds are: Brush- 
and-comb, handkerchief, handbags, brief, Gladstone, kit, and 
market bags. 

Bailloque, the name given by the French to the dark brown and 
white ostrich feathers regarded as the least valuable of that 
bird’s plumes. Bailloque feathers are seldom dyed, being 
simply washed and sold in their natural colours. 

Baique, the Flemish name for a kind of baize, known to the 
French as bayette. 

Baize (7. revéche, Ger. Boy, Sf. bayeta, /¢. bajetta), a coarse 
open cloth, sometimes frissed on one side, and mostly used 
for furnishing purposes, such as hangings and _tablecovers. 
Formerly, baize was regarded as a clothing material, but it is 
not certain whether the fabric has become of lower grade or 
the taste of the populace has improved. 

Balastre, a fine gold cloth made in Vienna. 

Balayense, the strip of braid or other hard-wearing material 
sewn on the inner side of the bottom of a skirt. 

Balazees, a kind of white cotton cloth made in Surat. 

Balbriggan, originally a kind of heavy cotton half-hose, knitted 
plain; the term is now used for all classes of flat underwear 
made of Egyptian cotton, or cotton dyed to imitate the brownjsh 
hue of the Egyptian fibre. 

Baldachine, a silk fabric embroidered with gold, woven in the 
Middle Ages at Damascus. 

Baldrick, a girdle of woven material or embroidered leather, worn 
over the right shoulder to the left side at the waist. 

Baldwin’s wools, a brand of worsted and woollen yarns largely 
sold by drapers. 

Bale, a package of merchandise of any kind, but most commonly 
cloths and clothing materials; a package of raw cotton, generally 
of a certain weight, the American being 500 Ib. on the average, 
and Brazilian and Peruvian ranging from 240 Ib. up to 400 Ib. 

Baline, the coarse canvas used for packing purposes. 

Ball, a globular package formed by winding the yarn, cord, thread, 
or tape upon itself or over a core; of worsted; of cotton; of 
Berlin wool; of crewel silk. 

Balmoral, a broad-crowned Scottish cap, woven or knitted, with 
a band fitting closely to the head, known earlier as the Kil- 
fmarnock, and later as the Tam o’ Shanter; a heavy woollen 
fabric used for winter petticoats. 
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Bamboo, the giant grass found everywhere in the tropics of Asia, 
the stalks of which are used for umbrella sticks, and the fibres 
of the leaves for making cordage and coarse cloths. 

Ban, a fine fabric woven with fibre derived from banana leaves. 

Banbury plush, an upholstery pile fabric composed of wool. 

Band, a tape or other piece of straight material into which the 
fullness of a garment is gathered to make it fit closely round the 
head, neck, wrist, waist, knee, or ankle of the wearer; also used 
for trimming. 

Bandage, a strip of cotton or linen fabric used in surgery. 

Bandalear, a belt worn over the body from the left shoulder to 
the right side, formerly used by horsemen as a means of carry- 
ing their musketoons or carabines, but now chiefly employed in 
holding cartridges; also, daxdaleer and bandolier. 

Bandana, a pattern of white spots on a coloured ground obtained 
by knotting the parts to be kept white, preventing the deposition 
of colour when the whole piece is immersed in the dye bath. 
This mechanical resist method was first employed in India and 
the Indian Archipelago, where indigo dyeing originated, and is 
still extensively practised for the production of simple patterns, 
giving the name to a large range of handkerchiefs known as 
bandanas or bandana handkerchiefs. 

Bandbox (/*. carton, Ger. Schachtel, S%. cagita para cintas, 
Zt. scatola da capelli), the light cardboard box used for storing 
hats, feathers, and light articles of dress. 

Bandeau, the stiff band of buckram, wired and covered with silk 
or velvet, fixed round the inside of ladies’ hats to lift them up 
from the head. 

Bandeol, a small silk flag, generally suspended from a trumpet. 

Bangalore rug, an Indian tufted-pile rug. 

Banner (/7. banniére, Gey. Banner, Sf. bandera, /¢. bandiera), 
properly, a flag carried as a standard by a military force, but 
usually applied to pieces of drapery used as decorations of shop 
fronts, lamp posts, and streets on occasions of public rejoicing. 

Banner cloth, the fabric from which banners are made, and most 
commonly a good calico. 

Barathea cloth, a fine dress cloth, made in widths from 42 in. 
to 44 in. 

Barbados cotton, the name first given to cotton in America, 
because its cultivation was first introduced from the island of 
Anguilla in the Barbados group. 

Barcelona, a handkerchief of twilled silk, named from thd 
Spanish town in which it was first manufactured. 
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Barége, a woollen fabric, very light and without twill, made into 
shawls by the people of Baréges, a village in the Pyrenees. 

Barfoul, a cloth manufactured in Biguba on the river Gambia, 
and formerly the dress worn by the natives. 

Bargain sale, a short period during which a draper offers goods 
at specially low prices for the purpose of clearing out stock. 
Some establishments have what is called a bargain counter, a 
department where goods depreciated in value by various causes 
are offered at cut-down prices. 

Barigade de More, a silk fabric formerly imported into Holland 
from India by the East India Company. 

Barmen lace, a kind of crochety-looking lace, originally made at 
Barmen, Germany, but now manufactured largely in Nottingham 
and other lace centres. 

Barracan, a waterproof fabric originally woven of camel’s hair in 
the Levant, but now woven of other textile fibres; used for 
making cloaks to withstand stormy weather. 

Barrage, the fancy linen fabric manufactured at Caen; there are 
three standard qualities, fine barrage, common barrage, and 
small barrage. 

Barras, a part of an infant's underclothing, made of flannel or 
flannelette. 

Barrege, a strong gauze originally made with silk warp and 
worsted weft; but the goods now sold under the name are 
either all-wool or woven with wool on cotton warps. . 

Barret, a kind of woollen rainproof coat. 

Barrette, a slide for the hair. 

Barutine, a Persian silk fabric. 

Bas, the French name for stocking, frequently used by fashionable 
hosiers. 

Basin, a twilled cloth made with linen warp and cotton weft, 
known to have been woven at Lyons in 1580, by weavers from 
Piedmont. Troyes basin was made with warp of linen or hemp 
twisted with cotton, and cotton weft. 

Basket cloth, a fancy cloth resembling wickerwork in pattern, 
produced by repeating the same stitch in plain weave as often 
as the size of the pattern requires, treating groups of warp and 
weft yarns as single threads. 

Basque, flap of coat skirt or blouse, not cut in the same piece as 
the body, but sewn on to it, named after the jacket with the 
short skirt worn by ladies at one time, and probably copied from 
Basque costume. The French have a proverb, // est toujours 
pendu @ la basque de son pére, which is the literal equivalent of 
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our own proverb, “ He is always hanging on to his father’s coat- 
tail”. 

Bast fibres, those textile fibres which are derived from the inner 
skins of plants, such as flax, hemp, jute, and ramie. 

Baste, to sew with long stitches. Certain parts of men’s coats 
and ladies’ tailor-made jackets are basted together before being 
sewn. Formerly seams to be machine-stitched were always 
basted, but the practice is now almost obsolete. 

Batanores, linen cloths sold in Cairo, Egypt. 

Bath blanket, a blanket with a fine downy surface, which may 
be wool or cotton, according to price and quality. 

Bath towels, a large size of towel, generally of terry weave, the 
higher qualities being linen and the lower grades cotton. 

Bathing costumes, woven and knitted garments, worn by chil- 
dren and adults of both sexes when bathing. 

Batiste, a very fine fabric of mixed silk and woollen, made in 
Flanders and Picardy; a class of light-weight, finely finished 
fabrics, heavier and wider than nainsook, originally made of 
linen, but now largely woven of cotton. Linen batiste is said 
to have been invented by a French weaver named Baptist, in 
Cambrai, where a statue has been erected to him. Batiste is 
classed with the muslins, and is used for underslips in the lighter 
and for underskirts in the heavier makes. 

Batt frame, the large machine, chiefly consisting of a double 
tier of rollers, upon which cotton and wool slivers are com- 
bined into solid sheets or laps. 

Batten, the part of the loom which beats up the weft into the 
cloth; more particularly, the bar which carries the reed or sley. 
Battik printing, a method of resist printing largely practised in 
India and Java, and employed to a considerable extent by Scot- 
tish calico printers. The cotton saree or lunghi to be printed is 
first painted with the negative of the picture or pattern desired 
by means of hot liquid wax or mixtures of wax or ceresine with 
resin. The liquid is put into small copper cans provided with 
a handle and a narrow spout; from these the material is trans- 
ferred on to the fabric while soft. Less important parts of the 
design are printed with copper stamps known as “tschaps”. 
As soon as the wax has become sufficiently fixed, the fabric is 
dipped into the dye-vat; taken out again, the wax resist is 
removed by boiling water, and the pattern shows on the cloth 
as a blue pattern on a white ground. As a rule battik-printed 
goods show a special peculiarity which at first seemed a defect, 


but was later accepted as a proof of genuineness. Being brittle, 
Vou. IV. 56 
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the wax cracks with handling in the dye-vat, and consequently 
streaks of colour vein the white of the pattern. So essential 
is this feature that Scottish calico printers crack the wax by 
passing the fabrics between rollers. The battik process not 
only permits of unbounded freedom in choice of designs, but 
it also widens the limits of colour production. The printed 
fabric can be dyed with any colouring matter, by any other 
of the printing methods, so long as it can be fixed without 
destroying the indigo ground; but in such case the white and 
blue design is only replaced by some other two-colour effect, in 
which the colour used for topping takes the place of the white, 
and the blue ground gives place to a colour produced by the 
mingling of the topping dye with the blue. These limitations 
disappear in the battik process. If, after the removal of the 
first resist, the blue and white fabric is again battiked, and dyed 
with any colouring matter which can be fixed in the cold, a two- 
colour effect including the blue is produced, when the second 
resist has been made to cover completely the first blue pattern 
If the new resist only partly covers the old, then designs of 
three or more colours may be produced by suitable selection of 
patterns. Take an example. A favourite combination for 
sarees consists of indigo with a brown similar in appearance and 
properties to catechu. If the second pattern completely covers 
the first, a blue and brown design results; if the blue is not 
completely covered, blue, brown, and black will be obtained, the 
black heing the result of the combination of blue and brown. 
Again, if the second resist covers a portion of the blue and a 
portion of the white, the design will appear in blue, brown, 
white, and black. Even then the possibility of combinations 
produced by the battik process is not exhausted, since, by fixing 
a mordant by a cold process, and dyeing warm with a mordant 
dyestuff after removing the resist, the colouring matter will only 
be fixed on the mordanted portions, thus producing another 
colour variation. 

Batting, sheets of cotton or wool formed on the batt frame. 

Batuz, the name given to gold-ornamented Norman-French silk 
goods. 

Baudekin, the original of brocade, a rich silk woven on a gold 
warp, and produced in the famous city of Bagdad in its prime. 
Later baudekin was a rich crimson silk. Also, dodkzm. 

Bauge, a kind of drugget woven of very thick coarse wools, and 
made in Burgundy. 

Bavaroy, a close-fitting greatcoat. 
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Bave, the double thread of silk as it exists in the cocoon, the 
single filaments being termed brins. 

Baverolle, a sort of flag attached to a war trumpet. 

Bavieres, light hat trimmings. 

Bayard, a fabric with alternate stripes in brilliant colours across 
the width of the cloth; any bright cord, or other marked con- 
trast running the way of the weft, is called a dayardere effect. 

Bayes, bay, or bays, frequently identified with baize, but more 
often regarded as a different fabric, lighter and more compact 
in texture. Handed down to us from a time when our language 
had not taken a regular form, and spelling of words varied con- 
siderably, some confusion exists in regard to the two cloths. 
We think it safer to regard baize as the proper name of the 
coarser and flimsier fabric, naming the finer and more variously 
coloured cloths bays. 

Bazac, a cotton yarn of great beauty and fine quality, spun in 
Jerusalem, and also called Jerusalem cotton. Half bazac and 
middling bazac are inferior grades of the same material. 

Bead (/~. grain, Ger. Kugelchen, Sf. cuenta, /¢. grano), a small 
ornament of glass, china, pearl, or other substance, pierced 
and strung upon a thread or wire, for attachment to fabrics 
or millinery. 

Beading, a narrow lace; a binding or narrow fabric forming the 
joints of garments. 

Beam, any large roller in the weaving loom; the warp beam 
upon which the warp is wound and hung in the loom; the 
cloth beam upon which the cloth is wound while being woven. 

Beam rug, a kind of mottled rug. 

Beaming, the operation of winding the warp on the beam. 

Bear, the fur of any animal of the bear kind, made into muffs, 
stoles, collars, boas, and rugs; the principal classes are the 
brown, black, grizzly, and polar bear. 

Beard, the coarser ends of the fleece; the hook of the knitting 
needle. 

Bearskin, a shaggy woollen overcoating, made to imitate the 
real bearskin, and useful for cold climates. 

Beaupers, a linen fabric made in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but now obsolete. 

Beaver, the skin of the beaver used as a fur in the making of 
muffs, stoles, collars, necklets, and other articles of wear; a hat; 
a thick woollen fabric, of the class known as double cloths, 
heavily felted, the face teasled and cropped, to form a smooth 
and close surface. 
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Beaver fustian, a heavy, coarse cotton fabric woven with fustian 
face and shorn in the grey state, resembling moleskin in appear- 
ance, but differing in quality and method of preparation. 

Beaverteen, a kind of terry cotton, with a pile face of loops; the 
name is also applied to beaver fustian. 

Bébé ribbon, the same as baby ribbon (q.v.). 

Beck, the vat in which dyes are placed. 

Bed (/7. lit, Ger. Bett, Sp. cama, /7¢. letto), the article of domestic 
furniture upon which people rest or sleep, comprising bedstead, 
mattress, sheets, blankets, ticks, bolsters, pillows, and _ bed- 
covers. 

Bed curtains, the hangings used to screen the sleeper from 
draughts; the hangings hung round the sides of the bed. 
Bed ticks, the covers of mattresses, made of strong twilled linen, 
linen and cotton, or cotton, the joints being made simple over- 

stitch, bound, or piped and bound. 

Bedclothes, the blankets, sheets, and coverlets. 

Bedcovers, the large class of square sheets used to cover over 
the blankets during the day, and generally of an ornamental 
nature. See Bedspreads, Quilts, &c. 

Bedding (/*. literie, Ger. Bettzeug, SZ. ropa de cama, /¢. coperta 
da letto), the general term for all the articles used on the bed, 
excepting the wire mattress and frame of the bed. 

Bedford cord, a kind of ribbed cotton fabric, woven with heavy 
warp, which composes the main face of the cloth, the weft 
floating at the back of the structure. 

Bedspreads, the upper covering of the bed, made of various. 
fabrics, chiefly worsted, embroidered linen, damask, and printed 
cotton. 

Beehive yarns, a well-known brand of worsted and woollen 
yarns, used for hand knitting and hosiery mending. 

Beer, twenty dents in the loom reed, or forty warp threads, 
though the number varies according to the differences in warp 
setting. 

Beet, a sheaf of flax ready for the mill. 

Beetling, the operation of beating with mallets upon linen or 
cotton fabrics in the finishing, to impart lustre. 

Beige, twilled woollen fabric used for dress goods, and usually 
grey or brown. 

Beige serge, a cloth woven with wool in the natural colour. 

Beledin, a spun cotton yarn of very indifferent quality. 

Belelais, silk stuffs manufactured in Bengal, and resembling 
taffeta. 
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Belt (77. ceinture, Ger. Giirtel, Sf. cintura, /¢. cingere), a girdle 
worn round the waist as an article of dress or for ornament. 
Belts vary in form and kind according to fashion. 

Belt, Abdominal. See Abdominal belt. 

Belt buckle, the clasp fastening the ends of the belt together. 
Buckles are made in numerous shapes and kinds, ranging from 
the simple steel square with pointed pin on the crossbar to 
costly and elaborate designs in precious metals set with jewels. 

Belted plaid, the largest size of plaid worn by Scottish High- 
landers, about 12 yd. long, and bound close to the body by a 
belt. 

Belted suits, a class of ready-made suits for children. 

Belting, Elastic, a woven narrow fabric, containing elastic 
threads, made in pieces and cut up into the different lengths 
required for the various sizes of belt. 

Bengal, a thin fabric composed of silk and hair, imported from 
Bengal. 

Bengal silk, a fine, soft quality of raw silk, produced in the 
Indian province of Bengal. 

Bengal stripes, a yarn-dyed fabric of striped pattern originally 
woven with native cotton in Bengal, but imitated successfully 
by Paisley manufacturers, and now made in this country by 
every manufacturer of that class of goods. 

Bengaline, a striped silk fabric used chiefly in making light 
costumes and children’s dresses. 

Berams, a coarse cotton cloth made in India. 

Bergamo, a composite tapestry made in Bergamo, Italy, with 
waste silk, wool flocks, cotton, hemp, and the hairs of the ox 
and the goat; the weft is generally hemp, and over this a coarse 
tapestry is wrought with the curious mixture of threads. 

Berlin gloves, the class of gloves knitted with Berlin wool. 

Berlin wool, a firmly twisted worsted yarn used in hand knit- 
ting, crocheting, and coarse embroidering; also called German 
wool. 

Bertilles, muslins or white cotton cloths manufactured at Pondi- 
cherry. 

Bespoke orders, the customary term in the tailoring trade for 
suits made to measure, and the opposite of ready-mades. 
Though the ready-made trade has grown enormously, bespoke 
orders are not decreasing in public favour, in the higher-class 
districts especially. Suits made to measure are naturally a 
better fit, and almost always of a more fashionable cut, than 
ready-mades. 
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Bezans, cotton cloths which come from Bengal; some are white 
and others striped in several colours. 

Bib (fr. bavette, Ger. Latzchen, Pichel, S. babador, /¢. bavaglia), 
a class of goods in the baby-linen department; originally, a 
small piece of linen shaped for fastening round the neck of 
the infant, and coming down over the breast, to protect the 
dress from being wetted or dirtied while the child is fed; but 
bibs are now made of linen, cotton, and waterproof, and in 
various fancy weaves, such as diaper and honeycomb, some 
being also quilted; the front of an apron between the waist and 
neck, often finely ornamented. 

Biggen, a cap or hood; a nightcap. 

Billiard cloth, a fabric woven with yarn soft spun, in pieces 
80 in. wide, dyed in the piece, heavily milled, with the nap 
slightly raised, and used for covering billiard tables. 

Billy fodens, a striped cotton fabric; also called dark strtpes. 

Bin cloth, a linen fabric of coarse texture, used as a covering for 
stored grain or fodder. 

Bindely, a silk-and-silver ribbon made in Italy. 

Binder, a narrow fabric used for supporting the soft parts of the 
body; a flannel band used for infants. 

Binding, a tape or band folded over the edge of a cloth for the 
purpose of strengthening it against wear or for ornament. 

Binding, Brush, a kind of braid with a stiff pile surface. , 

Binding, Carpet, the strong linen tape used for binding the 
edges of carpets. 

Binding guide, an appliance fixed on sewing machines for the 
purpose of folding over and holding the binding while it is 
being sewn on to the cloth. 

Bird’s eye, a pattern with a small spot in the centre of a square 
or oblong figure, resembling the eye of a bird; bird's-eye 
diaper. 

Biretta, the square cap worn by ecclesiastics of the Roman and 
Anglican Churches; in the former body priests wear black, 
prelates and bishops purple, and cardinals scarlet birettas. 

Birrus, a kind of woollen cloth, the coarser kinds of which were 
worn by the poorer classes of Scotland and England in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; also called durvvel/a and bureau. 

Biset, a coarse woollen stuff. 

Bisette, a coarse narrow lace; binding lace; plate of gold, silver, 
or copper with which some fabrics were striped. 

Bishop, a shawl worn over the head. 

Bishop’s lawn, a fine linen fabric; a cotton cloth, rather heavier 
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than Swiss muslin and lighter than Indian linen, woven in 
12-yd. pieces 38 in. wide. 

Bisonne, a grey cloth used for linings. 

Bit, the piece or remnant (Scottish). 

Black, Superfine, the highest grade of heavy woollen cloths, 
formerly woven in the West of England, heavily felted or 
milled, raised, cropped or shorn, brushed, steamed and pressed, 
to give it a firm yet soft handle and smooth and lustrous face. 
The trade in this cloth is very small, as it is only required for 
the highest grade of dress suits. 

Blancard, the linen made in Normandy with half-bleached flax 
Varn. 

Blanket (77. couverture, Ger. Bettdecke, SP. manta de cama, /7. 
coperta), a loosely-woven woollen fabric, consisting of fine long 
wools softly spun, and having a long natural nap, used as 
bedclothes. The origin of the name has been the subject of 
much controversy; but the best authorities agree that it simply 
originated from the French word déanc, white, owing to the fact 
that the fabric was bleached to a creamy white, when the bleach- 
ing of wools was not a common practice. Blankets are now 
made of various materials and for different purposes. The chief 
kinds are: Ayrshire or Scotch, woven with Blackface wools, 
and therefore strong, though slightly hard; Hawick, a softer 
blanket, composed of Cheviot wool; common, medium, and 
super English, mostly produced in Yorkshire, in the three 
qualities named; Witney, a soft-faced blanket, with a long 
nap artificially produced; union blankets, made with a cotton 
warp and wool weft; cotton blankets, woven with thick cotton 
yarns, the nap being produced by severe raising. Ordinary 
blankets range in size from seven-quarter to thirteen-quarter; 
crib blankets are between five-quarter and seven - quarter. 
Blankets are made for other purposes than bedclothes, notably 
the horse blanket, printing blanket, and other kinds. 

Blazer, a light-weight jacket, brilliantly coloured, worn as a 
covering for athletic costume, and usually discarded on the field 
of play, though worn by the players at lawn tennis and croquet. 

Bleached calico, the common cotton cloth which has been 
passed through a bleaching process, similar in quality to grey 
calico, but quite different in appearance. 

Bleaching (/». blanchir, Ger. bleichen, S%. blanquear, /¢. im- 
biancare), the process of whitening fabrics, chiefly by means of 
oxidizing the colouring matters in the fibres, and washing them 
out. Exposure of the fibres in a damp state to the action of the 
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sunlight and atmosphere, combined with washing, was the oldest 
process of bleaching, and it still is the most effective; but the 
process is long, tedious, and costly, and other means have been 
discovered for effecting the same object in less time and at smaller 
cost. The industrial processes of bleaching cotton, linen, wool, 
and silk differ both in method and agents employed. (a2) Cotron. 
— Chlorine is the principal agent in bleaching cotton, though 
other materials are necessary, first, to bring the fabric or yarn 
into condition for applying the chlorine, or chemic; and, second, 
to remove all traces of the chemic. The ordinary succession of 
operations is the following: Singeing, boiling in lime, washing, 
treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid or souring, washing, 
boiling in soda ash, washing, treating in chlorine, washing, 
souring, washing, soda-ash boiling, washing, chemicking, wash- 
ing, souring, washing, drying. Variations in method have been 
devised from time to time, but the materials used are substan- 
tially the same. (4) Linen.—There are two or three methods 
of bleaching linen in use, the best and most costly combining 
the sun-and-air treatment with chemical agents. The more 
common and cheaper method is as follows: Wash; boil in lime 
water ten or twelve hours; sour in muriatic acid for three to 
five hours; wash; boil with soda ash and resin twelve hours; 
turn over the goods from top to bottom, and repeat soda-ash 
and resin boil; wash; treat in chlorine or chemic four hours; 
sour; wash; boil in soda ash ten hours; chemic; wash; then 
dry. (c) Woor.—The oldest method of bleaching wools is by 
subjecting the fibres to the fumes of burning sulphur in a closed 
chamber or stove; but that method does not produce a per- 
manent white. Peroxide of sodium and bisulphite of sodium 
are the principal agents now used. The liquors are made up 
to the strength and temperatures required, and the fabric 
steeped in the bleach till the effect has been obtained, when the 
chemical agents are thoroughly washed out. (d@) Si1tx.—Like 
wool, silk is not easily bleached. Sulphuring, peroxide of 
hydrogen, and bisulphite of soda are the agents most effective. 
The silk is first boiled off in soap to take away the gum, and 
then subjected to bleaching treatment. In the bisulphite process, 
which seems to us the best, a liquor is first made by putting a 
quantity of the chemical, with a little zinc powder, into water 
at 80° F., which causes the soda to precipitate, leaving the 
bleaching liquor. Into the liquor the silks are placed and let 
lie for six hours; the liquor is cleared out of the fabrics with 
a- bath of hydrochloric acid and washing. 
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Blind, a sheet of cloth depending from a roller fixed inside a 
window at the top, to screen the inside of the room from the 
sight of passers-by or from too strong sunlight. 

Blind, Casement, a short and narrow blind, made of linen or 
lace, as a screen for window casements. 

Blind, Coventry, a short lace curtain or screen 

Blind holland, a stiff linen fabric, heavily dressed and calendered, 
to keep out light or screen the window, woven 38 to 54 in. wide. 

Blind ticks, covers to keep the bed ticks clean, and made of light 
washable materials. 

Blinds, Lace, fancy forms of blind, made of lace or net, fluted or 
frilled. 

Block printing, the printing of textile fabrics by hand, with 
blocks on which the patterns are engraved. 

Blocked tape, a tape made up in square bundles on wooden 
cores. See Jape. 

Blonde lace. See Lace. 

Bloomers, a ladies’ costume consisting of trousers closed at the 
knees, worn under a short skirt, originated by Mrs. Bloomer, of 
New York, in 1849, and at first ridiculed, but now in consider- 
able use as an athletic costume for girls, and other purposes. 

Blouse (/7. blouse, Ger. Bluse, S/. blusa, /¢. camicietta), originally 
a smockfrock or overall worn by workmen and artists to protect 
the clothes from stains of paint, grease, or dirt, but now a short, 
light, close-fitting jacket or bodice worn by ladies in conjunc- 
tion with a skirt. 

Blouse rip, a belt, with fasteners, to hold the waist of the blouse 
in position, 

Blouse pins, a set of fancy or jewelled pins used instead of 
buttons or other fastenings on the blouse. 

Blouse robe, a complete blouse and skirt in one piece, measured 
or fitted at the neck and gathered at the waist. 

Blouses, the large class of goods in the blouse department, com- 
prising shirt, dress, trimmed, and fancy blouses, in cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and lace fabrics, and shaped according to prevailing 
fashion. 

Blue, the highest grade of combing wool, according to the old 
system of worsted sorting. 

Bluette, a German wool; a blue cotton fabric. 

Blunk, a term denoting a heavy linen or cotton fabric woven for 
printing. 

Blunts, a grade of needles with a broad point, mostly used by 
makers of men’s coats. 
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Boa, the long stole or scarf worn by ladies, usually of fur or 
feather. 

Boating costume, the dress suitable for wearing in rowing skiffs, 
canoes, or other light craft; sweaters, close-fitting shirts worn by 
rowing men. 

Bobbin (/*. bobine, Ger Spule, Sf. carrete, /¢. cannello), the 
small cylinder of wood used for holding yarn or thread; the 
ordinary yarn bobbin has no flanges, and the bobbin of cotton 
warp yarn one flange at the bottom end, but the wool warp 
and sewing-thread bobbins are flanged at both ends; sewing- 
machine, a small spool carried in the shuttle. 

Bobbin finings, a kind of lace the figures on which are formed 
or edged with a thicker thread than the body of the fabric. 

Bobbin lace, the hand-made lace wrought on a cushion with 
bobbins of thread, otherwise named pillow lace. See Prd/ow 
lace. 

Bobbin net, originally the net made on the pillow by intertwist- 
ing of threads from bobbins, and the basis of many of the finest 
lace fabrics, but now a term applied almost exclusively to 
machine-made lace nets. The longitudinal and crossing threads 
are twisted upon each other so as to form a fast mesh. Sec 
Lace. 

Bocasine, a fine grade of buckram; a kind of calamanco or 
woollen fabric. 

Bocking, a coarse woollen fabric. 

Bodice (/*. corsage, cache-corset, Ger. Leibchen, Mieder, Sp. 
cotilla, /¢. vitina), that part of a dress or costume covering the 
body from neck to waist. This term has been much misused 
and changed in meaning. Originally two stiff and flexible 
pieces of material, quilted with whalebone, fitted close round 
the body, and joined by lacing back and front, the garment 
was called body-stays, and later bodies; by corruption, the 
spelling was changed to bodice, which caused it to be used 
in the singular; a further change has occurred which gives the 
principal meaning of bodice to an outer garment, and transfers 
the original meaning of the word to corsets (q.v.). 

Bodice bones, flexible ribs for stiffening dress bodices; also 
steels, vulcanite strips, and other materials for corsets. 

Bodkin, the bone or metal needle for making holes in material to 
form buttonholes. 

Body, the part of the dress covering the body from neck to waist. 

Bolduc, narrow tape or ribbon, usually red, used to tie up pieces 
of cloth and parcels of drapery. 
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Bolero, a short open jacket, generally sleeveless, close-fitting at 
the back and rounded at the front. 

Boll, the pod containing cotton wool. 

Bolster, the large pillow which lies across the double bed and 
between the head pillows and the sheet; tick, the covering of 
the bolster. 

Bolt, a piece or roll of cloth; a narrow piece of silk. 

Bolton sheets, twilled sheeting, woven with cotton waste. 

Bombast, a cotton wadding; fustian. 

Bombax, the silk cotton tree, native to South America; the name 
sometimes given to the cotton tree of India. 

Bombazin, a fine stuff woven in an open twill with worsted weft 
on a silk warp. 

Bombyx, silk; the silkworm (q.v.). 

Bone, a corset stiffener of any material, but specially whalebone; 
a crochet needle; a knitting pin. 

Bone lace, pillow lace (q.v.). 

Bonnet, a form of headdress; a headdress for ladies, covering 
the back of the head and coming forward in a funnel shape to 
the face; a Highlander’s cap, of which there are two kinds—the 
Glengarry, which has a narrow crown, and the Balmoral, which 
is broad and flat on the crown. 

Book muslin, a plain, very light and stiff muslin, woven 36 in. 
wyde, and used for foundations and interlinings. 

Bookbinder’s cloth, dyed and stamped muslin for covering 
books. 

Bootakins, knitted foot coverings for children. 

Bordered, applied to any fabric or garment which has an edging 
of different material from the body, or is sewn or woven ina 
special form. 

Borders, narrow lace fabrics used for trimmings; fringes; frill- 
ings; the selvedges of cloths; a kind of zephyr woven with a 
border which serves for trimming the garment of which the 
fabric 1s made. 

Borrel, a low-grade coarse woollen cloth, generally of a brownish 
colour; a light fabric woven with silk warp and woollen weft; 
also, durrel. 

Bottane, a silk with which a large trade is done in Lyons, 
France. 

Boucassin, cotton or linen cloth used for linings. 

Boucle, a fabric with a prominent curl or lock effect. 

Bouge, a fine white stamine or worsted cloth with which shirts 
are made for those monks forbidden to wear linen. Lyons 
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custom-house book of rates called the stuffs imported for making 
the shirts of the Carthusian monks douges. 

Bourdaloue, a worked linen manufactured in Lower Normandy, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Caen. 

Bourdat, a narrow material made at Cairo, Alexandria, Damietta, 
and other towns in Egypt. 

Bourette, an effect obtained by introducing lumps into the sliver 
after carding; also known as knickerbocker effects. 

Bournous, the loose woollen mantle, with a hood, worn by the 
Arabs, and adopted as a French fashion since the conquest of 
Algeria. 

Bows (/*. noeeud, Ger. Schleife, SZ. lazo, /¢. nodo), ribbons or 
scarfs tied in fancy knots; bow ties; dress bows. 

Box, a receptacle made of cardboard, leather, or wood, for hold- 
ing goods of any kind; hat-box, the vessel in which hats of 
either ladies or gentlemen are stored. 

Boyeau ribbon, a ribbon with a Grecian cord. 

Boys’ Department, the division of drapery business supplying 
the requirements of boys and youths, containing the following 
classes of goods: Belted overalls, blazers, braces, breeches, caps, 
Cardigan jackets, collars, cricketing shirts, Eton suits, felt hats, 
frocks, hosiery, jerseys, knickers, overcoats, overalls, pinafores, 
satchels, shirts, trousers, tunics, vests. 

Brabantes, the cloth woven with flax tow yarns, principally made 
in Courtrai, Bruges, and Ypres. 

Braces, primarily a shoulder support, composed of a set of broad 
elastic bands; the pair of suspenders worn over the shoulders to 
keep men’s trousers in proper position. 

Bracing corsets, a kind of corset worn high at the shoulders to 
support the back. 

Bradford goods, fine grades of worsted dress goods, for which 
the city of Bradford has a reputation. 

Braid (/~. tresse, Ger. Borte, S~. trenza, /¢. passamano), a flat 
cord, or cross-woven tape, generally corded, used as edging, 
binding, piping, or merely as ornament, on various kinds of 
made-up goods; it is woven with cotton, mohair, linen, and 
silk yarns. 

Bramantes, a linen made in Ireland and Scotland. 

Brandenbourg, an oldfashioned buttonhole ornament. 

Brattice cloth, a rough, heavy canvas used for hanging on the 
cross-beams in a mine shaft, to keep out draughts. 

Brauls, Indian cloths with blue and white stripes, used mainly for 
turbans. 
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Braying, scouring woollen cloths after weaving, to remove the 
dressing and clear away dirt and oil stains. 

Brazil cotton, the raw fibre produced in the Republic of Brazil, 
mostly from the cotton tree, Gossypium arboreum, known by 
the names of the ports through which it comes, Pernams, 
Ceara, Maranham, and Maceio. Santos is a cotton grown on 
plants of the G. Barbadense, from American seed. 

Brazilian baize, a baize cloth dyed the colour of the dye obtained 
from Brazilwood—a kind of orange. 

Brazilian madapollam, the fabric known as madapollam, woven 
with Brazil cotton; regattas, made from Brazilian cotton. See 
Madapollam. 

Break, a term variously employed in different branches of textile 
manufacture. In flax, hemp, and jute manufactures, breaking 
is an operation by which the fibres are reduced in length and 
cleaned from adherent matters; in wool and waste cotton fac- 
tories, breaking is a preliminary carding operation, the first wool 
carder beiny specifically named the breaker. 

Breech, a low-grade wool; the lowest sorting in the old woollen 
system. 

Breeches (/*. culotte, Ger. Beinkleider, SJ. calzones, /¢. cal- 
zoni), a garment worn by males for covering the legs and the 
lower parts of the body, practically synonymous with trousers in 
the case of adults, but denoting shorts cut off at the knee for 
boys; riding breeches coming below the knee, and usually worn 
with leggings; knee breeches, the oldest form of these garments, 
superseded in ordinary life by knickerbockers, but still worn by 
high Court functionaries on state occasions, butlers, and liveried 
servants. 

Brenne, a light material, generally having silk stripes. 

Bretanas, linen and union fabrics. 

Bretonne net, a fine lace net, closely resembling Brussels, but 
not so fine in the mesh. 

Bridal veil, a very fine lace net, often ornamented with sprigs of 
flowers or small spots; the net is star-shaped. 

Bright-eye, a brand of coloured crewel yarn, used in embroidery. 

Brilliantes, light cotton fabrics distinguished by small detached 
figures arranged in geometrical patterns on plain ground. 

Brin, a linen fabric sometimes used for the inner lining of fancy 
fans; the single filament of raw silk. 

Brise-bise, a form of small window screen or curtain, made of 
Madras muslin and lace nets. 

Broach, an Indian cotton. 
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Broad cloth, any kind of woollen cloth woven wider than 27 in., 
though the term was formerly restricted to fine black cloths. 

Brocade, originally a silk cloth with figures wrought in gold, but 
now applied to any silk fabric having raised figures woven on a 
coloured ground with extra wefts in smallware shuttles. 

Brocatelle, or Brocatel, a tapestry woven with two warps and 
two wefts, one warp and weft forming the face and figures, 
while the other pair of yarns make backing and binding for the 
fabric. 

Broché, a fabric the pattern on which has been woven with 
swivel or smallware shuttles to imitate embroidery. 

Broken twill, a weaving design in which the pattern depends 
upon changing the direction of the twill, or on breaking up the 
order of succession in the twill weave itself; the latter is the 
more correct application of the term. See Zwzll and Satzn 
WEAUVES. 

Brown holland, a rough linen fabric, woven in the natural 
colour of the flax. 

Brush binding, a binding braid with a stiff pile. 

Brussels carpet. See Carved. 

Brussels lace. See Lace. 

Bucioche, a woollen cloth manufactured in Provence, mostly for 
export to Alexandria, Cairo, and other Egyptian towns. 

Buckle, a band or double bar of metal, usually ornamented, 
having a tongue or catch, sewn on to the end of a belt or other 
fastening for the purpose of fixing it. 

Buckram, said to have been named from Bokhara, the Tartar 
city, where it was first made in a fine and costly form; but the 
fabric we know by that name 1s a stout material made of hemp 
or low-grade flax yarns, woven loosely and stiffened with gum, 
used as a stiffening in dresses, for making hat shapes, and for 
binding books. 

Buckskin, an eight-end twill pattern, largely used in the weaving 
of fine woollen cloths, imitating the appearance of the leather 
of that name. 

Bugle, a long, slender glass bead, sometimes used in making 
fringes or lace. 

Bullion, a showy metallic lace or fringe. 

Bundle, a package; an old measure of flax or linen yarn, contain- 
ing twenty hanks of 300 yards each; tape, a kind of tape made 
up in bundles of hanks. 

Bundling press, the machine in which hanks of cotton yarns are 
compressed and tied up in bundles for conveyance. 
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Bunt, an open make of worsted fabric used for flags, banners, and 
hanging draperies; partly coloured. 

Bunting. See Bunt. 

Bur, or Burr, the prickly seed of the burdock, or other hard 
vegetable matter which becomes embedded in the wool of 
sheep. 

Burat, a light woollen fabric, generally used for making priests’, 
barristers’, and college professors’ robes. 

Burlap, the coarse heavy fabric of jute or hemp, mostly used for 
upholstery wrappings. 

Burling, originally the operation of removing burs from cloths 
made of wool, but now synonymous with inspection of cloths. 
The cloth is hung over the top roller of a frame placed in a good 
light, and drawn over yard by yard, the burler marking the faults 
in weaving or colour, or picking out the burs with his iron. 

Burring, the operation of removing burs from wool or wool 
fabrics. This is done by the extract method, in which a chemical, 
such as sulphuric acid, destructive of the vegetable matter is em- 
ployed, or by machines, or by hand on the fabric. 

Bury quilts, a class of cotton quilts; tapes, a special brand of 
tape. 

Busk, a stiffening of bodice or corset, made of whalebone, wood, 
brass, steel, or vulcanite. 

Busking, putting ornaments on a cloth or garment. 

Butcher’s clothing, a special range of goods suitable for a 
butcher's working garb: aprons, coats, market coats, overalls, 
smocks. 

Button (/%. bouton, Ger. Knopf, S. boton, /¢. bottone), the 
small disc, knob, or head, of any shape, pierced or fitted with 
shank for fixing on to fabrics and garments, with the object of 
affording means of fastening the parts over the body of the 
wearer, or merely for ornament, Buttons are made of metal, 
bone, pearl shell, vulcanite, and ivory, or may be wood or iron, 
covered with silk, velvet, mohair, linen, or cotton, and are shaped 
variously according to the purpose for which they are to be used 
or the fashion of the day. 

Button hook, a long piece of wire fixed in a handle or stiffened 
by doubling in a V shape, with a round hook on the end. 

Buttonhole machine, the sewing machine which cuts and 
stitches buttonholes. 

Buttonhole stitch, the edging sewn round buttonholes, each 
stitch close to the next in an upright direction, and fastened in 
a loop by twisting the thread once round the needle before 
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withdrawing it from the fabric, giving a cord effect; the button- 
hole stitch is useful in embroidery and for edging fabrics. 

Buyer, the head of a department, who is usually entrusted with 
the buying of the goods sold under his charge. 

Byssus, a fine yellowish flax; linen made with byssus. 

Byzantine silk, the silk produced from the Bombyx silkworms, 
said to have been introduced into Corinth and other towns in 
Eastern Europe under the auspices of the Emperor Justinian; 
silk fabrics woven in the Levant. 


C 


Caam, the reed of the loom; also cam and canzé,. 

Caaming, setting the warp of a loom in the reed. 

Cab, remnants or snippets left over from making a suit of clothes; 
end-pieces of the web; also called cadbdage. 

Caballeros, a kind of merino wool imported from Spain by 
French manufacturers. 

Cabaya, a light outer coat worn in some parts of India and other 
tropical countries. 

Cabeca, an Indian silk of finest texture. 

Cabesas, a Spanish wool produced chiefly in the old province of 
Estremadura. 

Cable, the largest size of rope, over 1o in. thick, and formerly 
used for anchoring large ships, but now largely superseded by 
wire ropes and steel chains. To make a cable, the required 
number of hemp yarns are spun with a right-handed twist; the 
yarns are twisted into strands by a left-hand twist; the strands 
are formed into hawsers by a right-hand twist, and the hawsers 
are laid into cables by a left-hand twist. 

Cable net, the coarse net lace composed of strong cotton yarns, 
and made the ground of curtains, antimacassars, and other fancy 
lace articles; also called coarse bobs. 

Cable rug wool, a kind of wool yarn firmly twisted and used for 
making rugs. 

Cable twine, a high grade of twine made on the cable system of 
alternate right-hand and left-hand twist. 

Cabling, the act of forming the doubled yarns of cotton into sew- 
ing thread; making cable twine or a cable rope. 

Cabuia, a kind of hemp grown in Panama. 

Cadas, a kind of low-grade silk fabric in vogue during the thir- 
teenth century. 

Caddis, a kind of worsted ribbon made of short wools. 
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Caffa, an ancient form of ornamental silk fabric, woven or printed 
with figures; printed or painted cotton goods produced in India, 
and sold chiefly in Bengal. 

Caffard, a class of damask fabrics variously made, some being 
woven with a silk tape warp and weft of silk or wool yarn, and 
others composed entirely of silk or wool yarns. 

Caftan, the Turkish or Persian vest. 

Cairngorm, the crystalline stone found in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and much used as an ornament for plaid brooches, handles 
of dirks, and other accessories of Highland costume. 

Caked, applied to a cloth in which the stiffening materials have 
dried and hardened. 

Caladaris, a cotton fabric made in India, having red or black 
stripes. 

Calamanco, a woollen cloth woven with a variegated warp which 
shows checks on one side of the cloth, formerly manufactured 
almost exclusively in the Netherlands, but now made at Rou- 
baix and other European towns as well as in England. 

Calash, a form of headdress worn by ladies in the eighteenth 
century, consisting of a silk hood supported on a frame of whale- 
bone or strips of cane. 

Calendering, the operation by which textile fabrics are pressed 
smooth and made lustrous. The calendering machine consists 
of roKers, technically named bowls, placed above each other, in 
contact, the pressure of which is regulated, so that the cloths 
passed through may be pressed as required. 

Calfskin silk, the silk woven to imitate the skin of a calf. 

Calico (Fr. calicot, Ger Kaliko, Sf. calico, /¢. tela di cotone), 
the general name for cotton cloths heavier than muslin, though 
originally it applied only to printed cottons made in India, 
from Calicut, the capital city of Malabar, in the Madras 
Presidency. At present the name is used to designate two- 
coloured prints in the United States of America. 

Calico printing, the operation of printing cotton cloths with 
coloured patterns or designs; sometimes used to denote printing 
of any kind of fabric, though textile printing is the more correct 
general term. 

Camaca, a fine cloth used for hangings or curtains. 

Camall, a short cloak originally made of camel’s hair, but later 
made of fur. 

Cambayes, a cotton cloth resembling linen, made in Bengal, 
Madras, and other parts of India. 


Cambrasine, a fine linen cambric. 
VoL. IV. B7 
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Cambric, a fine muslin cloth made of fine flax or cotton. The 
texture of linen cambric is regular, clear and fine, with a thready 
feel. To obtain the same result in cotton, the warp must be 
hard and fine, and is composed, as a rule, of Egyptian cotton. 
The material is used for handkerchiefs and fine underclothing. 

Camis, a light, thin linen dress. 

Camisole, the underbodice of fine material, trimmed with lace, 
embroidery, or ribbons, commonly worn under lace, muslin, or 
gauze blouses or bodices; a short chemise. 

Camlet, the generic term for goods composed of camel's hair, or 
imitations of such fabrics. Some of the kinds are: Caméblet, a 
thin stuff originally made of camel’s hair, but now of wool and 
silk, or goat’s hair and wool or silk. Camelot, a low-grade 
quality of cloth, woven of flat hair or hairy wool. Camoca, a 
cloak or mantle fabric consisting of camel’s hair and silk. 

Camwood, the red dyewood from which the colour used in dye- 
ing bandana handkerchiefs was at one time obtained. 

Can, the long cylindrical vessel into which the slivers from the 
carding machine are laid; a measure used by finishers for 
quantities of dressings. 

Can frame, the name given to those spinning frames which take 
the sliver from the cans and draw or spin them into finer states 
for making yarns. 

Canezou, a sleeveless dress, resembling what is now known as a 
spencer. 

Cangan, a coarse Chinese cotton cloth, woven in pieces of six 
yards 19 in. wide. 

Cangette, small serge twill, said to have been manufactured first 
at Caen, whence the name is derived. 

Cannabis sativa, the botanical name of the hemp plant. 

Cannelle, a cloth with a ribbed weft effect; also called ref. 

Cannequin, the vernacular name for a kind of cotton cloth made 
in India. 

Canonicals, the robes of a clergyman 

Canopy, a cloth covering erected over the head of a throne, 
couch, bed, or seat of dignity. 

Canques, the cotton fabric largely used by the Chinese for under- 
garments. 

Cantar, a measure in which the cotton production of Egypt and 
some other countries is frequently stated. At Cairo a cantar is 
45 lb.; in Syria it is 500 Ib. 

Canton finish, a dull mangle finish, imparting to cotton fabrics a 
firm feel, but without harshness. 
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Canton flannel, a strong cotton cloth, with a raised nap to 
imitate wool flannel; the nap is usually raised on one side only, 
but occasionally there is a nap on both sides. Under-garments 
and bath robes are made with this fabric. 

Cantoon, a kind of stout fustian, with a cord effect on one side. 

Canvas (fr. canevas, Ger. Kanevas, Sf. canamazo, /¢. cana- 
vaccio), originally a cloth made with hemp yarns, and named 
from the word cannadrs, signifying hemp; but the term has 
come to be applied to rough, heavy fabrics, woven of flax and 
cotton, and sometimes of jute. The lowest grades of canvas, 
made of jute or rough hemp, are used for outside coverings of 
large packages; better grades, mostly made of flax or linen, 
range from the gum-stiffened material used for inside linings of 
heavy garments up to cloths fine enough to make good towels. 

Cap (/~. bonnet, Ger. Miitze, Sp. gorra, /7. baretta), a soft head- 
covering, woven or knitted, fitting close to the head. 

Cape (/*. pélerine, Ger. Kragen, Sf. capa, /¢. cappa), a short 
cloak covering the shoulders; the wide collar of a large cloak. 

Capiton, waste silk; unspun silk; coarse or low-grade silk. 

Capoc, a fine soft fibre resembling cotton, but too soft and short 
for spinning on machinery, though sometimes spun by hand in 
India; cleaned and opened, the material makes a very good 
stuffing for mattresses, beds, bolsters, and pillows. 

Capote, a long cloak reaching to the feet, worn by ladies; a 
hooded military cloak. 

Capouc, a monk’s hood, a cape; also, capoch. 

Cappadine, the silk floss obtained from the cocoon after all the 
good thread has been reeled; also, cardaso and /affis, because 
light goods of those names are made with it. 

Capuchin, combined hood and cloak worn by ladies. 

Caracul, an imitation of astrakhan fur, woven with a lustrous 
wool pile on a plain ground. 

Caragach, a cotton cultivated in the Smyrna district, of high 
quality and capable of being spun to very high counts. 

Caravonica cotton, a cotton fibre, almost equal in length of 
staple and fineness to Sea-Island, obtained from a tree grown in 
Cairns County, Queensland, Australia. 

Card, a term used variously in textile manufacture and the drapery 
trade. The most common uses of the word are: The spiky 
covering of the rollers in a carding machine; the carding 
machine by which cotton, wool, flax, and jute fibres are drawn 
out into smooth condition, and formed into the soft, thick rope 
called the sliver; the slip of stiff cardboard, perforated according 
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to requirement, used in the Jacquard for directing the needles 
which control the formation of patterns in weaving, knitting, 
and lace-making machines; the piece of pasteboard on which 
hooks and eyes, studs, buttons, and other smallwares are fixed 
for sale. 

Cardass, a machine used in the preparation of dyed wool to be 
mixed with other materials in the making of yarns. 

Carded, cotton, wool, flax, or jute which has been passed through 
the carding machine; lace made up on cards. 

Cardigan, a jacket of knitted wool. 

Carding, the act of forming the masses of fibres into slivers; a 
sliver. 

Carding engine, the most important machine in the preparatory 
process of textile manufacture. Invented by Lewis Paul in 
1738, the roller carder was improved by Arkwright for cotton 
spinning, and afterwards brought to a high degree of mechanical 
perfection by numerous inventors; the machine has been utilized 
in various forms by every branch of textile manufacture, with 
the exception of silk throwing. The principle of the machine 
is the combination of small bent hooks on rollers or flats and 
a central cylinder, working against each other, with the fibres 
between them, so as to pull them out to their greatest length, 
and combine them closely, though not necessarily parallel. In 
the cotton flat-carding engine, the highest type of carder, the 
cotton is drawn into the machine by means of small card-covered 
rollers, and fed to the large cylinder, over which a succession or 
chain of flat cards are constantly working, the closely-ranged bent 
hooks covering both the cylinder and the flats pulling out the 
cotton fibres to fine regularity; on the other side of the cylinder 
works the doffing roller, designed to take off the carded cotton, 
which is stripped from it by an oscillating blade called the 
doffing knife, and delivered in a fine gauze-like film to the 
sliver-forming apparatus. Short wools are carded by machines 
which are combinations of large and small card-covered rollers, 
the small rollers working over the large cylinders, detaining the 
wool until it is smooth enough to be passed on to the sliver- 
forming mechanisms. Other carding machines partake largely 
of the character of the wool carder, though there are necessary 
variations to suit the differences in the fibres, 

Carding set, a complete equipment for carding wools, usually 
consisting of two swifts, or large cylinders, with feed rollers, 
licker-in, workers, fancy, and doffer. 

Cardousille, a slight woollen stuff. 
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Carecloth, a canopy formerly held over the bride and bridegroom 
during the marriage ceremonies. 

Carisel, a coarse cloth resembling canvas, suitable for a founda- 
tion of tapestry; also called cvesean. 

Carmeline wool, the second grade of wool produced by the 
vicuna; a kind of bastard wool. See Vzcuza. 

Carolina alba, a tree growing in South America, from the bark 
of which a fine cordage is obtained. 

Carpet (F*. tapis, Ger. Teppich, Sf. alfombra, /¢. tappeto), a 
floor covering consisting of textile fibres félted, woven, knotted, 
or knitted together. This definition is so wide as to seem 
abstract and vague, but a narrower set of terms would not 
include all forms of carpets. In some works of reference a 
carpet is defined as a woven woollen fabric; but some carpets 
are not woven, many are not woollen, and most are composed 
of various different textile fibres besides wool. Originating in 
Asia many centuries before the Christian era, carpets have 
been made in many forms, ranging from the crude cotton cloth 
carpet of Central India to the soft and rich tufted carpets of 
ancient Persia. The leading types of the fabric are: (a) TuFTED 
CarpEts.—The Asiatic tufted carpet is made in Turkestan, 
Persia, India, and Asia Minor. The warp of the carpet is a 
strong yarn, which may be cotton, flax, hemp, or any other of the 
numerous fibres found in those countries; the weft is practically 
similar. Between those strong and cord-like yarns soft tufts of 
wool are knotted to form the surface pile and main body of the 
carpet. The tufts are fine wool, spun, dyed, and cut to suitable 
lengths; the tufts are inserted by hand, according to a previously 
designed pattern, and knotted over the warp one by one, each 
row being secured firmly when completed by the intersecting 
weft. Tufted carpets are made in India with silk or cotton 
pile. European weavers have undertaken to imitate the hand- 
tufted carpets by weaving. The form best known in this 
country is that called the Axminster, because first woven in 
that town, sometime about 1755. It is woven on the ordinary 
hand loom, the tufts being inserted by hand in the true Eastern 
fashion, though warp and weft are combined by the action of the 
loom. (6) MacHINE-MADE TUFTED-PILE CaRPETS.—The first 
attempt at producing a machine-made tufted-pile carpet took the 
form of what is now known as the Patent Axminster, the pile of 
which is a chenille fringe previously woven, and inserted into 
the structure of the carpet as a face weft, bound down into the 
warp by a ground weft. These carpets are produced in artistic 
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designs, and wear well. The true machine-made tufted-pile 
carpet, however, is woven on a large power loom, by the 
mechanism of which the tufts of wool are laid in the warp and 
bound in by weft, the structure being almost the same as a 
hand-made Turkey carpet. (¢) Warp-PILE CarPetTs.—Of warp- 
pile carpets there are two kinds, the Brussels and the Wilton. 
In both the pile warp runs through the whole body of the 
carpet, the pile being formed by the lifting up of the different 
warps to the surface as required by pattern over wires inserted 
for the purpose. There may be two, three, four, or five different 
layers of warp, and the carpets are hence classified as two- 
frame, three-frame, four-frame, and five-frame. In the Brussels 
carpet the pile is formed in loops, and the loops are secured by 
the warp and ground weft being woven together. In the 
Wilton carpet the loops are formed in the same way as those 
of the Brussels, but the loops are cut to form a velvet pile on 
the face, and the binding structure is made firmer by an extra 
shoot of weft. (ad) Tapestry Carpets.—The lightest form of 
pile-faced carpet is the tapestry. <A single-pile warp is printed 
according to pattern, and woven in a looped pile on the ground 
warp and weft. Velvet-pile tapestry carpets have the looped 
pile cut, which gives the appearance of velvet to the face. 
Looped-pile and velvet-pile carpets have several characteristics 
incommon. The loops are formed by wires inserted under and 
woven in with the pile warp; warps and wefts are composed of 
linen, hemp, or jute, according to design and grade of quality. 
The backings of those carpets may also be strengthened by 
stuffer warps of cotton or jute, those warps being held in the 
body of the ground without interweaving, being simply bound 
in by the weft. (e) DouBLe-cLoTH Carpets.—These carpets are 
most probably the originals of all that class of fabrics. It is 
commonly assumed that the tufted-pile carpet is the typical 
floor covering of India; but that is not the case, the more 
ancient Indian carpets being of the double-cloth type, and the 
production of them even at the present day far exceeding in 
amount and value the tufted-pile carpets. In Great Britain, 
manufacture of double-cloth carpets does not seem to have 
begun till about the close of the eighteenth century, when a 
factory was started at Kidderminster. Sometime later, Alex- 
ander Morton, of Darvel, Scotland, devised an improvement 
on what was rather a weak imitation of the Indian double-cloth 
carpet, and obtained a command on the market so great that 
the kind of carpet became known as the Kilmarnock or Scotch 
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carpet. Mr. Morton himself called the carpet “‘ingrain”, because 
the wool of which it was composed was dyed before being spun, 
as distinguished from yarn-dyed or piece-dyed fabrics. Later, 
the term was applied to carpets the yarns of which were dyed 
before weaving. Double-cloth carpets have been variously 
named, and are still more varied in composition and structure. 
They are known as Kidderminster, ‘‘ Kidder”, Kilmarnock, 
Scotch, Ingrain, Roman, Reversible, and Art-square carpets, 
besides having a variety of fancy names, such as Cumberland, 
Royal Crown, and others too numerous to mention. Techni- 
cally, these fabrics are classed as two-ply, three-ply, and four- 
ply carpets, and they are woven of woollen, worsted, linen, 
cotton, hemp, and jute yarns. Two-ply carpets are simply 
double cloths, composed of two warps and two wefts, which are 
interwoven according to pattern. Usually the ground colour 
of the one forms the figure of the other; but there may be four 
or more colours in the design of each, according to the variation 
of warp and weft. Three-ply technically may mean either three 
warps and two wefts or three of each. It is easy to understand 
that by bringing to either surface all the yarns in succession, or 
in the order prescribed by the design, a very elaborate pattern 
can be produced. The intricacy of the structure of these carpets, 
however, is not without its risks, the temptation being to weave 
as heavy and variegated a warp as possible with as light a weft 
as can be used to bind the whole together, thus reducing the 
labour of weaving. (/) FeLT Carrets.—T hough not very popular 
in this country, owing partly to the introduction of linoleum, the 
felt carpet is still made, and may be found useful under many 
circumstances. Felt is not a woven fabric; it is produced by 
the working together of wool fibres under damp heat and 
pressure into a flat and compact fabric. If well made, felt is 
durable; it dyes and prints beautifully. See Fe/. 

Carpmeals, a coarse cloth woven and worn in the North of 
England. 

Carriage, the part of the mule-spinning frame which carries the 
spindles, retreating 63 to 65 in. while the yarn is being paid 
out by the drawing and delivery rollers, imparting the required 
twist, and then returning, winding the spun yarn on the spindles 
and forming the cops. 

Carriage rug, a covering for the protection of the inmates of 
a carriage or motor, into which many of the heavier furs are 
made. 

Carrying robe, the long gown in which infants are clothed, 
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usually made of fine linen or muslin, and trimmed with lace 
or embroidered. 

Casague, a mantle with wide sleeves, apparently of Italian origin. 

Casement cloth, a linen fabric, used for light summer dresses; 
a fabric, either linen or cotton, woven twill, herring-bone, or 
plain, and worn by ladies; a plain linen used as curtains for 
casement windows. 

Casement curtains, small hangings of Madras muslin, linen, 
or lace, suitable for the sections of oriel windows, or the low 
Elizabethan windows fashionable in villadom. 

Cashmere, the fine soft silky hair of the Cashmere goat; fabric 
woven with the yarns spun from the wool of the Cashmere 
goat; a fine worsted cloth woven four-end twill 2/2, and made 
in imitation of real cashmere; lower-grade cashmere, composed 
of cotton warp and worsted or woollen weft; knitted goods 
made of fine worsted yarns spun with soft wools; mixed wool 
and cotton knitting yarns. 

Cashmere shawl, the soft and lustrous shawl woven in Cashmere. 
The wools of which these shawls are made are taken from the 
Cashmere goat, washed, bleached, dyed, and spun, then woven. 
There are two distinct kinds of cashmere shawl: the one, which 
is the older-fashioned and more costly, is woven in small 
pieces, which are afterwards seamed together in a remarkably 
deft way; the other 1s woven complete on the loom, by three 
or four weavers, each one having charge of a particular section, 
forming the design by operations which partake rather of 
embroidering than weaving. Producers of cashmere shawls are 
divided into six sections, as follow: 1, the designer (nakkash), 
who schemes out the pattern; 2, the putter-on (taraband), 
who selects the yarns and puts them in order; 3, the writer 
{moharrir ta‘lin), who plans the weave, arranging the com- 
binations of warp and weft; 4, the weaver (shagend); 5, the 
seamer, who joins the pieces; 6, the burler, darner, spotter, 
and finisher (puzgar). Obviously those divisions refer to the 
older style of shawl; in the weaving of the newer shawl a 
different division is adopted; but the labour, in any case, is 
very detailed and slow, few looms producing more than five 
shawls in the year, even when operated by three or four men. 
Cashmere shawls are now made in Simla, Ludhiana, Amritsar, 
Gujerat, Lahore, and a few other places. The name is also 
given, Kashmir. 

Cashmerette, a soft, lustrous fabric made in imitation of real 
cashmere cloth, composed entirely of cotton. 
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Cassimere, a four-end twill weave, ‘‘two-and-two ”, in technical 
phrase, and the pattern most frequently employed in the manu- 
facture of woollen goods. The exact meaning of the term has 
been lost, probably because of a confusion between ‘“ Kersey- 
mere” and “Cashmere”, the former being an open sort of 
coarse woollen cloth. At any rate, cassimere is now very 
loosely applied to all kinds and grades of woollen and worsted 
cloths woven four-end two-and-two twill. 

Cassock, a long, close-fitting garment worn by church choristers, 
clergymen, and others, under the surplice; a soldier's long over- 
coat. 

Cast, to cockle, lose shape or colour; casting-on is the act of 
forming the first stitches of a piece of knitting on the wire. 
Castor, a heavy quilted all-wool face-finished fabric suitable for 
overcoats; it is heavier than kersey, but rather lighter than 
beaver; a ladies’ glove, made of beaver skin; a silk hat; a tall 

hat made of beaver. 

Caudebeck, a light hat or head-covering made of lamb’s wool, 
camel’s hair, or ostrich down. The name is derived from 
Caudebec, the French town in which the hat was first manu- 
factured. 

Caul, a kind of net, composed of silk or gold threads, used by 
ladies for enclosing the hair. 

Cavyalleys, dyed cotton cloths of good quality made by the natives 
on the Isthmus of Panama, and imported into Great Britain 
during the eighteenth century for use as counterpanes and 
tablecovers. 

Cellular fabrics, a class of goods specially designed for summer 
underwear and athletic costumes, usually made of linen, and 
woven in a double mesh. 

Cellulose, the basis of vegetable tissues, and occurring in its 
purest form in cotton fibre; it is the basis of artificial silk 

Cendal, a kind of silk fabric resembling taffeta; also, sendad. 

Cerecloth, a cloth dipped in wax, or smeared over with some 
glutinous substance, used in the covering of open wounds and 
for wrapping dead bodies; also, ceecloth and cerement. 

Cha, a very thin, light Chinese silk fabric, sometimes woven plain, 
but often ornamented with floral designs so closely combined 
that the ground of the fabric is invisible; it is worn for summer 
garments by the Chinese. 

Chabnam, a very clear and fine muslin. 

Chacart, a cotton cloth with a check pattern, principally made in 
Surat. 
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Chafferconnes, painted linens of Indian manufacture. 

Chain, the warp threads of a web; long chain is the stuffer warp 
in a carpet, and small chain is the ground warp with which the 
fabric is constructed. 

Chaining, forming a series of loops on a single thread. 

Chaki, a fabric of silk and cotton made in Egypt. 

Challis, a silk and worsted fabric made on the same principle as 
crape, but thinner and finer in texture, first woven in Norwich 
in 1832, and very fashionable for a time. It was ornamented 
with figures, both printed and woven, and latterly was woven 
wholly of fine worsted. 

Chambray, a class of dress goods made in linen, union, and 
cotton, resembling gingham in appearance. 

Chameleon taffeta, an old form of iridescent fabric, woven with 
yarns of strongly contrasting colours. The usual method is to 
weave wefts of two different colours, shot about, upon a warp 
of one colour wholly opposite from the wefts. Say that the 
warp is heliotrope, and we have one pick of apple-green and 
one of pink alternately, the effect will be an iridescent fabric 
showing different colours, according to the way in which the 
light falls upon it. Even finer effects are obtained with a warp 
every alternate thread of which is of a colour different from the 
others, if the weaving design is carefully adapted to the pur- 
pose and the colours well chosen. Two-coloured warps, are 
not common, but they are sometimes used with striking effect. 
See Shot szlks. 

Chamois gloves, a kind of wash-leather glove, properly made 
with the skin of the chamois, but more often with the split hides 
of young bulls or the skins of sheep. 

Champ, the ground fabric of tapestry. 

Chantilly lace, a fine silk lace net. 

Charkana, a fine Dacca muslin, woven in a check pattern. 

Charmeuse satin, a silk fabric woven satin-weave and finished 
soft to drape well. 

Chasuble, a hooded garment; a vestment worn by a priest over 
his robe while celebrating the mass. 

Check, a rectangular pattern formed by crossing warp and weft 
of different colours upon each other, or by changing the weave 
so as to form squares on the width and length of the cloth. A 
check may be formed very simply by weaving so many ends 
twill and so many plain, and reversing on the repeat, the warp 
ends woven twill in the first instance being woven plain in the 
second. Check patterns are also produced by printing. Checks 
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may be woven in any kind of yarn, and there are check patterns 
in silk, woollen, worsted, linen, and cotton cloths. 

Cheese cloth, a coarse muslin used for covering cheeses, and 
sometimes made into articles of wear. 

Chek-mak, a fabric composed of silk and gold thread, mixed with 
cotton, made in Turkey. 

Chemic, the term used by bleachers for bleaching powder made 
up for use. 

Chemise (/7. chemise, Gey. Frauenhemd, Sf. camisa, /¢. camicia), 
a sleeveless undergarment, covering the main parts of the body, 
worn by ladies, and made of longcloth, cambric, or nainsook, 
variously trimmed or embroidered. 

Chemisette, an ornamental addition to the chemise, and worn 
over it; a yoke worn under an open blouse, bodice, or coat. 

Chenille, a kind of fringe formed by weaving a fabric consisting 
of closely-shot weft floated between separate sections of warp, 
so that, when the fabric is cut into strips lengthwise, the weft 
projects on both sides of the warp. By twisting, the flat pile 
is made to assume a cylindrical shape on the outside of the 
warp, giving the cord the appearance of a caterpillar, whence 
the name is derived. 

Chenille carpet. See Axmznster, Patent, and Carpet. 

Chesterfield, a loose overcoat, made of fine cloth. 

Chewiot, the kind of woollen cloth woven on the Scottish Border 
with the wool of the Cheviot sheep, and formerly the name 
given to that class of goods as distinguished from Saxonys, the 
finer class of woollens. The term is still applied to all kinds of 
rough tweeds, though Cheviot wool is not now exclusively used, 
and a large proportion of those fabrics are woven with shoddy 
yarns. 

Cheviot shirting, at first a sort of wincey, but now a coarse 
cotton shirting with a soft finish. 

Chevron, a fine kid leather used in glove-making; a kid glove; a 
low-grade dress material composed of wool. 

Chiffon, a fine silk muslin used for trimming or covering over 
robes of brightly-coloured silk; a silk tulle for millinery pur- 
poses. 

Chiffon nets, very fine light lace nets, usually black. 

Chiffonized, a finish which imparts a flat dull surface under which 
the lustre of the silk or velvet-pile shows as through a fine in- 
visible gauze. 

Chilli, a coloured fabric of cotton manufactured in Lancashire for 
the African trade. 
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Chimere, the upper robe of a bishop, formerly scarlet, but now 
more commonly black satin. 

China clay, a soft friable clay often used in the finishing of cotton 
cloths. 

China finish, a hard and very bright finish imparted to cotton 
fabrics by a heavy filling or stiffening, mostly composed of China 
clay. The cloths are first passed through a cold-water mangle, 
and then through a stiffening mangle once or twice, added lustre 
being obtained by a light calendering. This finish was origi- 
nally only intended for burial shrouds, but it is now applied to 
cloths intended for articles of wear. 

China grass, the fibre of the species of nettle (Bekmeria nivea), 
otherwise known as ramie, which has been prepared for centuries 
by the Chinese for textile purposes. The Chinese decorticate 
and de-gum the bark by hand, obtaining a fine fibre which they 
weave into a very strong cloth. See Aamze. 

China mats, a class of straw mats made in China, of various 
kinds and qualities. 

China silk, a light fabric composed entirely of silk; a mixed silk 
and cotton fabric; the raw silk produced in China from the 
cocoons of the Bowmdyx mort, which is unrivalled for quality. 
See Szk. 

Chinchilla, a pearly grey fur obtained from a small animal of the 
rodent species, native to Chile, South America, and use for 
muffs, stoles, scarfs, and other fur articles of wear; a very thick 
woollen fabric with a short wavy nap, made to imitate chinchilla 
fur, and used for cloaks and wraps. 

Chiné, a dress material of mottled pattern, woven with a silk or 
cotton warp previously dyed or printed so as to produce the 
mottled effect; another method of producing chiné is to twist 
two yarns of different colours together for weaving; ribbons, 
a class of millinery ribbons in which the fancy-coloured patterns 
are produced by printing on the warp before weaving. 

Chintz (/*. indienne or perse, Ger. Zitz, Sp. saraza, /¢. indiana), 
a cotton cloth printed in bright colours, generally used for 
draping and upholstery purposes. In its early forms chintz was 
a very artistic fabric, and rather costly, requiring five or six 
printings to produce the patterns, which were mostly flowers 
and foliage in natural colours. At the present day, however, 
chintzes are mostly of a cheap and gaudy character. 

Chip, the leaves of the Cuban palm prepared and made into straw 
plait; thin slips of wood converted into long shavings and 
formed into plaits. 
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Chlamys, a military cloak, worn especially by horsemen. 

Choker, a slang term for a necktie, and often applied to the high 
collars worn by clergymen. 

Christening robe, a long gown worn by infants for the ceremony 
of baptism. 

Chudder, a wrap of silk, muslin, or cambric worn over the head 
by the women of India; imitation chudder shawls, frequently 
named chudda shawls, are sold in this country. 

Cilace, a coarse cloth made of goat’s hair, often made into shirts 
and worn by monks by way of penance. 

Cincture, a girdle or waist-belt. 

Circassienne, a very light-weight cashmere cloth. 

Circular frame, the knitting frame invented by Sir Isambard 
Brunel, and afterwards remodelled and brought into use by 
other machinists; it is now one of the most important machines 
in the hosiery factory. 

Circular shuttle-box, a wooden cylinder fixed on the slay of the 
loom, carrying a number of shuttles, and revolving so as to 
bring into use each shuttle as it is required for the pattern. 

Civet cat, a small animal found in the north of Africa, the skin 
of which is made into furs. 

Clan tartan, the pattern of cloth worn by the members of a 
Scottish clan or family; it is usually some form of coloured 
check. 

Claw-hammer, the slang name for a dress coat, because of the 
shape of the tails, 

Clay worsted, a fabric with a twill similar to serge, but with the 
diagonal lines lying so flat to the surface as to be almost im- 
perceptible. 

Cleaning, a method by which silk yarns are freed from adhering 
matters, brushes being employed. Carpets are cleaned by beat- 
ing and brushing within an enclosed box, though the vacuum 
system is being increasingly employed. Furs are cleaned by 
beating with leather thongs. 

Cleaning, Dry, the removal of grease spots and dust from fragile 
fabrics by benzine or other spirit. 

Clearers, a class of appliances fixed on carding, drawing, and 
other textile machines for the purpose of keeping the mechanical 
parts in good working order; the clearers on the carding ma- 
chine are the card-clothed rollers which take the fibres from 
the rollers called workers, and give them back to the carding 
cylinder. 

Clearing, the act of removing superfluous colour from the printed 
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cloth; taking away the knots and other excrescences from silk 
yarns. 

Clew, a ball of yarn, twine, or thread; a thread; a section of warp; 
the line of a warp thread. 

Clinquant, ornamented with embroidery or tinsel. 

Clip, the wool obtained from the sheep in a single season on a 
farm, in a district, or a country; an appliance which grips. 

Clippings, the waste cloth from the tailor’s cutting-room. 

Cloak (#7. manteau, Ger. Mantel, S%. capa, /¢. mantello), a 
sleeveless overgarment. 

Cloakings, fabrics suitable for making cloaks. 

Clocks, ornaments worked into stockings by sewing or em- 
broidery. 

Close-fitting, made to the figure. 

Cloth (ff. drap, Ger. Tuch, Sf. pafio, /é, panno), a woven or 
felted fabric, used for making garments. The term was origi- 
nally the name of plain woollen fabrics, other fabrics being 
known by names descriptive of their special features or quali- 
ties, though we have no evidence that the rule was uniformly 
observed even in the earliest times. Certain heavy woollen 
fabrics are still designated specifically cloths, and this may 
arise from the fact that fabrics made of wool were the only 
kinds of clothing materials generally known to the common 
people in ancient times, or, alternatively, that such fabrics were 
recognized as the staple of the clothing trade. But Strutt 
mentions that the ancient Britons regarded the fabric made by 
felting as a cloth, and in early documents we read that woollen 
cloths were just as specifically mentioned as linen cloths and 
silk cloths. Technically, every woven or felted fabric is a cloth; 
the weaver of the tapestry carpet speaks of his cloth, and large 
pieces of knitted fabric which are cut to shape are also called 
cloth. Excepting for lace, net, and hosiery, cloth would be re- 
garded as synonymous with textile fabric. The term is generic, 
and the various kinds of material require to be specifically 
designated to distinguish them from all others. We have there- 
fore cotton cloths, woollen cloths, worsted cloths, linen cloths, 
silk cloths, and all the varieties of these. In many cases the 
generic term is omitted uniformly, as in serge, wincey, calico, 
hessian, canvas, muslin. gauze, and others; in other cases the 
generic term is compounded with the specific, as in sailcloth, 
cerecloth, tablecloth, broadcloth, &c. Again, such fabrics as 
velvet, velveteen, crape, carpet, plush, and new brand goods, such 
as nainsook, vyella, eolienne, are seldom described in the drapery 
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trade as cloths, though really belonging to the cloth class of 
commodities. 

Cloth of gold, the fabric which tradition decrees the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland shall wear at his coronation. It is 
woven at Braintree, of purest gold, alloyed sufficiently with 
silver to give it the necessary strength for combination with 
the silk of which the ground fabric is composed. Cloth of gold, 
different slightly in type and texture, is used for church vest- 
ments, and robes for Court and pageant, as well as some other 
purposes. 

Cloth of Tarsus, a fabric said to have been a combination of 
fine cashmere and silk. 

Clothier, a maker of men’s garments; a dealer in heavy cloths. 
The term was formerly applied to cloth manufacturers and 
dressers of woollen cloths; but that use has almost gone out 
of fashion. 

Cloth-yard, a cloth-measuring stick; an old measure for cloths. 

Cloud, a crocheted or loosely-knitted scarf worn on the neck and 
over the shoulders. 

Cloudy, a fault in cloths, mostly caused by flying threads. 

Clout, a small piece of cloth used in patching up rents or holes in 
garments; rough pieces of cloth used for washing purposes. 

Cluny lace, a kind of fancy lace, of distinct type, made originally 
at,Cluny, in France. 

Clutch, a kind of iron claw which transmits the action of the loom 
to the cloth-beam, causing it to wind on the cloth as it is woven. 

Coal-tar dyes, a class of dyes obtained from coal tar by distilla- 
tion. The production of coal-tar colours is still a developing 
industry, but the products may be roughly classified under three 
heads, viz. benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene, each obtained 
from the tar at different temperatures, beginning at 180° F. 
with the coming-over of the light oil which forms the basis of 
the aniline dyes, continuing till the heavy oil constituting the 
naphthalene group is produced, and finishing with the green 
grease named anthracene, the material base of the acid colours. 
Each one of these groups contains a wide range of colours, and 
every year the additions are numerous. At first most of the 
colours produced by coal-tar dyes were fugitive, but at the 
present time there is hardly any shade which cannot be pro- 
cured in a dye which is fast to every test. 

Coat (/*. habit, Gev. Rock, Sp. levita, /¢. abito), the upper gar- 
ment worn by gentlemen, differing from the jacket in having 
tails; a skirted overgarment worn by either sex. 
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Coatings, cloths specially designed for gentlemen’s coats. 
Coburg, a thin material at first woven of worsted and silk, but 
later of worsted and cotton, and used as a ladies’ dress fabric. 

Cobweb lawn, a thin transparent linen fabric. 

Cochineal, the dyestuff obtained from the Coccus cactz, an insect 
feeding on the cactus in Mexico. 

Cochineal corah handkerchiefs, a kind of red silk handker- 
chief. 

Cockle, the uneven texture of a cloth caused by inequality in the 
thickness of threads, or unequal tension of yarns. 

Cocoon, the conical ball of silk which the silkworm spins and 
winds round itself preparatory to falling into the chrysalis state, 
which becomes the raw silk of the filatures. When the cocoon 
appears in commerce, the silkworm has been killed by stifling 
or some other means, and beaten out. The cocoons are then 
steeped in hot water and cleared of the outer cover of floss, the 
hot water softening the gum which clothes the slender filaments 
or threads. In that condition the cocoons are ready for reeling 
q.v.). 

Codilla, the coarsest sortings of hemp or flax. 

Coif, a covering for the head. 

Coiffure, a headdress; a style of dressing the hair. 

Colbertine, a kind of French lace. 

Cold pig, the term dyers use to denote a colour or shade which 
has failed to take the market. 

Coll, to cut obliquely; to turn over collarwise. 

Collar (7. col, Ger. Kragen, Sf. cuello, /¢. collare), anything 
worn on the neck; specifically, a band of linen stiffened by 
doubling in the making and by starching in the dressing, shaped 
according to fashion, mostly worn by men, but also by ladies; 
the finish of a garment at the neck, generally of the same 
material as the garment, but sometimes of a finer stuff, such 
as velvet or silk. 

Collarette, a piece of lace worn round the neck by ladies; a fur 
necktie. 

Colobium, a monk’s sleeveless dress; an episcopal robe. 

Colour, the technical name for a dye. 

Coloured goods, those fabrics which have been dyed or printed. 

Comb (/~7. peigne, Ger. Kamm, Sf. peine, /¢. pettine), a toothed 
appliance; the band of bone, tortoiseshell, or ivory, studded 
with teeth, used for dressing the hair; the toothed instrument 
used by handcombers of wool; the class of machines employed 
in combing cottons and wools, preparatory to spinning. 
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Combinations, a knitted garment worn by ladies and children, 
consisting of a body with short sleeves and drawers. These 
goods form a large class in the underclothing department. 

Combing, the act of drawing into parallel condition the fibres of 
cotton or wool, in preparation for fine cotton or worsted spinning. 

Comforter, a long knitted scarf. 

Condenser, the machine by which woollen cardings are split up 
into strips and wrought into the form of slivers or rovings for 
yarn spinning. 

Coney, a rabbit; the fur of a rabbit; seal-coney is the most 
common imitation fur. 

Confection, a made-up piece of finery, sometimes a whole cos- 
tume, but more commonly a headdress. 

Cooking aprons, the linen or cotton garments worn in front of 
the dress to protect it from grease or other cooking materials. 

Coothay, a kind of striped satin made in India. 

Cop, a cylinder of spun yarn, generally formed on the spindle as 
the yarn is being spun; the form in which weft is sometimes 
wound for use in the shuttle. 

Cope, a rich robe worn by ecclesiastics on ceremonial occasions. 

Corah silk, a light, creamy washing silk; sometimes it is coloured 
by either dyeing or printing. 

Cord, a fabric the surface of which is ribbed lengthwise, or the way 
of the warp; a ribbed effect produced by weaving two or more 
warp*threads as one, by using warp threads thicker than the rest 
for the cords, or extra warp threads; a band, braid, or twine. 

Corded, a term generally employed to denote fabrics which have 
a ribbed surface caused by warp threads thicker than the ground 
warp. 

Cordoncillas, the common calico worn by the Indian population 
of Mexico. 

Cordonnet, a silk yarn used for braiding and knitting, made by 
twisting four to eight cocoon filaments loosely in a left-hand 
twist, and then tightly combining them with a right-hand twist. 

Cordurette, a variety of woollen dress goods woven with corded 
effects. 

Corduroy, a heavy cotton fabric woven with pile and ground 
wefts, the pile weft being woven with the warp so that, when 
cut, it forms lines of pile cord. The ground of the cloth is 
usually woven twill. 

Corkscrew, a kind of double twill, having an oblique warp effect; 
a yarn made by twisting threads of different thickness and 


colour, the thinner twining on the thicker with a corkscrew 
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effect. These yarns are largely used for granderelles, and some 
kinds of fancy wool fabrics. 

Corsage, that part of a lady’s dress which covers the body from 
the shoulders to the waist. 

Corset (/7. corset, Ger. Korsett, Sf. corsé, /¢. busto), the 
close-fitting undergarment worn by ladies, chiefly designed to 
support and protect the body and improve the figure of the 
wearer. Sometimes it is said that corsets, stays, and bodices 
are the same; but the present-day form of the corset shows a 
marked difference from stays. The latter compress the waist, 
while the corset lies closely and firmly over the body, coming 
down on the hips with a shapely curve, covering the whole 
front of the trunk with a shield. Corsets are of many shapes 
and kinds, and the qualities range from the silk-covered, lace- 
trimmed, delicately-curved articles of the Society dame to the 
simple garments of the factory girl. But the structure of a 
corset differs little in any grade; it is always composed of a 
series of stiffening ‘‘bones”, sewn into a stout fabric, with a 
lacing at the back to give flexibility and a pair of busks at the 
front to clasp the corset firmly. The bones in the better classes 
are whalebone, and the busks are kid-covered steel, while those 
of lower grade have bones of cane with metal busks. A corset 
of good quality retains its shape in wear, adjusting itself readily 
to change in the pose of the body. 

Cosmos fibre, an imitation wool produced from vegetalle fibre, 
invented at Dusseldorf in 1880. 

Costume (/*. costume, Ger. Kostum, Sf. traje, //. costume), a 
complete dress consisting of coat and skirt, or of bodice and 
skirt, according to the fashions prevailing. 

Costume Department, the section of a drapery business in which 
ladies’ costumes, robes, skirts, and coats are kept in stock. 

Cot, a baby’s crib or small bed. 

Coteline, a kind of corded white muslin. 

Cotillon, a striped black-and-white woollen fabric; an under petti- 
coat, mostly worn by peasant women. 

Cotton (7/7. coton, Ger. Baumwolle, Sf. algodén, J. cotone), a 
delicate fibre grown in the seed-pods of plants belonging to 
the order Malvacea, of the genus Gossyfium. The term, how- 
ever, is applied to fibres derived from numerous species of the 
genus Gossypium, t> yarns and threads, and to fabrics com- 
posed of cotton. (a) Fispres: The varieties of cotton are 
numerous, but the kinds which form the raw material for the 
goods handled by drapers can be classified according to the 
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countries of production. (1) American: Sea-island, Uplands, 
New Orleans, Texas, Mobile, Tennessee. (2) Egyptian: Brown, 
Gallini, Mitafi, Yannovitch, Abassi. (3) Brazilian: Pernam, 
Ceara, Maranham, Santos. (4) Peruvian: Sea-island, Rough 
Peruvian, Smooth Peruvian. (5) Indian: Surat and Madras. 
(6) Asia Minor: Yerli, and Smyrna. (7) Italian: Calabria. 
(See Gossypium.) (6) YARNS AND THREADS: Yarns spun from 
cotton are known and sold on the market under that name, the 
qualities being chiefly determined by what are called counts. 
(See Yarn measures.) Sewing threads, both for hand and 
machine sewing, are named cotton. (See Zhread.) (c) Fasrics: 
The range of cotton fabrics is very wide, but the main classes 
are: Calico, longcloth, sheeting, twill, sateen, Italian cloth, mole- 
skin, velveteen, corduroy, flannelette, drill, jean, duck, swans- 
down, muslin, jaconet, nainsook, lawn, cambric, damask, diaper, 
terry, leno, spider, Bedford cord, zephyr, mull, madapollam, 
calico print, cretonne, chintz, gauze, Madras muslin, lace, tulle, 
crépe, crape, crepon, and imitations of silks, linens, woollens, 
and worsteds. 

Cotton count, the number of a cotton yarn which, if multiplied 
by 840, will give the number of yards of that yarn in one pound 
avoirdupois. Number 1 count gives 840 yards to 1 lb.; 20s 
gives 16,800 yards, and so on. Counts range from Is up to 
500s, though commercial yarns seldom exceed 360s, which are 
sometimes used for the finest muslins, but more commonly 
doubled for fine lace yarns. About 1300 threads of 360s count 
would lie in the space of one inch. 

Cotton manufacture, the process by which cotton fibres are 
made into yarns, threads, and fabrics. The stages in the process 
are: Bale-breaking, opening, scutching, mixing, carding, combing, 
drawing and doubling, improving, roving, spinning, reeling, 
winding, doubling, yarn dyeing, warping, beaming, weft-spooling, 
weaving. Other processes are applied to various fabrics for dif- 
ferent purposes, such as bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, printing, 
dressing or finishing, and cutting, as for velveteen and corduroy. 

Cottonade, a fabric made in imitation of fancy cassimere for 
men’s wear; sometimes simply a cotton material imitating some- 
thing else. 

Cottonee, a Turkish satin composed of cotton and silk. 

Cottonize, to convert any fibre into the condition suitable for 
manufacture by the cotton process. 

Counterpane (Fr. courtepointe, Ger. gesteppte Bettdecke, Sp. 
cobertor, /¢. coperta), a stitched bedcover; a quilt. 
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Coupon, a remnant. 

Course, a round or row of stitches in knitting or lace-making. 

Coutille, a stout cotton fabric, otherwise known as corset drill, 
woven 30/30 to 28/22, in various widths. 

Coventry blue, a kind of thread used in embroidery. 

Cover, the nap of a fabric. Bad cover is a fault in cloth, caused 
by improper setting of warp, by the raking of the reed in 
weaving, or by mistakes in the finishing operation known as 
cropping. 

Coverlet, the uppermost cover of the bed, and generally of a light 
and ornamental character. 

Covert, a pepper-and-salt grey effect produced by doubling yarns 
of different colours for warp and weft. 

Covert cloth, a cloth suitable for making shooting garments for 
both ladies and gentlemen; it is usually a heavily-milled woollen 
fabric. 

Crabbing, a wool-finishing operation. 

Crack, a fault in cloth, caused by a beating-up motion of the loom 
without a weft thread being inserted, and shows as bare warp 
across the cloth. 

Cradle blanket, a blanket of small size for covering a baby. 

Cram, the setting of cord and very close weaves, three or more 
threads being passed through each dent in the reed. 

Cramoisie, a crimson cloth. 

Cranky, a kind of linen fabric. 

Crape, a crinkled gauze fabric originally made of raw silk, but 
later composed of ordinary silk, silk and worsted, or pure 
worsted. The crinkling is produced by weaving a soft weft on 
a hard-twisted warp, the latter curling up in the finishing and 
forming crinkles with the fine soft weft. Dyed black, crape is 
used for deep mourning garments; but the fabric has a pretty 
appearance when dyed in bright colours. 

Crape moirette, a woollen gauze, woven with a fine warp, widely 
set, and a heavy weft of fleecy character. 

Crash, a linen fabric, woven plain or twill, heavy for packing and 
rough towelling, but of finer texture for dress uses. 

Cravat (7. cravate, Ger. Kravatte, Sf. corbata, //. cravatta), a 
neckcloth, a scarf which is tied. 

Cravenette, a showerproof cloth, named after the inventor. 

Crazy quilt, a patchwork quilt made of pieces irregular in size 
and shape, depending for its charm on the harmony of the 
colours and the stitching with which the patches are edged. 

Creel, the bobbin hoider on a spinning machine. 
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Crepaline, a dress fabric woven with a broad band of crape. 

Crépe de Chine, a very soft and fine silk fabric, with a crépe 
finish, produced by differences between the weight and twist of 
warp and weft. 

Crépe lisse, a very light silk or cotton fabric with a crépe effect, 
largely used for ruchings and other trimmings. 

Crépe zephyr, a kind of yarn-dyed cotton fabric woven with a 
weak warp and a strong weft very hard twisted; under changes 
of temperature combined with the application of water the weft 
curls up, giving the crinkled effect. 

Crepon, a craped fabric produced by a thick extra warp woven 
very loosely in with the ground; it may be silk, worsted, or 
cotton, white, black, or variously coloured. Mercerization has 
been used to produce the same effect. Also called cvznkle or 
secrsucken, and anciently identical with crépe. 

Cresean, a coarse cloth resembling canvas; also, carised. 

Cretonne, a printed fabric used mostly for hangings and furniture 
covers, originally composed of hemp warp and linen weft, but 
now woven chiefly of cotton, the warp being very thick and the 
weft fine. 

Crewel, a loosely doubled and twisted silk or worsted yarn used 
in embroidery and other fancy work. 

Crib blanket, a small blanket for wrapping up an infant in its 
crib of cot. 

Cricket suit, a dress worn by men and boys when playing cricket, 
usually a white flannel or flannelette jacket and duck or flannel 
trousers. 

Crimping, the act of producing a wavy effect on fabrics. 

Crinoline, originally a stiff fabric composed of horse hair and 
cotton for holding out a lady's dress, and later a petticoat ex- 
panded with hoops of whalebone or steel; but now applied to a 
kind of hat frame made of horse hair, or imitations of it, stiffened 
and shaped. 

Crinoline muslin, a strong muslin used as a substitute for the 
horse-hair fabric. 

Crochet, a kind of lace fabricated with a single thread of silk, 
worsted, or cotton, by a series of loops intersecting each other in 
various directions and widths, according to pattern or design. 
Crocheting is a factory industry, but more often it is an employ- 
ment of ladies in their own homes. 

Crochet hook, the instrument used in crocheting, shaped like a 
large needle, with a sharp hook at the tip to catch the yarn and 
draw it through the loops. 
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Crocodile cloth, a woollen or worsted dress fabric figured with a 
stitched or Bedford cord effect. 

Crofting, the oldest method of linen bleaching, which consists of 
spreading the cloths out on a field of short grass after they have 
been soaked through an alkaline lye. 

Cropping, the act of cutting the raised nap of woollen fabrics, to 
give a smooth face or a level nap. 

Cross-bred, a term applied to wools obtained from sheep of 
mixed breed. The bulk of the wool used in manufacture is 
cross-bred; it is strong and useful, but lacks fineness and high 
quality. 

Crossover, a kind of knitted wrap worn by ladies which comes 
over the shoulders and is crossed round the waist. 

Crow, the simplest form of four-end twill, used in producing 
swansdown and other twilled goods. 

Crown lining, a fine crinoline or stiff tarletan used by milliners 
for lining the crowns of hats and bonnets. 

Croydon, a class of cotton fabrics closely resembling linen. 

Croydon finish, a style of finishing cotton cloths to give them a 
thready appearance. The cloth is first run through a hot-water 
mangle, lightly dried, beetled, calendered, beetled again, and 
pressed. 

Crumb cloth, a linen or stout cotton sheet laid over the carpet to 
protect it from food crumbs falling off the table, dust, or other 
injurious substances. 

Crush hat, a silk hat made collapsible, so as to be easily carried 
under the arm or stored in small compass; an opera hat. 

Crutch, the fork of trousers. 

Cruvate, the original of cravat, corrupted from Croate, the name 
given to certain French regiments of light infantry who wore a 
neckcloth tied in front. 

Cubica, a worsted fabric of fine texture used for linings. 

Cuff, the fold at the end of a sleeve; the broad band of stiff linen 
on the sleeve of a dress shirt; a substitute for the dress shirt 
cuff, worn loose on the wrist and fastened by studs or links. 

Curling pins, a kind of clasp in which ladies put their hair to 
make it wavy or curly. 

Curtain (77. rideau, Gey. Gardine, S%. cortina, /¢. cortina), a 
drapery of any kind of fabric used as a screen. Curtains are 
used for many purposes and in different ways. Some curtains 
hang over doors, and serve to divide up apartments; they are 
draped over beds and hang beside windows. For uses so varied 
different fabrics are required. Costly and heavy curtains are 
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made of silk damask, mixed silk and wool tapestry, worsted 
damask, plain and figured velvet, and other rich fabrics. 
Curtains intended to let in the light are usually of Madras 
muslin or lace, and these constitute the bulk of window curtains. 
(See Madras mustin.) Lace curtains form a very large class, 
which is usually divided into warp-woven and netted curtains, 
the latter being the better and more costly. See Lace. 

Curved twill, a waved pattern produced by a graduated variation 
in the twill weave. 

Cushion (/*7. coussin, Ger. Kissen, Sf. cojin, /¢. cuscino), a bag 
filled with feathers, wool flock, or other soft materials, covered 
with an ornamental fabric, and used to furnish a soft rest for the 
body. 

Cushion cover, a bag of silk, satin, velvet, or any ornamental 
or embroidered fabric, for enclosing the stuffed cushion. 

Cushion stitch, a kind of flat stitch used in embroidering the 
background of a figured pattern. 

Cut, a cloth piece; a measure of yarns, the cut of linen being 
230 yd., and that of woollen yarn being 300 yd. 

Cut-pile, the face pile of velvet, plush, velvet-pile tapestry, and 
Wilton carpets, which has been woven in loops and cut. 

Cutter, the operative who cuts out the cloths for the making of 
garments. 

Cutting, Scientific Dress, the system devised by modern dress- 
makers for cutting out cloths and linings to make ladies’ garments. 

Cutting system, a plan based upon the principle of proportion 
by which men’s garments are cut. 

Cuttle, to let the cloth lie loose, so that the fibres of the yarns 
may recover from milling or any other operation. 

Cut-work, a form of embroidery, in which the pattern is wrought 
upon a foundation and then cut out. 

Cyclas, a gold-and-silk fabric fashionable in England during the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. 

Cycling suits, garments specially made for riding on bicycles 

Cylinder, the large card-clothed roller in the centre of the carding 
engine, the fibres being drawn out between it and the revolving 
flats or worker rollers; the square block of wood hung horizon- 
tally in the Jacquard machine, having holes in each of its four 
sides corresponding to the needles in the Jacquard, and pressing 
back the needles for which there are no holes in the pattern 
cards which drop upon it in regular succession. 

Cylinder printing, the printing of textile fabrics by means of 
engraved cylinders. 
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Cyprus, a kind of light linen fabric, supposed to have been first 
made in Cyprus. 


D 


Dabos, the name given by the merchants of Lyons to woollen 
goods manufactured at Das, in Languedoc. 

Dabuis, a white cotton muslin which takes its name from Dabhol, 
a town in Bombay Province, where it is manufactured. 

Dacca muslin, the finest muslin known to the world before the 
invention of the spinning mule, woven at Dacca, in India. 
Commercially known as tanzeb, this fabric is composed of 
cotton yarns ranging up to 180s count, and because the cotton 
is a variety native to India, which shrinks under washing and 
bleaching in thickness, the muslin appears much finer than the 
size of the yarns would indicate. Considerable quantities are 
made at Fyzabad, Benares, and Bulandshahr, as well as Dacca, 
and can be obtained by European buyers. Addhi is another 
grade of muslin belonging to the same class, and woven largely 
at Lucknow. 

Dacca silk, an embroidery silk. 

Dado, a prominent border on fabrics intended for use as hangings. 

Dalmatic, a vestment worn by bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church when celebrating mass. 

Damaris, an Indian taffeta. 

Damascene lace, an adaptation of Honiton lace, and formed by 
joining Honiton sprigs with corded bars and lace braiding. 

Damask, originally a figured silk fabric, introduced into Europe 
from Damascus, the silk variety being now known as satin 
damask. The figuring is produced by varying the prominence 
of the weft and the warp, making, for instance, the figures by 
warp satin and the ground weft satin. Linen damasks are pro- 
duced on the same principle, the figures being warp-flushed 
satin and the ground weft-flushed satin. That is why all 
damasks are reversible, the figures on the back being formed 
by the weft and the ground by the warp. Cotton damasks are 
now produced. Linen damask is sometimes called dammasse. 

Damassquette, a brilliant silk cloth woven at Venice during the 
eighteenth century; the best quality had a gold floral pattern, 
which was flattened out under rollers and made to assume the 
form of thin plates. This fabric was imitated by Vaucanson at 
Lyons, but the manufacture has been long discontinued. 

Dam-brod, a black-and-white check in squares, resembling the 
figures on a draught-board. 
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Damping, conditioning cloth for finishing or for making into 
garments. 

Darab, a grey cotton cloth, bordered with a red stripe, woven of 
Surat cotton, and worn by women of certain Indian castes. 

Dari, a prayer carpet, woven of cotton in a double-cloth weave, 
and largely produced in India. 

Daridas, an Indian taffeta made of vegetable silk fibres. 

Darnamas, the highest quality of cotton fabric made at Smyrna. 

Darnet, a coarse damask made at Tournai in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the threads of which were wool, linen, silk, and gold. 

Darning, the operation of mending faults in cloths, by which the 
weave of the fabric is skilfully imitated; mending hosiery. 

Darning block, a round convex piece of hardwood, fitted with a 
handle, on the head of which the knitted fabric to be mended is 
placed. 

Darning needle, the large size of needle, with a wide eye 
for taking in the soft thick yarns used in mending knitted 
goods. 

Darning wool, skeins of wool sold for mending hosiery. 

Dart, an inserted piece for the purpose of making a garment fit 
to the contour of the body. 

Debage, dress goods with a warp resembling alpaca and a dyed 
woollen weft. 

Deccan rug, a kind of carpet made in India. 

Decollette, a low-necked bodice; ladies’ evening dress. 

Decolouring style, the discharge style in textile printing (q.v.). 

Decorticate, to strip the bark from a fibre preparatory to using 
for textile purposes. 

Delaines, light worsted dress goods, made of fine and long- 
stapled wools; fabrics woven with woollen warp and worsted 
weft, woollen weft and cotton warp, or cotton warp and weft. 
Delaines are the principal class of goods composed of wool 
which are printed. 

Delivery roller, the roller which sends the yarns or other goods 
out from the machine. 

Demy, a close-fitting garment. 

Denier, an old measure for the weights of silk. 

Denim, a heavy cotton twill, composed of coarse yarns, and 
usually dyed dark-blue or brown. 

Dent, the split of a reed in the weaving loom, through which the 
warp passes. 

Dentelle, a narrow lace edging with a saw-tooth pattern. 

Derby-rib machine, the appliance invented by Jedediah Strutt 
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for making alternate purl and plain on knitting frames. Ribbed 
hosiery is sometimes called Derby rib. 

Design, the plan of a cloth pattern, drawn out on pointed paper, 
and indicating by symbols or squares the flush of warp or weft. 

Devil, the name given to two different machines used in textile 
manufacture: (1) the machine with which the raw wool or cotton 
is opened out; (2) the rag-tearing machine. 

Dew retting, reducing the gum of flax and hemp by laying the 
pulled stalks out on the grass and leaving them to the influences 
of sun, air, and moisture. 

Dewing, spraying cloths to remove dryness. 

Dhoti, an Indian cotton garment piece worn by the men round 
the waist and over the thighs, woven 4 to 7 yd. in length and 
2 to 4 ft. in width, with a figured pattern at one end always, 
and sometimes at both ends; the plain-woven striped cotton 
fabric manufactured in Lancashire to supply dhotis to the lower- 
grade natives of India; also, dhootz, dhutz, dhooty, and dhotee. 

Diagonal, a heavy twill cloth, sometimes used for trimmings, in 
which the twill line runs at an angle of 63 degrees; various dia- 
gonal twill fabrics used for men’s suits and overcoats. 

Diamond twill, a lozenge pattern produced by reversing the 
weave of warp and weft in a common twill. 

Diaper, a fabric on which small square figures are woven. For- 
merly diaper was a silk fabric, but at present the name is chiefly 
associated with linens having a small diamond-shaped pattern 
or figure in a square, used for table linen, towels, and other such 
purposes, though the fabric is also imitated in cotton. 

Dice, small squares of different colours. Diced patterns are used 
for edgings of dresses, and as tartan for the bands of Highland 
bonnets. 

Dicky, a shirt front of linen. 

Dimity, a very fine white cotton fabric, woven in fustian style, 
with a corded surface. 

Dimity ruffling, a narrow cotton fabric, closely plaited, and worn 
as an edging. 

Direct dyes, a class of dyes which can be used for dyeing cotton 
fabrics without the use of a mordant or fixing agent. 

Dirk, a small dagger worn as part of the Highland dress. 

Discharge style, the method of textile printing, in which a pat- 
tern is printed on cloth with a chemical agent which removes 
the ground colour and leaves the figures of the printed pattern 
white, or coloured with a dye introduced into the discharge 
paste. See Zertile printing. 
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Dissection, a method of examining cloths by separating the warp 
and weft threads. 

Distaff, the cleft stick on which the carded or combed fibres of 
wool were wound for hand-spinning. In ancient times the distaff 
was held under the left arm of the spinner, and the wool was 
drawn down with a twisting motion of the finger and thumb to 
the point of the spindle. Later, however, the distaff was fixed 
over the wheel, leaving the arm of the spinner free. 

Divided skirt, a garment resembling loose trousers, introduced 
at various times, but finding little favour among women; a 
style of underskirt; a loose knicker worn by children and 
ladies. 

Dobby, a mechanical appliance invented for automatically lifting 
and depressing a large number of healds on a loom, forming a 
warp shed varied according to pattern. There are various types 
of dobby, some closely resembling the Jacquard, but the latter 
lifts neck cords joined to single heald cords, while every dobby 
acts upon heald shafts. An ordinary dobby has hooks connected 
with the heald-shaft levers, horizontal wires threaded upon the 
hooks, and a lifting block with knives. Outside, and acting on 
the needles, are chains of flat pieces of wood called lags, pierced 
with holes, some of which are filled with pegs; the lags come 
in succession on to a cylinder in close contact with the ends of 
the needles, driving back those opposed to the pegs and letting 
the other needles through the holes, thus taking certain hooks 
out of the path of the lifting knives. The hooks lifted pull 
up the heald shafts connected with them, thus forming a shed 
as required by the pattern. Dobby weaves are patterns re- 
quiring at least as many as six changes in the combination of 
warp with weft, and the best of the dobbys can manipulate 
forty-eight heald shafts, with an equal number of distinct varia- 
tions in the lift of the warp threads. 

Doeskin, a closely-woven, face-finished woollen cloth, generally a 
warp-faced twill, heavily felted, and cropped to a fine, smooth 
surface so as to resemble the skin of an animal. 

Doeskin gloves, a strong kind of glove made of deerskin. 
Doffer, an operative who takes the full bobbins or cops off the 
spinning frames and supplies their places with empty ones. 
Doffing, the action of an oscillating comb ora card-clothed cylinder, 
in carding machines, stripping from the large cylinder the carded 
fibres and delivering them to the sliver-forming apparatus; the 

operation performed by the doffer. 

Dogskin, the skin of dogs, sometimes made into rugs. 
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Doily, a kind of woollen fabric; a small table napkin; a linen dish 
mat, trimmed and embroidered with lace. 

Dolman, a Turkish style of coat with open front and narrow 
sleeves; a ladies’ mantle with armholes, and a shoulder cape 
coming over to the front and covering the arms. 

Dome umbrella, an umbrella with ribs bent to a deep curve. 
See Umbrella. 

Domett, a flannel cloth with a cotton warp, napped on both sides, 
and used extensively for warm linings, shirts, and such purposes; 
it is commonly woven in pieces of 45 yd. and 36 in. wide. 

Domino, a large black cloak with a hood; a hood worn by canons 
officiating in a cathedral church; a mask of black cloth. 

Doormat, a rectangular piece of fabric mainly designed for wiping 
the feet on when entering a house from the street, and made of 
plaited strands of coir, hemp, or rough flax; but sometimes em- 
ployed as a hall ornament, and made of finer materials, such as 
plush, velvet, carpet, and other fabrics. 

Doria stripes, light cloths with a cord made by having more 
ends in the reed than required for the width of the stripe. 
Dornick, a stout linen cloth woven ina twilled diaper pattern, and 
used for tablecloths; also, dorzzc, dorneck, darneck, and darnet. 
Dorsel, a kind of woollen fabric used for hangings; a tapestry 
screen hung behind the altar in a Christian church, intended to 
correspond with the colour and ornamentation of the altar itself. 

Rendered also dosed. 

Doss, an ornamental tuft of flowers or ribbons. 

Dot, a kind of embroidery stitch, otherwise known as foznt d’o7. 

Double cloth, a fabric composed of two cloths woven together, 
and closely joined so as to appear one. Technically, all fabrics 
in which there is more than one warp and one weft throughout 
the whole body are double cloths. A cloth containing two 
warps and one weft, two wefts and one warp, as well as a cloth 
having two warps and two wefts, is designated thus by weavers 
and manufacturers. As commonly understood, however, a true 
double cloth consists of two distinct fabrics which might be 
woven separately, joined together by what are called stitches, 
formed by interchange of warp and weft between the two cloths. 
The best and soundest of these fabrics are woven of yarns of 
equal quality, and are sometimes called reversible double cloths. 
More commonly, however, the device is employed to give a 
heavy body to a fine cloth, and the back is composed of yarns 
much inferior to those in the face cloth. Much skill is required 
to produce double cloths of this kind, because the back and 
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the face are apt to separate, cockle, or cut, unless the difference 
in thickness and quality between the yarns has been carefully 
calculated and allowed for in the weave. 

Double ribbon, a ribbon composed of two fabrics woven as one, 
and usually reversible, having a perfect pattern on both sides. 
Double warp, the name given to fabrics woven with twofold 
warps, to give strength and thickness; calicoes, huckabacks, 
shirtings, and other fabrics are made double warp, though not 

in anything like the same quantities as single-warp goods. 

Doublet, a close-fitting coat coming below the waist, worn by men 
in the Middle Ages as an under dress, doublet and hose being 
regarded as a complete suit of clothes; but at the present time 
the term is not much used. 

Doubling, the act of combining slivers or yarns together in textile 
manufacture. 

Doup heald, the half-heald which is used in weaving gauze. 

Dowlas, a coarse kind of linen; imitation woven of hard-spun 
cotton yarns. Irish linen dowlas is woven in pieces 40 and 
80 yd. in length, and in widths of 36, 40, 46, and 50 in. 

Drab, a thick woollen fabric, generally of a reddish-brown colour. 

Drabbet, a coarse linen twill. 

Drachm, the commercial standard weight for silks, usually written 
1-dr., 2-dr., &c., silk. 

Draft, the length to which yarns are elongated in the various 
stages of spinning. 

Drafting, the planning of the weave of a cloth; the laying-out of 
the patterns for a suit of clothes or other garments. 

Drap, a light woollen cloth, woven twill-face and plain-back, given 
a broadcloth finish, and having a lustre on the back. 

Drap d’or, a fabric woven of natural silk, which, when boiled-off, 
shows a pale-gold colour; the weft is usually tussar and the warp 
ordinary silk yarn. 

Drape, to make cloth; to arrange a fabric in hanging lines or in 
folds on any figure or other object. 

Draped, the hanging of a fabric in long folds. 

Drapery, the business of selling cloths; cloths; technically, the 
term is used to denote a business which includes dealing in gar- 
ments, dress accessories, and other dry goods. 

Drawing, the elongation of slivers or rovings for the production 
of yarns; the insertion of warp through the healds and the reed 
preparatory to weaving. 

Drawing frames, a class of machines used in spinning for pre- 
paring slivers or other thick yarns. 
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Drawing-in, the operation of running the warp threads through 
the eyes of the heald cords; otherwise called healding. 

Drawing rollers, the rollers on drawing and spinning frames 
which elongate and attenuate slivers, slubbings, and roving#fto 
the required proportions. The degree of attenuation effected 
on a yarn is regulated by the difference between the speed of 
the back and front rollers. If, for example, the front roller 
delivers yarns to the spindles six times faster than it receives 
them from the back rollers, the yarns must be elongated to that 
extent. 

Dresden china, effects obtained in silk fabrics with printed 
warps, the design being in imitation of Dresden pottery. 

Dress (/7. habillement, vétement, Ger. Kleid, Sf. vestido, /z. 
vestimento), a lady's bodice and skirt. 

Dress coat (/7. frac, Ger. Frack, Sf. frac, /¢. frac), a coat 
without skirt, and having narrow pointed tails, worn by gentle- 
men for evening dress. 

Dress goods, that class of fabrics used in making ladies’ dresses; 
but the term is often specially applied to faced cloths. 

Dress jacket, a short coat sometimes worn at dinner by gentle- 
men in place of the dress coat. 

Dressing, sizing yarns, threads, or cloths; finishing fabrics; rais- 
ing the nap of cloths; weighting, stiffening, conditioning, or 
lustring fabrics by material agents, or by the application of 
friction, beating, boiling, steaming, or rolling; size, paste, or 
other agents employed in finishing goods. 

Dressing bag, a cloth or leather bag containing brush, comb, 
and other toilet requisites. 

Dressing case, a box fitted inside to contain brush, comb, hand 
mirror, glove stretchers, button hook, scissors, &c. 

Dressing gown, a loose robe worn when dressing, or in négligé, 
and generally made of a light, warm material, such as duffel, 
molleton, domett, &c., though higher qualities are of silk or 
satin quilted. 

Dressmaking, Scientific, a system of dressmaking based upon 
the principles of proportion, and applicable to every form of 
attire, no matter how much fashions vary. It is upon this 
system that the success of the ready-made trade in costumes, 
dresses, robes, and other fashion garments has been based. 

Drill, a heavy twilled fabric of linen or cotton, used for stout 
linings. 

Driving gloves, a strong kind of leather glove, usually lined and 
padded. 
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Drop-shuttle box, a contrivance invented for automatically 
changing the colour of the weft in weaving. Instead of a 
single shuttle box at each end of the loom batten, two, three, 
or four boxes are placed one above the other, so that each may 
be brought in turn to the level of the shuttle race and in line 
with the picker by means of one or other of the mechanical 
devices invented for the purpose. On the power looms at 
present in use the boxes are brought to the level of the race, 
from above it or below it, in the order required by the pattern, 
through mechanisms operated on the cam-and-lever principle, 
in various forms, and uniformly in close association with the 
shedding appliances of the loom. 

Drugget, a heavy woollen cloth, formerly used as a material for 
winter petticoats, but now made in lower grades for carpet 
coverings and cheap carpeting. 

Dry goods, the general name for textile goods of every kind. 

Ducape, a corded silk fabric of medium grade. 

Duchesse satin, a satin of superior quality. 

Duchesse set, a set of toilet covers for a dressing chest, usually 
consisting of six pieces, linen or cotton, woven cambric, plain or 
honeycomb, and embroidered or trimmed with lace. 

Duck, a stout linen or cotton fabric used for athletic suits or 
ladies’ summer dresses. 

Duffel, a thick woollen frieze cloth having a thick nap; a cloth 
woven with cotton warp and an open-spun woollen weft, used 
for warm loose robes and dressing gowns; also, duffle. 

Dumb singles, silk yarns composed of cocoon filaments reeled 
without twist. 

Dummy, a model upon which dresses, robes, and other articles 
of wear are exhibited. 

Dumobin, a Scottish plaid of fine texture, probably corrupted 
from Drumalbin. 

Dungaree, a coarse cotton fabric, generally dyed blue, worn 
originally by Indian coolie labourers, but now in general use 
among firemen and engineers. 

Dunging, the removing of superfluous mordant by passing the 
dyed goods through a mixture of cow's dung and warm water. 
A solution made up of phosphate of lime, phosphate of soda, 
and gelatine is used as a substitute. 

Dupion, a double cocoon; silk from double cocoons. 

Durance, a stout, heavily felted woollen stuff, made to imitate 
buff leather; also, duvant. 

Dust coat, a light overcoat or overjacket. 
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Duster, a light piece of cloth used in removing dust from furni- 
ture, and generally sold in bunches. 

Dutch tapes, narrow bands of fabric of heavy make. 

Dye (/». teinte, Ger. Farbstoff, Sp. tinte, /¢. tinta), the substance 
or liquid with which fabrics are coloured. 

Dyed goods, those fabrics which have been coloured by means 
of dyeing, as distinguished from natural grey, bleached, or 
printed goods. 
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Earth flax, a popular name for asbestos (q.v.). 

Ecru, a silk woven with yarns from which the natural gum has 
been only partially removed; a creamy shade of lace. 

Edging, a narrow lace or embroidery used for trimming. 

Egret, the white plume obtained from various species of heron, 
and much prized as a hat decoration or for a headdress; a plume 
of feathers or a tuft of ribbons arranged in the form of the egret 
plume. 

Egyptian, the general name of cottons obtained from Egypt 
and the Sudan, the chief kinds of which are Gallini, Mitafifi, 
Yannovitch, and Abassi. Native Egyptian cottons are fine, long 
in staple, strong, but tending to hardness, and of a brownish 
colour. Abassi, the white Egyptian cotton, is clear and lustrous, 
but hard. Egyptian cottons are used for fine and hard-wearing 
fabrics, the yarns being spun to as high as 250s count, though 
the commercial yarns seldom exceed 1008 weft. 

Eider down, the soft feathers obtained from the breast and body 
of the eider duck, and used for padding quilts and heavy wraps; 
it is also used for making muffs and necklets. Vegetable imita- 
tions of eider down are put into inferior bed quilts. 

Eider-down blanket, a blanket with a long, soft nap on both 
sides. 

Eider-down cloth, a light woollen cloth, with a very heavy nap, 
designed to serve the purpose of the knitted fabric formerly 
sold under the same name; it is suitable for women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear. 

Elastic goods, fabrics, varying in width, but mostly narrow, 
having threads or shirrs of caoutchouc woven in between the 
back and front of a thin double cloth. Elastic fabrics are woven 
for special purposes, such as belts, garters, braces, and surgical 
stockings, and may be composed of silk, linen, cotton, or wool. 
Loom elastics are woven in widths, graded from 4 in. up to 
24 in., and packed on cards containing each 1 doz. yd. 
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Ell, the oldest standard European measure of length, and said to 
have been founded on the length of a king’s arm. For a con- 
siderable time it was identical with the yard in England, but 
variations effected by historical causes too minute to be noted 
here separated the two measures. In Scotland the ell has been 
kept near to the yard, being 37.2 in.; the English ell is 45 in.; 
the French ell is 54 in. Up till near the close of the nineteenth 
century the ell was the standard measure for cloths among 
Scottish hand-loom weavers. 

Elongated twills, a class of twills in which the angle is greater 
than 45 degrees. See Zwe//. 

Elsie work, an embroidery upon cream-tinted canvas with 
coloured line borders or corners, the design being traced upon 
the centre and filled in with fancy stitches. 

Embossed velvet, a velvet upon which designs have been 
printed by means of heated cylinders with the designed pat- 
terns engraved upon them in intaglio, the pile around the lines 
of the figures being heavily pressed down. 

Embroidery (/~. broderie, Ger. Stickerei, Sf. bordado, /¢. ricamo), 
a fabric on which raised figures have been made by stitches. 
of various forms with white, coloured, gold, silver, silk, worsted, 
linen, or cotton threads. Embroidery is done on net, lace, silk, 
linen, or cotton fabrics, and may cover the whole foundation, or 
leave ethe foundation cloth bare for a ground. The whole is 
wrought with the needle, and the stitches are varied according 
to the effect desired. The favourite designs are composed of 
leaves and flowers and conventional representations of various 
natural objects. 

Embroidery threads, silk, linen, and cotton threads specially 
prepared and twisted for use in embroidery. 

Enamelled cloth, a fabric heavily glazed and embossed, used for 
upholstery purposes. 

Ends, warp threads; a pattern is said to occupy so many ends or 
warp threads, as, for instance, three-end, four-end, five-end, 
&c., twills (q.v.). 

Engineer’s cloth, a kind of twilled dungaree used for overalls 
of engineers. 

Ensign cloth, a plain linen or cotton cloth suitable for flags and 
bunting. 

FEn-tout-cas, a large sunshade or umbrella. 

Folienne, a cotton fabric dressed with a silky face. 

Epaulette, an ornamental badge worn by officers in the British 


navy above the rank of lieutenant; a shoulder ornament on a 
Vou. IV. 59 
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lady’s bodice or jacket, generally sewn across from the top of 
the armhole to the base of the collar, though the correct naval 
position is across the armhole at the top. 

Eria, a silk obtained from Assam, spun by the Eria moth, Attacus 
vicint. 

Ermine, the fur of a long-bodied little animal of the weasel 
species which changes from reddish-brown to white in winter, 
while the tail is always black. Ermines are trapped by thou- 
sands in Northern Europe, Asia, and America, during winter, 
and the skins sent to the fur markets. The fur is made into 
muffs, boas, stoles, collars, and other articles of wear. Being a 
costly fur, ermine is imitated in coney and other light furs. 

Estamene, an inferior woollen cloth formerly made at Chalons 
on the Marne. See Zammy. 

Eton jacket, a jacket cut off at the waist, worn by the boys at 
Eton Public School. 

Evener, the appliance used by weavers to regulate the laying of 
the warp on the beam; a ravel. 

Evening dress, the garments worn by ladies and gentlemen at 
dinner, at evening parties, and on occasions of ceremony. 

Extra warp, the warp woven into the body of a fabric for orna- 
mental purposes; extra weft has the same use. 

Extract, the manufactured wool which has been taken from 
union cloths or rags by carbonizing the cotton fikres with 
sulphuric acid and heat. It is used in the same way as shoddy 
and mungo, and has various names, such as alpaca wool, Tibet 
wool, and other fancy disguises. 

Frye, the small aperture in a needle through which the sewing 
thread is passed; the round frame of wire which is the comple- 
ment of the hook, and into which it is inserted to form the 
hook-and-eye fastening; the loop or other opening in a heald 
cord through which the warp thread is drawn. 

Eyelet, a small tubular metallic ring inserted in fabrics for lacing 
purposes. 
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Fabric (77. étoffe, Ger. Gewebe, Sf. género, /¢. fabbrica), any 
kind of article made by a combination of textile yarns; it is 
the most comprehensive term which can be used in the textile 
trade. Cloth, which ranks next to fabric in comprehensiveness, 
cannot be used to denote lace, net, carpet, and knitted goods; 
but all these are fabrics—that is, materials made with textile 
fibres or yarns. 
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Face, the right or upper side of a cloth; the front of a backed or 
double cloth. 

Face finish, the finish given to woollen and worsted cloths to 
cover the face with a soft and regular nap. 

Faced cloths, those cloths which have a different weave or finish 
on the front or face from the back. 

Facings, the trimmings on the collar and cuffs of a military coat; 
the outside lining of a lapel on a dress or frock coat; the 
extra trimmings on a lady’s bodice which are sometimes 
fashionable. 

Factory, originally the house or residence of the cloth factors 
or agents; the place where fabrics are manufactured. The first 
cotton factory was built at Cromford, Derbyshire, under the 
supervision of Richard Arkwright, for the purpose of efficiently 
carrying through the cotton-spinning process he had devised. 

Fadge, to conceal a join or seam in a cloth; also, fudge. 

Fag, a rough spot or knot in a woven cloth. 

Faggot, to ornament fabrics by drawing out some of the threads 
and tying those remaining together in sets at their centres, like 
faggots; an ornamental stitch used to connect long strips of fabric; 
sometimes, /fagot. 

Faille, a kind of silk ribbon used in the trimming of hats. 

Faller gills, a class of machines, the special feature of which is a 
set of bars carrying upright needles, and running on screws from 
the feed to the drawing rollers in close succession, dropping 
down or “falling” at the end of each traverse, combing out 
the fibres fed to the machine; the gills are used for preparing 
long wools, flax, hemp, and other long fibres. 

Faller wire, the long wire on the mule spinning frame which 
guides the spun yarn on to the spindle and assists in shaping 
the cop. 

Falling stop-motion, a class of appliances extensively used in 
textile manufacture for stopping the machines when a thread 
breaks. 

Falls, long veils worn by infants and by widows in deep mourning; 
infants’ falls are of lace net, Chantilly or Brussels, and of fine 
Shetland wool; widows’ mourning falls are generally of a fine 
tulle or crape. 

Fan (Fr. éventail, Ger. Facher, Sf. abanico, /¢. ventaglio), a 
small triangular instrument, expanding to form a half-circle, 
made up of ivory or bone ribs, covered with silk painted or 
embroidered, used by ladies for reducing the heat of a room or 
screening their faces from the sun, by waving it to and fro. 
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Fancy dress, a costume worn at a ball or pageant representing 
some historical personage or any imaginary character. 

Fancy work, embroidery, tambour work, crocheting, and various 
other methods of making ornamental fabrics. 

Fancys, vari-coloured woollen cloths, or wool cloths woven other 
than plain; ribbons and silks with coloured patterns. 

Fangot, a bundle of raw silk or other goods, weighing from 
I cwt. to 22 cwt. 

Farmer’s satin, a coat lining made with cotton warp and wool 
weft. 

Farthing change, packets of smallwares usually accepted instead 
of a farthing in change. 

Farthingale, the wide-hooped undergarment worn by ladies in 
the sixteenth century. 

Fascinator, a kind of light shawl worn over the head. 

Fashion (/7. mode, Ger. Mode, S%. moda, /¢. moda), the style 
of dress or costume most affected by well-dressed people; the 
shape and appearance of a garment; the mysterious authority 
which favours certain changes in the shapes, colours, and styles 
of all kinds of apparel and headgear. 

Fashioned hosiery, stockings and half-hose knitted so as to fit 
close round the legs. 

Fast colours, those colours which do not fade under sunlight or 
washing. ° 

Fasteners, double metal discs which are held together by a 
spring pin, used instead of hooks and eyes. 

Fathom, a length of six feet, the standard measure for length in 
ropes and twines. 

Fayence blue print, a fabric printed with indigo blue. The 
indigo is mixed with copperas and orpiment into a fine paste, 
and printed on the fabric, which is then steeped in an alkaline 
bath. The indigo is reduced and dissolved, and becomes fixed 
in the fabric. 

Fearnaught, a heavy woollen fabric, with a shaggy nap, used 
for making overcoats; the rough carding and mixing machine 
used in wool manufacture. 

Feather bed, a mattress stuffed with feathers. 

Feather boa, the long, thick scarf worn by ladies, composed of 
ostrich, cock, or other feathers. 

Feather cloth, a woollen fabric ornamented with feathers in- 
serted between warp and weft during weaving. 

Feather stitch, an embroidery stitch formed in pairs slanting 
from each other like the plumes on the quill of a feather. 
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Feathers (77. plumes, Gey. Federn, Sf. plumas, /¢. piume), the 
plumes of ostriches and other birds, used in trimming hats and 
ladies’ bonnets. 

Fell, the edge of a web of cloth which has been last woven and 
therefore nearest the reed in the loom; the skin of an animal. 
Felling, folding one edge of a seam over the other and sewing it 
down; sometimes a double sewing, the one piece being sewn 
under the edge of the other, which is then folded over and 

again sewn. 

Felt, a fabric composed most commonly of wool, though some- 
times of cotton, made by pressing, rolling, and beating the fibres 
till they are combined in a solid piece. 

Felt carpet, a kind of carpet made by felting wool fibres to- 
gether. 

Felting, the process of making felt; the operation by which 
woollen fabrics are shrunk and compacted, the fibres in the 
cloths being pressed and kneaded under beaters or rollers so as 
to draw them closer and cause them to adhere. 

Felting machine, the long machine, consisting chiefly of rollers 
having a reciprocating motion and a level bed over a warm-water 
trough, by which wools are converted into felts; the modern 
machine used instead of the fulling stocks for felting woollen 
cloths. See Fudling stocks. 

Felts, the large class of goods composed of felts: hats, both ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s; mats, rugs, carpets; cloths of various kinds and 
made up in many forms. 

Ferret, originally a narrow tape made of floss silk in Italy, but 
now denoting a strong binding which may be composed of silk, 
mohair, wool, or cotton. 

Fettler, the operative whose duty it is to clean the carding rollers 
and cylinders. 

Fez, a close-fitting headdress, commonly red in colour and with 
a tassel in the crown, worn instead of the turban by Turks, 
Egyptians, and other Eastern populations. 

Fibre (/*. fibre, Ger. Faser, Sp. fibra, /¢. fibra), a small filament 
or thread constituting the tissues of animals, vegetables, and 
fabrics. Textile fibres in common use are classified as follows :— 
(2) AntmaL: Alpaca, angora or mohair, camel's hair, goat hair 
or cashmere, horse hair, silk, vicuna, and wool; (4) VEGETABLE: 
Cotton, flax, New Zealand flax, hemp, jute, ramie, and sisal; 
(c) Minera: Asbestos. 

Fibre pom, a plume made in imitation of a Pomeranian grenadier's 
feather. 
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Fichu, a piece of lace, muslin, or other light material worn by 
ladies to cover the throat, shoulders, and breast. Originally a 
fichu was a small scarf for the breast and shoulders of ladies in 
low evening dress, but the fichu has become a part of the bodice, 
shaped according to the fashion in dress. 

Figured fabrics, those fabrics in which patterns are woven by 
varying the weave from plain or twill; figures may be made by 
a simple combination of plain and twill weaves, by variation in 
twill weaves, or by extra warp or wefts. 

Fillet, a band of lace or cloth. 

Filleting, a kind of tape. 

Fillibeg, a Highland kilt, called by that name because it is smaller 
than the plaid (deag = little in Gaelic). See Azz. 

Filling, the weft of a fabric, so named because it fills in with 
crossing threads the spaces between the warp or longitudinal 
threads and forms the cloth; any substance used to load or 
stiffen cloths; the act of dressing cloths with filling substances. 

Filling engine, a combing or hackling machine by which waste 
silk fibres are drawn out and laid parallel in preparation for the 
spinning. 

Fine-drawing, the Spenser by which the smallest flaws found 
in cloths are mended, the warp and weft threads being passed 
through in the same way as the cloths have been woven. 

Fingering yarns, a four-ply wool yarn, either woollen or worsted, 
used for knitting garments or stockings by hand. 

Finish, the style in which a yarn or fabric is prepared for sale and 
use. 

Finishing, the operations by which yarns and fabrics are made 
suitable for sale and use. There are numerous finishing pro- 
cesses, but the principal are the following :—(@) Corron: Washing, 
drying, singeing, bleaching, filling by mangling, dressing, starch- 
ing, beetling, calendering, pressing, raising, cropping, brushing. 
(6) Fustians: Cutting, waxing, rolling, brushing, raising, crop- 
ping, brushing. (c) Prints: Bleaching, printing, dressing. (d) 
Woo L-eEn: Scouring, felting, raising, cropping, brushing, pressing. 
(ce) WorsteEp: Scouring, drying, raising, cropping, boiling, steam- 
ing, shrinking, pressing. (7) Linen: Washing, bleaching, dress- 
ing, glazing, starching, beetling, calendering. (g) Lace: 
Drawing, washing, bleaching, dressing, pressing. (4) SiILk: 
Glazing, bleaching, dyeing, pressing. Some fabrics are given 
one kind of finish or another, and no class of fabric is passed 
through all the stages named. Most silks, for instance, are not 
glazed, and grey calicoes are not bleached; but some cottons, 
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such as prints, are passed through nearly every finishing opera- 
tion; and both woollens and worsteds are elaborately finished. 

Fitch, the fur of the polecat, used for making muffs, scarfs, stoles, 
and other garments. 

Fitting, a practice adopted by makers of garments for the purpose 
of suiting the figure of the wearer. Fitting generally takes 
place when the garment, coat, skirt, blouse, or other has been 
cut and partly made, so that any alterations which may be re- 
quired can be easily effected. 

Fittings, a class of articles necessary for the equipment of a 
drapery warehouse or shop. Fittings and fixtures are terms 
which are rather loosely employed. Fittings are things which 
are easily movable and do not enter into the structure of the 
establishment; fixtures are business accessories which have been 
made part of the structure; but though a broad distinction may 
be drawn between the two classes of things, there are fittings 
which may be fixtures in one place and not in another within the 
walls of the same room. See Shop-fitting. 

Fiume, a kind of flax grown in Egypt. 

Five-end twill, a twill which is completed on five warp ends, the 
regular pattern flushing four warp threads or four weft picks 
every shot, the remaining thread in each case being the binder. 
Five-end satin, however, is a broken twill in which the binding 
stitches, instead of being in regular succession, are distributed as. 
widely as possible over the figure. See Zwzll. 

Fivette, a light woollen or cotton cloth, woven diagonal twill, and 
made at Troyes; it is mostly used for linings. 

Flag (Fr. drapeau, Ger. Flagge, Sp. bandera, /¢. bandiera), a 
piece of calico or linen having a coloured design woven or 
printed upon it and used for display or decoration. 

Flannel (77. flanelle, Ger. Flanell, Sf. franela, /¢. flanella), a 
soft woollen fabric of open texture with a fine nap, generally 
woven plain, but may be twilled; it is used for warm under- 
garments, for athletic suits, and thick linings. 

Flannelette, a cotton imitation of flannel, made with thick soft- 
spun yarns and raised on a kind of carding machine, which pro- 
duces a soft nap. 

Flap, a piece attached to a garment at one side only, and hanging 
loose; a pocket cover, sewn on above the mouth of the pocket 
and falling over in front of it. 

Flax, the plant from which linen fibres are derived; properly, the 
fibres are called flax until they have become what is named 
“line”, by a series of preparatory operations which straighten 
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the long fibres and take away the short ones in the shape of tow. 
The plant, Linum usztatissimum, grows in fields, and averages 
between 3 and 4 ft. in height; it flowers at maturity, and when 
the flowers fade the plant is pulled for fibre purposes. The 
fibre resides in the inner bark of the stalk, and it is freed from 
the outer rind and inner woody matter by a process which 
dissolves the gummy substance. After retting, as the process is 
called, the flax is scutched, or broken by beaters, and rough- 
hackled or combed to clear away adhering matters. In this 
condition the fibre is called undressed flax, and is ready for con- 
version into linen yarns. See Lznen. 

Fleece, the wool shorn from a single sheep; the fleece contains 
different qualities of wool, which are separated in the operation 
known as sorting (q.v.). 

Flemish hollands, a kind of heavy linen fabric made in 
Flanders. 

Flemish lace, a point lace of fine quality, formed by what is 
known as the Flemish stitch. 

Fleur de soie, a Lyons satin interlaced with a twelve-harness 
weave. 

Fleur de velour, a superior grade of velvet. 

Flix, the soft down or under-fur of animals. 

Float, the length to which a warp or weft thread extends without 
crossing or interlacing in the fabric. 

Flock, the lowest grade of wool fibre, largely composed of loom 
dust and the refuse of shoddy; a higher grade of flock, made by 
roughly tearing worsted rags into small pieces, is used for stuff- 
ing beds. 

Flocking, a method of inserting flock into woollen cloths during 
felting, for the purpose of giving a fictitious weight and bulky 
appearance to the cloth. 

Floorcloth, a heavy flax or hemp canvas thickly painted over 
and made solid, used as a floor covering. 

Florentine, a kind of twilled silk used in making fancy waistcoats, 
and for covering cloth buttons; 4-shaft cotton drill. 

Floss, the unreeled filaments of silk used in fine embroidery; the 
soft outer covering of the cocoon. 

Flounce (/7. volant, Ger. Falbel, Sf. volante, /¢. gala), the piece 
of fabric sewn round the body of a garment, a dress, petticoat, 
skirt, or underskirt, the lower edge hanging loose and spreading 
outwards. 

Flowering, imitating flowers in embroidery. 

Flowers, Artificial, a class of goods chiefly used in millinery, 
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and made of silk, plush, or other fabrics, to imitate natural 
flowers singly or in sprays or bunches. 

Flushed, a term denoting the fact that a thread of warp or weft 
has been crossed over other threads in the cloth without inter- 
section, but applied more particularly to those brought to the 
face of the cloth. For instance, a warp-satin warp thread flushes 
across seven picks of weft in every repeat of an eight-end satin 
weave; but it is equally true that the weft thread floats over 
the same number of warp ends at the back of the cloth. 

Fly shuttle, the shuttle motion invented by Kay, of Bury, which 
enabled hand-loom weavers to drive the shuttle across the web 
by a single stroke. A handle was connected by cords with a 
Y-shaped piece of leather sliding on a wire in the shuttle box at 
each end of the batten, the tail of the piece of leather filling the 
width of the shuttle box, and by its motion driving the shuttle 
before it. Jerking the handle to right or left, the weaver caused 
the picker at either end to run in the same direction, giving the 
shuttle a stroke, sending it flying out of the shuttle box and across 
the loom through the warp shed, entering the shuttle box at the 
other end of the batten, driving the picker in that box back, and 
sO preparing for another stroke. This ingenious and simple 
contrivance played an important part in the development of 
the textile industry, and the principle still operates in all weav- 
ing looms. 

Folding machine, a mechanical contrivance by which piece 
lengths of cloth are folded and measured for stock. 

Footing, a bordering cotton lace of a plain pattern. 

Fork, the point at which the legs of trousers join. 

Fork, Loom, a small fork-shaped lever which stops the loom 
when the weft fails. 

Foulard, a fabric which has a coloured pattern produced by first 
padding the cloth through the dye and then discharging either 
to a white or substituting another colour by mixing it with the 
discharge paste. The name means, literally, a padding machine. 

Foundation, any material used for stiffening fabrics or garments, 
or employed as a base for a woven or embroidered figure; buck- 
ram, canvas, French canvas, muslin, and mohair are used as 
stiffenings by dressmakers, tailors, and milliners; linen or wool 
cloths are foundations for embroideries, though, of course, silk is 
also used, but not so much as a foundation as a ground; linen 
and net are lace foundation materials. 

Foundation weave, a twill or satin weave upon which figures 
are woven. 
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Fourchette, the piece between the fingers of a glove which joins 
the back and front together. 

Four-end twill, a twill weave containing four warp ends in the 
repeat; it is used to distinguish the common twill of that size 
from the cassimere twill, which is written 2/2 instead of 3/1 in 
the designer's plan. 

Fox, a class of furs obtained from animals of the fox tribe. See 
Furs. 

Frame, a term in common use among makers and sellers of fabrics, 
and usually qualified by the name of the class of things to which 
it belongs, e.g. embroidery frame, knitting frame, loom frame, 
spinning frame, lace frame, silk frame, &c. 

French merino, a fine worsted dress cloth, originally made in 
France, but now manufactured in this country, though the 
quality of the goods has been greatly reduced. 

Frieze, a heavy woollen cloth with a raised and shaggy nap on 
one side, mostly used for overcoats and wraps. 

Frill (F*. jabot, Ger. Handkrause, Sp. vuelo, /¢. gala), an edging 
which may be broad or narrow, composed of silk, lace, tulle, 
linen, or cotton, gathered, plaited, fluted, or piped, according to 
the use for which it has been designed or the fabric to which 
it is attached. Frills are attached to blinds, pillow cases, crib 
quilts, ladies’ underclothing, men’s dress shirts, lace ties, lace 
curtains, and many other articles, as well as forming closé-fitting 
collars and other forms of ladies’ neckwear. The essential 
feature of a frill is the fluted, or uniformly gathered shape, 
though the tendency of the present day is rather towards 
making the distinction between, say, a flounce and a frill consist 
merely in the fact that the latter is of a lighter, finer material 
than that to which it is attached. 

Fringe (/”. frange, Ger. Franse, Sf. franja, fleco, /¢. frangia), a 
border of loose threads. The threads of a fringe may be simply 
the unwoven warp of the fabric itself, knotted, formed into 
tassels, or netted, with only the long ends loose. Some fringes 
of Indian shawls are beautiful borders, reticulated and knotted 
elaborately, the threads finally coming out in a long, thick 
pile. 

Frizzing, a finishing operation by which Petershams and nopped 
woollen cloths are given a face covered with little knots of wool, 
the long nap being curled into that form by what is called the 
frizzing machine. 

Frock (/7. robe, Ger. Kleid, Sf. bata, /¢. vestina), a loose gown 
worn by females of all ages, but chiefly by young girls. 
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Frock coat (7. redingote, Ger. Gehrock, Sf. levita, /¢. marsina), 
a gentleman's coat with broad skirts, square cut in front, and 
the same length all round. 

Frog, a spindle-shaped button or toggle, and a loop correspond- 
ing, both surrounded with ornamental braiding, and used to 
fasten a cloak or jacket by passing the toggle through the loop. 

Frogging, a form of braiding which imitates the frogs on a 
coat. 

Front, Shirt, the stiff piece of linen on the breast of a dress 
shirt; a stiff piece of linen worn over a woollen or union shirt 
to give the appearance of a dress shirt. 

Frontal, an embroidered covering hung in front of an altar. 

Frontlet, a narrow band across the forehead worn by many 
classes of Eastern women, and at one time fashionable in Great 
Britain. 

Fud, the refuse from the carder or scribbler in the woollen- 
manufacturing process, which is generally used to mix with 
shoddy in making yarns. 

Fudge, the tailor’s slang term for the eking out of a garment with 
a different fabric of similar appearance, or the seaming up of a 
rent or break to make it look like whole cloth. 

Full fashioned, hosiery or knitted underwear finished with flat 
seams selvedge-edged throughout. 

Full regular, the term descriptive of hosiery underwear which is 
seamed by knitting instead of machine looping. 

Fuller’s earth, a kind of friable clay used to remove the grease 
from woollen cloths previous to felting or fulling. 

Fulling, the term formerly used to describe the whole process 
of felting and finishing woollen cloths; at present the word is 
practically equivalent to felting (q.v.). 

Fulling stocks, the oldfashioned machine used for felting woollen 
cloths, consisting mainly of a pair of heavy-headed wooden 
mallets, geared over a sloping trough, so that the mallet heads 
beat alternately upon the bed of the trough. The woollen 
cloths, having been impregnated with soap, are laid in the 
trough, and the mallets beat upon them, the angle of the strokes 
and the slope of the trough combining to give the blows a 
slanting effect which acts on the wool fibres, drawing them 
closer together, and working the cloth into a firm and solid 
texture. 

Fur (77. fourrure, Ger. Pelz, SP. pelo, /¢. pelliccia), the fine, soft 
hair growing on the skins of certain animals. 

Fur dressing, the preparation of the pelts of fur-bearing animals 
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for use as garments, by cleaning, shaving, unhairing, softening 
with grease, fleshing, cleaning, whitening, dyeing, and finishing. 

Furs, the muffs, boas, stoles, jackets, coats, collars, and other 
garments made with dressed furs. The furs best known are: 
Badger, black bear, brown bear, grizzly bear, Polar bear, beaver, 
civet cat, chinchilla, ermine, fitch, red fox, cross fox, silver fox, 
white fox, blue fox, kitt fox, Japanese fox, American fox, grey 
fox, goat, hamster, hare, kolinsky, lamb, Astrakhan lamb, broad- 
tail lamb, Persian lamb, American marten, baum marten, fisher 
marten, stone marten, Japanese marten, marmot, mink, Russian 
mink, mole, musk ox, musquash, lynx, nutria, opossum, rabbit 
(coney), raccoon, sable, sealskin, skunk, squirrel, wallaby, wolf, 
wolverine. 

Furs, Imitation, real furs dyed and dressed to imitate furs of a 
higher grade. The real furs and trade names of the imitations 
principally sold are the following :— 


Trade Name. 

Sable, sable coney, French sable. 

Seal, electric seal, Red River seal, Hudson 
seal, seal musquash, seal coney, mus- 
quash coney. 

Ermine, chinchilla, chinchilla coney. 


Real Fur. 
Rabbit, dyed. 
Rabbit, dyed and shorn. 


Rabbit, white. 


Fitch, dyed. Sable, sable fitch. 
Goat, dyed. Bear, bear goat. 
Kid. Lamb, broad-tail, caracul. 


Marmot, dyed. 


Musquash, dyed. 


Musquash, pulled and dyed. 


Mink, dyed. 
Nutria, pulled and dyed. 


Nutria, pulled natural. 
Opossum, shorn and dyed. 
Otter, pulled and dyed. 
Wallaby, dyed. 


Mink, sable, skunk, sable marmot, mink 
marmot, skunk marmot. 

Mink, sable, mink musquash, sable mus- 
quash. 

Mink, sable, mink musquash, sable mus- 
quash. 

Sable, sable mink. 

Seal, electric seal, Red River seal, Hudson 
seal, seal nutria. 

Beaver, otter, beaver nutria, otter nutria. 

Beaver, beaver opossum. 

Seal, seal otter. 

Skunk, skunk wallaby. 


Furbelow, a pleated flounce used to ornament skirts and petti- 
coats. 

Furniture plush, a fabric with a face pile, generally woven of 
cotton and mohair, and used for covering chairs, sofas, and other 
pieces of furniture; also called Utrecht velvet. 

Fustian, a class of stout double-weft :cotton fabrics, those woven 
satin twill, and with the face weft cut to form a pile, being 
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variously named velveteen, beaverteen, or corduroy, according 

to the sett of the twill and the manner in which the pile is 

cut and finished; other fustians are cantoon, moleskin, &c. 
Fuzz, cotton loom dust. 


G 


Gabardine, a coarse loose overdress or frock; a rough linen; any 
mean form of dress. 

Gain, the degree of speed to which the outward run of the mule 
carriage exceeds the delivery of the yarn from the rollers in the 
stationary frame, representing an elongation of the yarns de- 
livered; the difference of speed between the compression and 
coiler rollers on the end of the carding engine, by which the 
sliver is lengthened. 

Gaiter (77. guétre, Ger Gamasche, S%. polaina, J¢. uosa), a 
covering for the ankle and upper part of the foot, worn over 
the shoe, usually buttoned or buckled on the outer side of the 
foot, and secured by straps passing under the instep. 

Galligaskins, a kind of wide hose; loose breeches; gaiters of 
leather for sporting use. 

Galloon, a silk, woollen, or union tape used for binding and 
braiding; embroidered trimming made in narrow widths of silk 
or cotton; a narrow lace made of gold, silver, or other metal 
threads, employed in edging and trimming uniforms. 

Galon, strictly a narrow gold or silk braid for the hair, but often 
used in the same sense as galloon. 

Gambade, Gambado, a leather legging covering the leg from 
under the knee to the ankle, mostly used in horse-riding. 

Gambeson, a quilted surcoat. 

Gammadion, a cruciform ornament embroidered on clerical vest- 
ments and engraved on church bells, derived from the Greek 
gamma. 

Gare, the lowest wool sorting, consisting of the coarse hairs grow- 
ing on the legs of a sheep. 

Garibaldi, a blouse loose at the waist, properly of a red colour, 
originating from the loose red shirts worn by the soldiers of 
Garibaldi as well as that great leader himself. 

Garment cutter, the machine with which ready-made suits are 
cut. A knife is made for each shape and size, and the pieces 
are cut out in the same way as dies are stamped. 

Garnishing, ornamental trimmings of garments. 

Garter (/7. jarretiére, Ger. Strumpfband, S%. liga, jarretera, 
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ft. giarrettiera), the narrow band, generally of elastic, which 
keeps the stocking in place; rendered almost obsolete by the 
suspender. 

Garter webbing, the narrow fabric woven with rubber threads 
covered over with cotton or silk, largely used for making garters 
and suspenders. 

Gassing, a factory term for singeing (q.v.). 

Gathers, a fabric drawn up into folds or plaits or puckers, and 
held in position by threads. Rows of stitches are run through 
the cloth, and then the thread is drawn, pulling up the fabric 
into folds which are shaped according to the size of the stitches 
and the tightness of the drawn thread. 

Gati, a cotton diaper made in India. 

Gauffering, a method of crimping and shaping fabrics by means 
of stamping, pressure, heat, and other agencies, specially em- 
ployed in the manufacture of artificial flowers for millinery trim- 
mings, &c. Also, goffering. 

Gauge, the standard of measurement, specially applied in knit- 
ting; a stocking is said to be 25-gauge, 28-gauge, &c., accord- 
ing to the number of stitches per inch. 

Gauntlet, a glove covering the hand and wrist, generally made 
with a wide cuff, and useful for riding and archery. 

Gauze, a very thin fabric woven by crossing warp threads upon 
each other, the weft being shot through to bind the crossed 
threads. Originally brought from Gaza as a silk fabric, gauze 
is now commonly made of cotton. 

Gazzi, a fine fabric composed of silk warp and cotton weft, made 
principally at Diarbekir, Asia Minor, and usually striped in 
bright and contrasting colours; used for furniture covering, the 
fabric is frequently imitated in cotton. 

Geneva gown, the pulpit dress of Presbyterian and Low Church 
clergymen, usually composed of black silk. 

Gennappe, a smooth worsted yarn which is capable of being 
harmoniously combined with silk in the making of fringes, 
braids, and other smallwares. 

Genoese embroidery, a fine-art needlework, outlined with a 
thin cord worked over with buttonhole stitch on a linen or 
cotton ground. 

Genoese velvet, a richly-patterned silk velvet, the design of 
which is produced in pile and the ground left flat and smooth; 
it is sometimes interwoven with gold threads. 

German wool, another name for Berlin wool (q.v.). 

Germantown yarn, a thick woollen yarn of low counts, employed 
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chiefly in the knitting of scarfs, mittens, bootees, and similar 
articles of loose texture. 

Gig, the machine used for raising the nap of cloths. The cylinder 
is clothed with the heads of a prickly plant called a teasel, and 
the sharp and flexible spikes are brought into close contact with 
the surface of the fabric, drawing up the nap, and imparting to 
the face a hairy character, which is afterwards brushed and shorn. 

Gill frame, a class of machine used in drawing out and combing 
into smoothness various kinds of long fibres. The gill frame 
is employed in the manufacture of worsted, linen, ramie, jute, 
hemp, and, in a modified form, of spun silk. Of course the 
frames vary in size and structure according to the fibres dealt 
with, and the stage of the manufacturing process in which they 
are employed. 

Gillet, a waistcoat which forms a vest for the front of a gown. 

Gimp, a narrow flat braiding made of silk twisted over cord or 
wire, and used to ornament furniture, though the finer and 
lighter kinds are frequently employed in the trimming of 
curtains and dresses. The gimp thread is suitable for making 
raised edges round buttonholes or flat embroidery designs. 

Gimp yarn, a thin, tightly-twisted botany worsted thread and 
a thick, soft thread of fine wool twisted together, the latter 
being wound spirally on the former which forms the core of the 
yarn; a combination of chain and screw twist, composed of four 
yarns, and made, as a rule, of mohair. 

Gin, the cotton-cleaning machine invented by Eli Whitney in 
1793, which greatly assisted in developing cotton production. 
It is properly known as the saw-gin, the main instrument of the 
machine being a long-toothed circular saw which draws the 
cotton through a grid and leaves the seeds behind. The saw- 
gin has been superseded, but the most effective cotton-cleaning 
machines are operated on the same principle. See Roller gin. 

Gingham, a yarn-dyed fabric originally made of linen and cotton, 
and largely used for umbrella covers, but now woven of cotton; 
slang name for a very large kind of umbrella. 

Girdle, a cord which is drawn round the waist and either loosely 
tied or buckled. The girdle is used for securing the waist of 
dressing gowns and other loose robes. 

Glace silk, a silk cloth which has been specially dressed for the 
purpose of obtaining a smooth and lustrous surface; it is liable 
to cut readily, but may be found of great service in millinery 
and for ribbons. 

Glass cloth, a coarse linen towel for wiping glassware; a fabric 
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formed by sifting finely-powdered glass on to a cloth covered 
with soft glue, and used for polishing metal surfaces; a cloth 
woven with finely-spun glass threads, lustrous and often 
brilliantly coloured. 

Gloria, a fabric woven with silk warp and wool weft, in a warp- 
face twill, to show up the silk as much as possible; it is largely 
used for sunshade and umbrella covers and dress goods. 

Glossing, the operation of steaming and stretching silk yarns to 
give them a glossy appearance; sometimes calendering is de- 
scribed by the term. 

Glove (fr. gant, Ger. Handschuh, Sp. guante, /¢. guanto), 
a covering for the hand, providing separate compartments 
for each finger and the thumb. Introduced into Great Britain 
in the thirteenth century, gloves appear to have been made by 
London manufacturers in 1378 and exported from Bristol in 
1382, though it seems probable that glove-making was begun 
in this country at an earlier date. During the reign of Henry I, 
according to Planche, gloves, ‘some short, some reaching 
nearly to the elbows,” were worn by prelates and princes. This 
variability in length of glove has continued to our own day, and 
fashion ranges from the glove buttoning close to the wrist up 
to one with twenty-four buttons extending over the whole arm 
up to the elbow. Gloves are made of many kinds of material. 
Doeskin, lambskin, kid, and sheepskin leather, imitation beaver, 
buckskin, and astrakhan cloths, woven lisle thread and silk, lace- 
net, point lace, and knitted materials, are all made into gloves, 
as well as a large variety of special stuffs coming and going 
from season to season. Worn to protect the hands from cold, 
heat, friction, dirt, or any contact which may soil or hurt them, 
gloves serve many purposes, and are therefore made in a wide 
variety of forms. Gloves for riding, motoring, driving, golfing, 
cricketing, hockey-playing, boxing, and other sports; for dust- 
ing, washing, and other household duties; for outdoor, summer, 
winter, evening, and ceremonial wear—are worn, and in the 
last-named category fashion plays its diversifying part. 

Goat, the skin of the goat used as a fur; it is chiefly used for 
making rugs. 

Goat’s hair, a general name for various kinds of very fine wool 
obtained from animals ef the goat family. Cashmere, the finest 
of animal fibres excepting silk, is the fleece of the Tibet goat; 
mohair, another fine fibre, is derived from the Angora goat, 
native to the vilayet of the same name in Asia Minor, and now 
bred largely in South Africa. 
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Gobelin, a French tapestry of silk and wool or silk and cotton, 
first made by the brothers Gobelin in Paris, and remarkable for 
beauty of colour and exquisite design. 

Goffered frill, a stiff frill which is fluted or piped. 

Going part, the loom lathe or batten, including reed, shuttle- 
boxes, shuttles, pickers, and other appliances. 

Gold lace, a narrow lace braid composed of gold wire flattened 
between steel rollers and wound on a core of silk; it is used in 
embroidery and for the ornamentation of military or official 
uniforms, 

Gold thread, a flat silver-gilt wire wound on a core of yellow silk 
and employed in embroidery. 

Golfing wear, the various garments, such as caps, jerseys, jackets, 
and capes, specially adapted for the game of golf. 

Goloshes, overshoes, commonly made of vulcanized rubber, and 
lined with wool or fur. 

Gondoina, a long blouse of light material worn in Eastern 
countries. 

Gonel, a mantle or cloak. 

Goose, the large pressing and smoothing iron used by tailors. 

Gore, a wedge-shaped piece of material inserted in a dress to 
widen it at any part. 

Gossamer, a thin unfinished cotton fabric treated with a solution 
to make it waterproof; a thin silk gauze. 

Gossypium, the genus of mallow plants which produces cotton. 
The species are numerous, but the chief varieties are: (a) 
‘wv. Barbadense, introduced into America from Anguilla, an 
island in the Barbados group, is grown in the Sea Islands of 
the coast of Georgia, on the mainland of Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina, in Egypt, South America, Polynesia, Australia, 
and some parts of India. Taken on the average, this cotton 
is the very highest in quality, Sea-islands being the best and 
longest cotton in the world. (6) G. hersutum, generally re- 
garded as a variety of G. Barbadense, but showing special 
characteristics sufficient to mark it out as a species, is the most 
productive of cotton plants. It is grown in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Texas, on the American continent, in Brazil, and in Egypt, 
and produces a very uniform length of staple and quality of 
fibre. (¢) G. herbaceum, probably the oldest of cultivated 
cottons; this variety grows in India, Egypt, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, China, Japan, Turkestan, Cyprus, and various other 
places, In Egypt the cotton produced by herbaceous cotton 
OL. IV. 60 
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is long, silky, and of fine quality, though brownish in colour 
(2) G. arboreum, the tree cotton, is native to South America 
and India. Cultivated largely in Brazil and Peru, the tree has 
been introduced into Egypt and the West Indian Islands. The 
Indian cotton tree is rather a garden than a field plant, and 
does not produce much for the market, though the fibre is spun 
by the natives. 

Gown (f». robe, Ger. Frauenkleid, Sp. vestido, /¢. abito), a long, 
loose upper garment; a lady’s dress; a kind of open cloak 
worn by clergymen, members of the legal profession, university 
professors, and other educational officials; the degree gown has 
a hood of silk, the colour of which signifies the kind of degree 
and the university from which the degree has been obtained. 

Granderelle, a fancy yarn produced by twisting two, three, or 
more threads of different colours into one, all the threads being 
delivered at equal tension, and therefore twisted equally; a kind 
of shirting largely woven with granderelle yarns, generally two- 
fold; also grandrills, granderells, &c., the names and kinds being 
varied. 

Granite weave, a wide twill, giving a variegated effect. 

Grass cloth, a Chinese cloth made with the ramie fibres. See 
Ramte. 

Grave clothes, the garments put upon the bodies of the dead for 
burial or cremation. 

Grebe, a kind of duck, the skin of which, with the feathers, is 
used as a fur, and made into muffs and scarfs. 

Grenadine, a thin, transparent silk, worsted, or cotton material, 
woven in a checked or striped pattern, generally worn over a 
dress of stronger colour and heavier material; crepon, a woollen 
grenadine, woven in crape style. 

Grey cloth, the cloth in its natural colour, or woven with the 
fibre as it comes from nature. 

Grisaille, a fancy dress material of French origin woven taffeta, 
having a printed silk or cotton warp and a worsted weft or 
filling. 

Grisette, a grey woollen dress material worn by the peasant 
women of France. 

Grist, the given size of rope; common grist is a rope 3 in. in 
circumference, with three strands, and twenty yarns to the 
strand; the size of a yarn. 

Grizzly bear, the fur of the great bear, generally grey and 
blackish-brown, and used for carriage rugs and other heavy 
fur goods. 
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Gros grain, a heavy silk with a dull finish. 

Ground, the chief colour in a fabric; the base of a lace or em- 
broidery pattern. 

Guinea styles, cottons dyed indigo for export, and distinguished 
by a dark coppery shade which soon wears off, the colour not 
being fast. 

Guipure, a gimp lace; a lace in which the heavy parts of the 
pattern are cut out of cambric and sewn down on the fancy 
net ground. 

Gusset, a small piece of cloth inserted for the purpose of enlarging 
or strengthening some part of a dress. 

Gypsy cloth, a heavily-napped cotton fabric used in making 
tennis, boating, and cricket suits. 


H 


Haberdashery, the smallwares necessary for the various depart- 
ments of the drapery trade, and the small articles used by ladies 
for personal adornment. Braids, tapes, galloons, elastics, sewing 
threads, wool mendings, buttons, hooks and eyes, fasteners, 
hairpins, hair nets, fringe nets, combs, scissors, collar supports, 
pins, needles, safety pins, curtain hooks, and numerous other 
articles of a similar nature, constitute the stock of the haber- 
dasher. 

Haberject, an ancient fabric, said to have been of mixed colours, 
and mentioned in the Magna Charta as a special manufacture. 
Habit, a special form of dress used by the members of a trade or 
profession; a riding habit is a dress worn by ladies when horse- 

riding. 

Hackle, a tin-covered block of wood, studded with steel spikes, 
used for splitting up flax or hemp fibres into their finest fila- 
ments and bringing them into parallel order. Hackles are 
classed according to fineness, the coarsest being the ruffer, 
which has teeth 7 in. long, ¢ in. thick at the base, and taper- 
ing to a point. The “common eight”, “fine eight”, “ten” 
“twelve”, and the “sixteen” are the finer grades of hackle. 

Hackling machine, a mechanical contrivance which has super- 
seded the hand hackle in the preparation of flax for linen 
manufacture, consisting chiefly of two endless chains of hack- 
ling bars revolving towards each other, with the flax depending 
between them from holders, and being combed by the downward 
motion of the teeth on the hackling bars. 

Hair (77. cheveu, Ger. Haar, Sf. cabello, /¢. capello), the well- 
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known filament which grows’on the skins of animals and 
mankind; human hair used for wigs and other purposes of 
adornment; the hair of horses, camels, goats, and other animals 
utilized for textile purposes. The difference between hair and 
wool is structural, the outer skin of hair being built up in regular 
rings, and forming a smooth tube, while the surface of wool is 
covered with little scales, forming the imbrications which are so 
important in the textile quality of wool. 

Haircloth, a fabric made principally of horsehair, and used largely 
for covering stuffed chair cushions and other upholstering pur- 
poses. It is now woven with a linen warp and a hair weft, the 
weft being thrown to the surface. Hair shirts are worn by 
monks and religious devotees as a penance. 

Hair cord, a fine muslin in which thick warp threads are used to 
make a fine cord stripe. 

Hairline, a cloth pattern in which the variation in colour is shown 
in a slender line, one or two threads thick. 

Hair net, a finely-reticulated fabric, composed of human hair, 
silk and other fine threads, for covering in ladies’ hair. 

Hairpins, a class of double pins, variously shaped, used by ladies 
for fastening their hair up in braids, bands, plaits, or other forms 
of hairdressing. 

Half-hose, the trade name for the short stocking worn by gentle- 
men, popularly and more anciently called socks. 

Hamboro, a special brand of damasks, diapers, and other drapery 
goods. 

Hammock, a swinging bed of canvas or strong netting, suspended 
by contrivances of various shape from the ceiling or walls of a 
room, or from the branches of trees in the open air. 

Hamster, a kind of fur obtained from a small animal of the mouse 
species. 

Handkerchief (77. mouchoir, Ger. Taschentuch, S%. pafiuelo, 
ft. fazzoletto), a square piece of linen, cambric, silk, lace, or 
cotton, used for wiping the hands, face, &c., and generally 
carried in the pocket of the dress or coat. 

Hangings, that class of draperies used for covering walls, screen- 
ing doorways, and hiding recesses. 

Hank, a length of yarn, tape, braid, or thread wound so as to be 
packed or unwound without tangling; a measure of yarn, the 
hank of cotton being 840 yd., of wool 560 yd., of linen 3600 yd.; 
a bundle of tape. 

Harden, a kind of coarse linen, made of tow yarns, 

Hards, the coarse refuse of flax. 
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Hare, the fur obtained from the various breeds of hare, and made 
into muffs, scarfs, and other garments. 

Harness, the name given to certain fabrics woven with the Jac- 
quard loom, such as harness muslin, harness zephyr, &c. The 
term applied originally to fabrics woven on what was called 
the harness loom, literally a loom harnessed with cords, every 
thread in the warp being held by a separate cord, which 
could be manipulated according to the requirements of the 
pattern. 

Hartmann, the brand name of a porous fabric largely used in 
accouchement sets and for other hygienic purposes. 

Hassock, a thick mat or stuffed pad for kneeling on in church, or 
for resting the feet upon when seated. 

Hat (77. chapeau, Ger. Hut, SJ. sombrero, /¢. cappello), a head 
covering having a crown, sides, and brim, made of felt, silk 
plush, and other textile fabrics, straw, grass, chip, and hair, 
plaited in various ways, and worn by people of all ages and 
both sexes, either as a protection for the head or for ornament. 

Hatband, the ribbon or braid worn round the body of a hat 
above the brim; a broad band of cloth worn as mourning. 

Hat-box, a kind of light case for keeping hats in; a travelling 
case, generally leather-covered and provided with a handle, for 
holding a gentleman’s silk hat. 

Hatter, one who sells or makes gentlemen's hats and caps. 

Hawser, a rope made of three strands containing 20 yarns each, 
and laid by combining the yarns with a twist from right to left, 
and the strands by a twist from left to right. 

Head, a measure in the wool “cuts” system, containing 8 cuts 
of 240 yd. each; the fifth quality of wool in the old woollen 
sorting system. 

Head square, a small square piece of fine flannel, generally em- 
broidered and stitched round the edges, used for protecting the 
head of a young infant; sometimes made into the form of 
hoods. 

Headband, the waistband of a petticoat; the inner lining of the 
top of a pair of trousers. 

Headings, the ends of cloth pieces. 

Headstock, the driving and controlling machinery of the spin- 
ning mule. 

Healding and Drawing, the operation of inserting the warp 
threads into the healds in the order required for weaving the 
pattern designed. 

Healds, the cords strung on two wooden slats or shafts, with a 
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metal eye or loop in the middle of each, through which the 
warp threads of a web are passed; the total of the cords and 
shafts combined. Healds are the appliances by which the 
warp threads in a web are lifted to form the shed through 
which the shuttle passes to lay in a thread of weft. For plain 
weaving, a pair of healds is sufficient, the one carrying the 
odd-numbered and the other the even-numbered threads. 
To form the shed, heald number one is lifted, and the weft 
thread inserted between the two sets of warp threads by the 
passage of the shuttle; by the lifting of the second and the 
dropping of the first heald the warp threads are crossed over 
the inserted weft, and another shed formed for the next pick 
of weft. In this manner warp and weft are combined to form 
cloth. For twill and figure weaving the number of healds 
is increased according to the number of different ways the 
warp threads are combined with the weft. Healds are often 
called leaves by designers and weavers. 

Heather mixture, the combination of woollen or worsted yarns 
of bright colours to produce a rich but subdued effect in both 
woven and knitted fabrics. 

Heavy goods, woollen and worsted cloths weighing over 14 oz. 
to the yard; tweeds and clothing fabrics. 

Heck, a set of leasing pins for warp. 

Heddle, a complete heald, comprising heald cords and shafts. 

Hem, the edge of a fabric doubled over and sewn down to 
strengthen it or prevent it from fraying. 

Hemmer, the guide-foot on the sewing machine which folds over 
the seam while it is being stitched. 

Hemp, the fibre obtained from the stem of a plant, botanically 
named Caznadbis sativa, indigenous to the cooler regions of 
India, but grown in various parts of the world; the fibre ranks 
next to flax in textile quality, and is frequently employed in 
making the coarser grades of sailcloth, canvas, and ropes for 
which flax is considered the best material. Canvas was 
originally made of hemp, the name being derived from canznaézs, 
the Greek word for hemp. Other fibres are called hemp; but 
these are not used for making cloths in this country. 

Hemstitch, a method of forming an ornamental border on the 
inside of a hem; several parallel threads are drawn out of the 
fabric, and the remaining cross threads are drawn together in 
groups by successive stitches. Fillings, pillow-cases, sheets, 
duchesse sets, towels and handkerchiefs are ornamented with 
this stitch. 
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Henrietta, a term originally used to designate a fabric resem- 
bling cashmere, having a silk warp and wool filling or weft, but 
later employed to distinguish German from French cashmere. 
At present henrietta is a fabric with a twill face and a smooth 
back, composed of different kinds of yarns, according to the 
grade of quality designed. When a silk warp is required, spun 
silk is used. : 

Herring-bone, a pattern very popular in tweeds and worsted 
cloths, showing sharply zigzagged lines, and produced by re- 
versing the draft of the warp in the repeat of a common twill, 
or by reversing the order in which the healds are lifted. 

Herring-bone stitch, a series of diagonal stitches slanted to right 
and left alternately. 

Hessian, a rough canvas made of jute, hemp, or tow yarns, and 
used for coarse aprons and sacking. 

Hickory, a heavy twilled cotton shirting, commonly woven in 
small checks or narrow stripes. 

Highland dress, the kilt, sporran, plaid, bonnet, &c., worn by 
the Scottish Highlanders. See Kz, Plazd, Sporran, Tartan. 

Hodden grey, a coarse woollen cloth made with wool in the 
natural colour, and formerly worn by Scottish peasants; a kind 
of hosiery made with wools in the natural colour. 

Hog wool, the finest crop of wool produced by the sheep; it is 
produced by leaving the lamb unshorn till it is a yearling, and 
then clipping off the fleece. 

Holland, originally applied to all white, undressed linens, because 
the best bleaching was done in Holland, but now the designa- 
tion of linen fabrics which have not been bleached, and specially 
to a class of coloured and glazed cloths used for window 
blinds, &c. 

Homespun, cloth woven with yarn spun by domestic labour; 
cloth made on the hand loom with home-made yarns; cloths 
manufactured to imitate homespun fabrics. 

Honeycomb, a pattern designed to form pitted squares on the 
surface of the fabric resembling the cells of the honeycomb, 
and used for the production of quilts, bedcovers, counterpanes, 
toilet sets, and other fancy articles, though occasionally intro- 
duced into fancy cloths for garments and blouses. 

Honeycomb stitch, a method of stitching pleats drawn together, 
so as to form squares like the honeycomb cells. 

Honiton lace, a hand-made lace, originally produced at Honiton, 
Devonshire, and noted for the beauty of the patterns, which 
chiefly consist of small sprigs and figures. 
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Hood (+. capuchon, capeline, Ger. Haube, Kapuze, Sf. capucho, 
It. cappuccio), a loose and soft covering for the head, worn 
by women and children. Hoods for adults are usually attached 
to a cloak or other garment; but hoods for infants are separate, 
and may be either woven or knitted goods. 

Hook, Button (/*. tire-bouton, Ger. Knopfhaken, Sp. aboton- 
ador, /¢. tirabottoni), a piece of case-hardened wire, bent round 
at the point and with a handle, for drawing boot, glove, or dress 
buttons into the buttonhole. 

Hook, Crochet, a needle with a hooked tip for drawing the 
thread through the loops of the crochet work. 

Hook, Curtain, a kind of safety-pin, with a long hook in the 
centre for connecting the curtain with the curtain rod. 

Hooks-and-eyes (/». agrafes et portes, Gey. Haken und Osen, 
Sp. corchetes, /¢, gancio ed occhiello), dress fasteners made 
of bent wire and in many sizes, the hook being sewn on one 
side of the garment, and the eye, which is a circlet of wire, 
sewn on to the other side, the two sides being joined by 
putting the hooks into the eyes. 

Hopsack, a pattern in cloth produced by repeating in both warp 
and weft the plain weave on as many picks and ends as the figure 
requires, the effect being a series of small squares or mats. 

Hose (f». bas, Ger. Strumpf, S%. media, /¢. calzetta), close- 
fitting coverings for the legs and feet; ladies’ stockings; men’s 
knickerbocker stockings; coverings for the feet and legs of 
infants. 

Hosier, a maker or seller of all forms of knitted goods. 

Hosiery (77. bonneterie, Ger. Strumpfwaren, Sf. articulos de 
punto, /¢. maglierie), all kinds and classes of knitted goods. Early 
records show that hose denoted a pair of close-fitting breeches 
reaching to the knee, and that application of the term to gar- 
ments covering the legs below the knee was later and derivative. 
Power-driven machinery created a great trade in knitted goods, 
and a general term was required, the word hosiery being 
adopted. The hosiery department, therefore, includes golf 
coats, jerseys, knickers, bathing costumes, combinations, under- 
vests, spencers, camisoles, gentlemen’s pants and vests, waist- 
coats, gloves, mitts, baby hoods, jackets, pantaloons, as well as 
stockings and socks of every size, and in silk, wool, cotton, lisle, 
and mixed yarns. 

House cloth, a kind of coarse flannel cloth, used for wiping 
floors. 

Housing, a cloth covering the loins of a horse, extending from 
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the saddle backwards; plural, any kind of ornamental trappings. 

Huckaback, a heavy fabric, formerly woven of hemp, later of 
flax, and now of both cotton and flax. The pattern is a series 
of raised squares with lines between, imparting to the surface a 
rough appearance. It is made either in pieces or towel sizes, 
and is mostly used for towelling. 

Hussar jacket, a short, close-fitting jacket, resembling the tunic 
of a British hussar, worn by ladies when it is in fashion. 

Hygienic clothing, a class of goods specially devised for the 
purpose of promoting health, and generally opposed to existing 
fashions. 


Ice wool, a thick, fluffy wool yarn, mostly used for knitting com- 
forters and other fancy articles. 

Ihram, the name of special forms of dress adopted by Moham- 
medan pilgrims. The dress for men is two long scarves, one 
worn on the neck and shoulders and the other round the loins; 
the dress for women is a long white woollen cloak. 

Illusion net, a lace net with star-shaped mesh, suitable for bridal 
veils and light ball dresses. 

Imbrocado, a cloth of silver or gold used for trimming. 

Imitation, the qualification properly attached to the names of 
goods made to resemble articles of a superior or costlier kind. 
Furs, lace, silk, vicuna, and other valuable commodities, have 
their imitations. 

Imperial, a name frequently used to distinguish makes of goods, 
but first given to a costly silk imported into England in the 
thirteenth century. 

Inch tape, a measuring band, composed, as a rule, of closely 
woven linen tape, treated to prevent shrinkage and stretching, 
and printed with the standard inches, divided into eighths, 
fourths, and halves. 

India cotton, the raw cotton grown in India, and formerly im- 
ported and sold in British markets as Surat; it was short in 
staple and wiry in texture, being of little use to spinners in this 
country. Later extensions of cotton growing in India have 
changed the position greatly, and rendered the term practically 
obsolete, most cottons from India being now known by the 
names of the provinces or districts where they have been grown, 
or the kind of seed from which they have been produced. 

India linen, a material slightly heavier than batiste, finished on 
a special calender to give it the appearance of linen. 
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India shawl, a name given to fine shawls made in India, but 
most commonly applied to Cashmere shawls. 

India tapes, a fine kind of narrow cotton band. See Jafes. 

Indian carpets, a large variety of tufted-pile carpets and rugs 
imported from India. 

Indian dimity, a light corded sheer lawn with a nainsook finish. 

Indian muslins, the fine grades of cotton muslins produced in 
India; the muslins produced in this country for the Indian 
market. 

Indiarubber cloth, a fabric coated with liquid rubber laid on 
with rollers and afterwards hardened. 

Indigo (/7. indigo, Ger. Indigo, Sf. afiil, Z¢. indaco), the vege- 
table substance from which the most brilliant and durable blue 
dyes are obtained by various processes. The dye-stuff is ex- 
tracted from the leaves and stems of certain tropical and 
semi-tropical plants, and sold in cakes as commercial or 
impure indigo, which is afterwards purified into indigotin. It 
is the latter substance which is reduced to indigo white, and 
imparted to fabrics. 

Indigo dyeing, the name given to the different methods of im- 
pregnating fabric with indigo. Indigo dyeing processes are 
numerous, but most of them, if not all, employ the principle 
of reducing the indigotin to indigo white in a solvent condition, 
and reconverting the substance into indigotin after dyeing, by 
exposing to the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

Indusium, the undergarment worn by Roman women. 

Infant, the term usually applied by drapers to garments and 
fabrics required by children before the walking age. 

Ingrain, originally a fabric dyed crimson, scarlet, or purple, with 
kermes, known as scarlet grains; later, applied to fabrics, 
specially carpets, made with wool yarns spun from dyed wools, 
as distinct from the same fabric printed; at present the term 
is used to denote fabrics woven with dyed yarns. 

Inkle, a kind of strong tape; a form of crewel for embroidery. 

Insertion, a band or trimming used for the purpose of connecting 
one part of a garment and another, or for extending the part 
beyond the ground fabric. The distinctive mark of insertion 
lace is the band-like form; in every set of laces there is an 
insertion piece. 

Interlinings, a kind of linen for putting under frontings. 

Intermediate frame, the bobbin-and-fly frame which reduces 
the cotton slubbings for the roving frame, in the cotton-spinning 
process. 
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Irish cloth, a white-and-red material used for linings in the time 
of King John. 

Irish duck, a stout linen cloth used for overalls. - 

Irish frieze, a stout, heavily-felted woollen cloth. 

Irish lace, the various kinds of hand-made lace produced in 
Ireland. 

Irish poplin, a fine fabric made with organzine silk and fine 
wool, the warp being silk. See Popim. 

Irish tweed, a fancy tweed cloth woven with homespun yarns. 

Ironing, pressing and smoothing cloths and garments by means 
of heated irons. 

Italian cloth, a strong, lustrous lining, generally made of cotton 
and mohair or cotton and wool. 

Ivory white, a kind of creamy-white colour, sometimes fashionable 
in lace and other light fabrics. 


J 


Jabot, a frill or tie of lace or muslin worn at the neck and down 
the front of a lady’s dress, to show through between the lapels 
of the coat and jacket. 

Jack towel, a long coarse towel for common use in lavatory or 
toilet, joined at the ends and suspended on a roller. 

Jacket, a coat without skirt or tails, worn by boys, youths, and 
men, the leading styles being the Eton, dinner, reefer, short, 
and Norfolk; a short coat worn by ladies, varying from tight 
and close-fitting to open and loose like the polka. 

Jaconas, a kind of muslin. 

Jaconet, a fine close muslin, scarcely so fine as cambric, but finer 
than common lawn, woven both plain and figured. 

Jacquard, the loom-mounting named after its inventor, Joseph 
Marie Jacquard, who was born at Lyons in 1752 and died in 
1834. The Jacquard is the appliance almost universally em- 
ployed for the purpose of producing very elaborate patterns 
in fabrics of all kinds. There are various makes of Jacquard, 
each one differing from the others in one particular or another, 
but every machine of this type is operated on the same principle, 
and contains appliances fundamentally necessary to all. The 
appliances are: cords, holding each a warp thread, and weighted 
by a piece of lead called a lingo; neck cords, each holding a 
group of warp cords, the grouping being determined by the 
pattern to be woven; hooks, long wires, with hooks at both 
ends, the wer ends linking into the loops on the neck cords; 
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needles, long wires through which the hooks are threaded, and 
which, by a motion at right angles with the hooks, pull them 
aside; cards, perforated according to pattern, carried on a 
cylinder, and acting against the ends of the needles so as to 
govern the motions of the hooks; griffe, a series of thin bars 
which grip into the curved upper ends of the hooks, and 
lift up those not pulled aside with the card-directed needles, 
and therefore the threads of the warp connected with them, 
forming a shed in the warp according to the pattern. Jacquards 
are used in the production of fancy cloths, brocades, brocatelles, 
figured muslins, lace, and knitted goods, as well as Brussels, 
Wilton, and Scotch carpets. 

Jaeger, a brand of woollen undergarments. 

Jamdari, a fine muslin fabric woven with figures. 

Japanese silk, a silk fabric with a weft face, and having a linen 
warp. 

Jasper, a fabric constructed of black warp and white weft, or 
white warp and black weft, to form grey or gun-metal 
shades. 

Jean, a heavy cotton twill of fustian type, plain or striped, and 
used for pockets and linings. 

Jean satin, a smooth-faced heavy twilled cotton. 

Jellabai, the hooded woollen blouse worn by Arabs and Moors. 

Jerkin, a short jacket. 

Jersey, a fine worsted wool; a close-fitting garment of knitted 
wool, drawn on over the head, and chiefly worn by football 
players and other athletes, though frequently in vogue for 
common wear by children especially. 

Jet, a black mineral, found largely at Whitby, capable of being 
shaped and polished, and used in making buttons and other 
ornaments. 

Jigger, a felting machine. 

Jimped edge, a method of cutting the edges of patterns into 
shaped points, to prevent fraying. 

Job, a piece of work. 

Job lot, a collection of goods to be sold under market value. 

Jumper, a kind of loose overall. 

Jupon, originally a rich surcoat, composed of several thicknesses 
of fabric quilted together, and faced with velvet or silk, fitted 
close to the body of the wearer; later, a short coat; also, 7ufe, 
juppon, &c. 

Jute, a bast fibre of great value, obtained from a plant of the 
mallow family of the genus Corchorus, and largely cultivated in 
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India. The fibre is taken from the stalks of the plant by a ret- 
ting process, and prepared for spinning in a manner closely 
resembling the preparation of flax. When spun, jute yarns are 
used for a great many purposes, from making imitation silk 
plush to gunny bags. Jute warps have been brought into use 
for low-grade clothing fabrics. 

Juvenile, a term used to distinguish the classes of goods suitable 
for young persons of both sexes. 


K 


Kala patadar, a fabric of mixed cotton and silk, with hairline 
stripes alternately of crimson and white and crimson and yellow, 
on a purple ground, and made in the Province of Bengal. 

Kali, a large felt, with a velvet-pile face embroidered with flowers 
in silk and silver threads, and used as a mat for the middle of a 
room by the Persians. 

Kaliche, a small pile carpet or rug made in India. 

Kalmuck, a coarse, shaggy woollen cloth, resembling a bearskin; 
a heavy coloured cotton fabric, made in Persia. 

Kalmuck wool, a coarse-haired wool, underlaid with a soft 
downy fur, obtained in Russia, and used only for the manu- 
facture of very coarse fabrics. 

Kamis, a long, loosely-fitting shirt worn by men in Mohammedan 
countries. 

Kamptulicon, a floor covering composed of indiarubber, gutta- 
percha, and cork, worked together into sheets between heavy 
rollers, and printed with a pattern. 

Kanoko, a light crape, formed into a roll with tassels at each 
end, and worn by Japanese ladies as an adornment for the hair, 
or as a neck band. 

Kapoc, a soft, weak fibre of the cotton kind, chiefly used as a 
stuffing for mattresses and cushions, though sometimes spun 
into yarns. The fibre is derived from the Bombax pentandrum, 
which grows in India, and is there known as the cotton tree. 
The pod is large and round, and opens when ripe into five 
parts, each of which contains seeds embedded in the cotton- 
like fibre. In colour the fibre varies from white to a yellowish 
brown. 

Kashida, a fabric made in India of muga silk, or muga silk and 
cotton, and embroidered. 

Kaya, a variety of mosquito netting made in Japan. 

Kazah, a kind of Oriental rug. 
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Kelt, the Scottish name for cloth made of natural black and white 
wool mixed and spun together. 

Kemp, the dead hairs in wool or fur, white, hard, and lustrous, 
and impervious to dyes. 

Kendal, a green woollen cloth, originally made at Kendal, West- 
morland. 

Kennets, a coarse Welsh cloth. 

Kentucky jean, a cheap but durable fabric woven with cotton 
warp and wool weft. 

Kerchief (7. fanchon, Gey. Kopftuch, Halstuch, Sd. pafiuelo, /7. 
fazzoletto da collo), a covering for the head or neck, generally 
in the form of a handkerchief folded or tied crosswise. 

Kerf, the flock shorn off a cloth with one cut of the cropping or 
shearing machine. 

Kermer, waist shawls for women, made in Egypt of pure silk 
and a mixture of cotton and silk. 

Kersey, a compact woollen fabric, milled so as to conceal com- 
pletely the warp and weft, and finished with a fine nap, the face 
being lustrous. 

Kerseymere, generally considered a corruption of cassimere 


(q.v.). 

Kick. a yellowish grey colour; cloths of khaki colour, largely 
used for the uniforms of soldiers on active service. 

Khirkah, a garment consisting of patches of various fabrics joined 
together, worn by dervishes and other religious enthusiasts in 
Mohammedan countries. 

Kid, the skin of the young goat, prepared for gloves; skins of 
goats and sheep made into leather for gloves. 

Kidderminster carpets, the double-cloth carpets, variously 
known as Scotch, Kilmarnock, and ingrain carpets. See 
Carpets. 

Kier, a bleacher’s vat, in which the cloths are boiled at high or 
low pressure; also, £ez7. 

Kilkenny, a mantle resembling a wrapper, worn by ladies. 

Kilt, a short, heavily pleated skirt, worn by Scottish Highlanders. 
It is said that the kilt was originally only that part of the plaid 
worn below the belt, and became a separate garment within 
comparatively recent times. The kilt is made of tartan cloth, 
the pattern of the tartan being determined by the clan to which 
the wearer belongs. Plain cloths are sometimes used, and for 
those who have no family connection with the Highlands fashion 
allows that they may wear a royal or regimental tartan. 

Kimono, the loose robe fastened with a sash which forms the 
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principal garment of Japanese ladies. The style of the kimono 
is imitated in various garments worn by European ladies. 

Kincob, the most splendid of all Indian silk fabrics, woven with 
three to seven warps, and wefts of gold, silver, and silk threads, 
in a variety of patterns. Called £amwaué in the native tongue, 
the fabric is mostly woven for artistic purposes, and partakes 
rather of the nature of an elaborate embroidery than a woven 
fabric. 

Kindestan rugs, very heavy and serviceable rugs of bright 
colour, produced in Western Asia. 

Kirtle, a name applied indefinitely to various garments, and 
generally supposed to mean a small or short kind of a skirt or 
coat. 

Kit, an outfit. 

Kit bag, a kind of holdall for containing tools or other necessary 
articles. 

Kitchen cloths, rough towels or pieces of strong cloths used for 
household cleaning purposes. 

Kitt fox, the smallest of the fox tribe; the fur of the animal, used 
for making muffs, stoles, scarfs, and other articles of wear. 

Knapsack, a traveller's satchel, generally carried on straps from 
the shoulders; a soldier’s kit bag. 

Knee breeches, the short garment covering the body and legs 
to the knee, close-fitting, worn by gentlemen until trousers 
became the fashion, but now seldom worn except as a part of 
Court or official dress. 

Knickerbocker, a pattern on yarns and fabrics produced by 
irregular groups of spots. 

Knickerbockers, loose-fitting breeches, gathered close under the 
knee, and worn by sportsmen, cyclists, tourists, and boys. 

Knickers, originally a slang term for knickerbockers, but now 
accepted as the designation of ladies’ undergarments closely 
resembling knickerbockers in form; short trousers worn by 
young boys. 

Knitted goods, a large class of goods, including all forms of 
hosiery, and many kinds and shapes of underwear, jackets, 
jerseys, coats, bonnets, hoods, shawls, scarfs, and baby wear, 
the essential characteristic being that the fabrics of which they 
are composed have not been woven on the loom, but formed by 
knitting. 

Knitting (7%. tricotage, Ger. Strickzeug, Sf. tejer con agujas, 
Jt. lavorare a maglia), the act of constructing a fabric with a 
single thread of yarn by forming loops in succession one upon 
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the other, and interlacing rows of loops upon each other. For 
the start of a knitted fabric, a succession of simple running 
loops must be made and held open and intact by the knitting 
wire in the case of hand-knitting or the hooks in the knitting 
machine. Through these loops the thread is passed to form a 
second row of loops, which is held in the same way as the first 
row, while the latter row is kept intact by the interposition of 
the second row, the loops becoming stitches and a real fabric. 
In the same manner the third and second row become mutually 
interlaced, the fourth and the third, and so on, every row of 
loops adding to the length of the fabric. Later developments 
of mechanical knitting have altered the method of combining 
the threads and loops, but the essential principle remains. 

Knitting machines, a class of mechanical contrivances devised 
for the purpose of knitting fabrics and garments. Mechanical 
knitting has been twice invented, first by the Rev. William 
Lee, M.A., of Calverton, in 1589, and second by Sir Marc 
Isambard Brunel, in 1816. Lee’s frame was flat, and formed 
a single fabric; Brunel’s machine was circular, and knitted a 
circular web. From these two machines the different knitting 
frames have developed. 

Knitting needle, a plain wire used in hand-knitting; a pair is 
required for a flat fabric, and four for a tubular one. 

Knittle, a string threaded through the opening of a purse, which 
is loosened for opening and tightened for closing the purse. 

Knop yarn, a kind of fancy yarn in which small knobs of fibre 
are gathered at intervals for effect; a kind of doubled fancy 
wool yarn, generally varicoloured, in which one of the yarns is 
gathered in spirals. 

Knot, a fault in a cloth, caused by the joining of broken warp or 
weft; a looped tie. 

Knotting, removing the knots from cloths; forming a fringe by 
tying threads together. 

Kolinsky, a small animal found in Siberia, the dyed fur of which 
is used for muffs, stoles, and neckwear. 

Kompon, a strong linen fabric made in China. 


L 


Label cloth, a stiff cotton or linen fabric, used for tags or labels 


on goods. 
Lace (/7. lacet, Gey. Schnarband, Sf. cordon, /¢. cordone), a 
strong narrow tape or plaited cord, made of silk, linen, or 
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cotton, and used to draw together the edges of bodices, stays, 
corsets, boots, shoes, and for fastening them adjustably. Laces 
are of various lengths, and the ends are tagged with brass bands 
or spirals of wire. Some laces, such as those for corsets and 
shoes, are flat, others are round. Some very ingenious machines 
have been invented for plaiting laces, the best being plaited in 
a tubular form on a machine which intricately combines every 
thread with every other in the cord. 

Lace (fr. dentelle, Ger. Spitze, Sp. encaje, //. trina), a 
fabric formed by crossing and intertwining threads so as to 
construct a continuous mesh or net, the form of which is 
varied by reducing or enlarging the sizes of the meshes, alter- 
ing their shapes, and by adding on layers of threads similarly 
meshed in figures or other patterns. Lace is divisible into 
three classes: 1, Point lace; 2, Pillow lace; 3, Machine-made 
lace. The three classes represent progression from pure art 
handicraft to mechanical production. Point lace is made by 
hand with the crochet needle, and belongs chiefly to the 
domain of art; pillow lace is made by hand, but with the aid of 
certain devices which bring it within the category of industrial 
pursuits; machine-made lace is, of course, purely industrial and 
mechanical, but it has developed so as to imitate successfully 
all the finest point and pillow laces, and to evolve certain fine 
and artistic fabrics of its own. The principal varieties of point 
lace are: Rose point, point d’Venise, point d’Alencon, British 
point, Portuguese point, Maltese point, and Brussels point. 
The pillow laces are: Brussels, Spanish, Flemish Brussels, 
Valenciennes, Lisle, Dutch, Mechlin, Honiton, Buckingham, 
Chantilly, Limerick, and Irish. Machine-made laces are classed 
according to make or place of origin. See Chapter IX, Vol. I. 

Lace, Gold, a narrow fringe or cord composed of fine gold wires 
or threads covered with gold. 

Ladies’ dress cloths, a large class of wool fabrics, face finished, 
and of a weight suitable for making ladies’ dresses. 

Lags, the units of a carding flat: the wooden slats strung in an 
endless chain beside a dobby loom, carrying the pegs which 
cause the heald shafts to lift in the order required by the 
pattern, 

Lahar crape, a soft fabric made of silk and cotton and used for 
evening wear. 

Lahore cloth, a name given to cloth made with cashmere wool. 

Laid embroidery, a form of embroidery in which the pattern is 


formed by pieces of fabric sewn down on a foundation. 
Von. IV. 61 
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Lake, a pigment produced by precipitating certain colouring 
matters with chemical agents. 

Lambskin, the pelt of the young sheep used as a fur. 

Lambs’-wool, a fine yarn composed of the fine wool shorn from 
the young sheep in the first year; the wool used for making 
very fine cloths. 

Lanary, a wool store. 

Lancer feather, a long feather fixed on the hat like a lancer’s 
plume. 

Langet, a strong Dutch lace, used for trimming dresses. 

Lansdowne, a fine twilled dress goods, having a silk face and 
a worsted back. 

Lantern, the frame enclosing the cylinder of the Jacquard loom 
mounting; the wired or barred apparatus used for containing 
the cloths in the steam or extract style of calico printing. 

Lap, a carded sheet of cotton, flax, or wool wound on a roller and 
ready for the next operation in the spinning process; a part of 
a dress or garment hanging down loose. 

Lap board, a flat stand, hollowed out towards the operator, 
used by tailors for cutting the work in process of making; the 
board used by tailors for ironing seams while they make the 
garments. 

Lapel, the upper part of the front of a coat, jacket, or vest, folded 
back flat just below the collar. 

Lappet (/*. pan, Ger. Zipfel, Sp. falda, /¢ lembo), a fine muslin 
or cloth ornamented with coloured stripes, small figures or 
sprigs, composed of extra warp threads; the part of a head- 
dress or necktie hanging loose. 

Lappeting, weaving the stripes, small figures or sprigs on muslins 
by means of a pattern wheel, needle bars, and other appliances 
mounted on the loom for the purpose. 

Lapping, folding cloths in shape for sale or export. 

Lapping machine, a machine invented for folding pieces of 
cloths in a regular and accurate manner. 

Larme, a lace figure, supposed to resemble a falling tear. 

Lash, a term which is almost obsolete, but sometimes used by 
weavers and manufacturers of Brussels and Wilton carpets, 
because the horizontal line of a pattern represents the lash in 
the old harness loom-mounting displaced by the Jacquard, con- 
sisting of all the heald cords required for a line of the pattern, 
or a row of loops, bound together. 

Lasting, a closely woven twill fabric made of hard-twisted yarns, 
used chiefly for the uppers of ladies’ house shoes; formerly a 
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fabric partly composed of horse hair, which was interwoven with 
woollen yarn, and used as a stiffening for dresses. 

Latchet, a tie or loop for fastening garments or shoes. 

Lathe, the frame of the weaving loom which contains the reed, 
shuttle-race, shuttle-boxes, and shuttles, the motion of which beats 
up the weft into the warp; also, datten, slay, lay, and going part. 

La Vague, a moire effect produced by fine satin lines on a 
Bengaline ground. 

Laventine, a very thin silk fabric, chiefly suitable for linings of 
sleeves. 

Lawn (/*”. linon, Ger. Schleirleinwand, SJ. linon, J#. rensa), a 
very fine fabric made of linen or cotton yarns of counts ranging 
from 75s to 83s warp and weft, the warp being of finer quality 
than the weft. 

Lay, yarn laid on a cotton reel in eighty revolutions; 300 yd. 
of linen yarn, sometimes called a lea; the amount to be fed toa 
wool willowing machine, before the automatic feeds were in use; 
the method of combining strands of yarns to make ropes; the 
loom lathe. 

Laying, combining strands into ropes. 

Laying-top, the conical piece of wood placed between the strands 
to regulate the twist while they are being formed into a rope, 
the top retreating as the rope is laid. 

Layette, the accouchement outfit and the various articles neces- 
sary for the new-born infant. 

Lea, 120 yd. of cotton yarn; 300 yd. of linen yarn. 

Leaf, a heddle, or heald shaft; hence patterns are designated 
three-leaf, four-leaf, five-leaf, and so on; the number of leaves 
denotes the number of changes in the lift of the warp threads 
required for the pattern. 

Leas, the ties or series of ties by which the odd and even ends 
in a warp are kept apart; also, ease. 

Leather cloth, a fabric covered with solidified oil, oil paint, or 
other substance, and grained to imitate various leathers, used 
largely in upholstering cheap furniture. 

Ledger blade, the stationary blade, or edged block, against 
which the spiral knife of a cropping machine cuts the nap of the 
cloth. 

Left-hand twist, the spinning or doubling of yarns from right 
to left. 

Leghorn, a kind of straw grown on the banks of the Arno, 
between Leghorn and Florence, plaited into the materials for 
hats; a hat made of Leghorn straw plait. 
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Leg-of-mutton sleeve, a blouse or bodice sleeve, large at the 
shoulder and tapering to the wrist. 

Leisure, the selvedge of a silk or velvet fabric. 

Length, the amount of material required for a garment, dress, or 
suit of clothes. 

Leno, a kind of fine, open gauze, the warp threads of which are 
crossed upon each other, and held by the weft. 

Let-off, the arrangement on the loom by which the warp is paid 
off the beam as required in the weaving of the cloth, When 
there is a difference in the take-up of the parts of the warp, it is 
necessary to have those portions of warp on different beams, 
with let-off arrangements for each. 

Levant cotton, the raw cotton imported from Smyrna and other 
ports in the Levant. 

Levantine, a stout twilled silk cloth, originally obtained from the 
Levant. 

Levers lace, a high grade of lace, made on the lace machine 
originally invented by John Levers, but since improved. 

Liberty, a brand name for goods produced by the firm of 
Liberty & Co., specially noted for good colour and tasteful 
design. 

Licker-in, a roller on carding machines which feeds the fibres to 
the cylinder. 

Lift, the degree in which the warp is pulled up to form the shed 
in weaving. 

Lifting griffe, a wooden block in which the knives are fixed 
which catch on the hooks of the Jacquard and lift them up, and 
with them the warp threads of the web, as required by the 
pattern. 

Liglation, a mediaeval silk fabric, usually dyed red. 

Lills, very small pins. 

Lime boil, an operation in the process of bleaching. 

Liming, passing the cloths to be bleached through slaked lime 
very much diluted with water. 

Lincoln green, a stout woollen cloth formerly woven and dyed 
at Lincoln. 

Line, the twelfth part of an inch, used as a standard for measuring 
buttons and other articles; the longer fibres of the raw flax, 
which is divided by hackling into line and tow. 

Linen (/*. toile de lin, Gey. Leinwand, SJ. lienzo, /¢. tela di 
lino), the fabrics made of flax fibres. 

Linen, Baby, the general term for the class of goods required for 
infants and young children. 
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Linen embroidery, a fine linen embroidered either in a raised 
design with fancy stitches, or an openwork pattern formed by 
withdrawing a number of threads from the body of the fabric 
and forming a design by working on the remaining threads in 
various ways, the latter being also called drawn-thread work. 

Linen-finished crinkle cloth, a class of cotton fabrics finished 
so as to appear like linen, and sold under numerous fancy 
names; the goods are used chiefly for ladies’ summer dresses 
rand blouses. 

Linen goods: Hessian, canvas, sailcloth, French canvas, roughs, 
packsheet, holland, sheeting, twill sheeting, towelling, apron 
cloths, casement cloth, tea cloth, glass cloth, huckaback, diaper, 
lawn, cambric, damask, &c. 

Linen manufacture, the process by which flax is made into 
linen fabrics. The operations through which flax is passed in 
the linen factory are: Rough sorting, cutting, hackling, sorting, 
gilling or spreading, drawing, roving, spinning, and weaving. 
See Bleaching, Flax, Finishing, and Weaving. 

Lingerie, the various articles of a lady’s underwear and light 
attire, generally accepted as denoting nightdress, corsets, vest, 
combinations, camisole, spencer, knickers, stockings, and neck- 
wear. 

Linguet, a kind of satin. 

Lining (77. doublure, Ger. Futter, S%. forro, /¢. fodera), a large 
class of goods used as the inner components of all kinds of 
garments. Certain silks, satins, sateens, Italians, unions, 
woollens, linens, and cottons are specially designated linings; 
but no kinds of fur or fabric, with perhaps the exception of 
velvets, brocades, and carpets, are exempt from that use. 

Lino, a silk gossamer material. 

Linoleum, a floor covering made by linseed oil solidified by 
means of a chemical agent, generally chloride of sulphur, and 
mixed with cork. 

Linon, a very fine lawn is known in the trade by that name. 

Linsey woolsey, a strong fabric of coarse texture made with a 
linen or cotton warp and a wool or wool-and-cotton weft. 

Lint, a soft woolly substance produced by scraping down linen, 
and used for surgical purposes. 

Liripoop, a hood, tippet, or cape, with ties, anciently worn by 
clergymen. 

Lisle lace, a fine transparent lace, generally hand-made, with a 
diamond-shaped mesh. 

Lisle thread, a strong and fine yarn made from long-stapled 
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cotton, combed and spun; it is used for making gloves, hosiery, 
and knitted underwear. 

List, the selvedge, border, edge, or end of a fabric, woven 
differently from the body of the cloth, and generally of a yarn 
harder in composition. Lists of woollen cloths are utilized for 
the making of slippers. 

Livery, an official dress; the uniform of menservants. 

Llama, a species of goat, native to Peru, the wool of which is 
sofnetimes used in the manufacture of alpaca. * 
Loading, the practice of weighting fabrics with various materials 

for the purpose of obtaining greater profit. 

Lock stitch, a sewing-machine stitch by which the lower thread 
is interlaced with the upper in the cloth and rendered fast. 

Lockram, a coarse linen or hempen fabric, said to have been 
made originally in Lockronan, Brittany. 

London shrunk, a term used to denote a certain method of 
shrinking worsted fabrics, chiefly practised by London cloth 
factors. 

Long, flax spun its natural length. 

Long poll, a shaggy kind of velvet. 

Longcloth, a finer cotton fabric than calico, originally composed 
of yarns spun to higher counts than could be obtained with 
short-stapled cottons at that time. 

Lono, a low-grade cotton fabric, resembling duck, made in 
Mexico. 

Loom (fy. métier, Ger. Webstuhl, SZ. telar, /¢. telajo), the 
mechanical tool with which yarns are made into cloth. Yarns 
to be woven are first divided into two sections, one being 
called warp and the other weft, and the appliances in the loom 
are contrived for the purpose of combining those two sets of 
yarns into the form of a fabric. The main parts of a plain 
hand loom are: 1, the warp beam or roller, upon which the warp 
has been wound, with apparatus for letting-off the warp as it is 
being woven; 2, heddles, heald shafts, or healds, consisting of 
perpendicular cords held taut between two shafts, with eyes or 
loops through which the warp threads are drawn, one part being 

, passed through one heald and another through another; 3, 
treadles, or shedding apparatus, the means by which the healds 
are separated, either by lift or ,depression, dividing the warp 
and forming the opening known as the shed; 4, batten, lathe, 
lay, or slay, the square wooden frame swung in pins from the 
top of the loom frame, and carrying (2) the reed or comb which 
is the means of beating up the weft, (4) shuttle-race, (c) shuttle- 
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boxes, (@) pickers, and (e) the shuttles; 5, cloth beam, with 
taking-on apparatus; 6, temples or stretchers which keep the 
web taut under the drag of the weft; 7, picking handle, con- 
nected by cords with the pickers, and driving the shuttle from 
side to side of the web through them. See Power loom and 
Weaving. 

Loop, a yarn or thread doubled over on its length, the basis of 
knitted, lace, and loop-pile fabrics; a fancy wool yarn. 

Loop-pile fabrics, a kind of goods the surface of which is formed 
by loops made on the yarn and fixed by stitches in the founda- 
tion. Examples are: Brussels and loop-pile tapestry carpets, 
terry velvet, terry towelling, imitation astrakhan, &c. 

Loops, fancy cords doubled in a noose for draping curtains and 
other hangings. 

Louisine, a fine silk fabric woven hopsack pattern, suitable for 
the linings of cloaks and coats. 

Lounge coat, a garment worn by gentlemen for easy evening 
wear; it fits loosely but correctly to the figure. 

Love, a thin silk material. 

Low goods, a term applied to various fabrics of inferior quality, 
but specially used in the woollen trade. 

Lumineux silk, a shot silk used for millinery purposes. 

Lump, a web 130 yd. long and go in. wide, which is cut up into 
four pieces, each 65 yd. long and 45 in. wide. 

Lunghi, an overmantle of silk, woven 24 yd. long and 14 yd. 
wide, worn by Hindus, and woven largely in Scinde, and other 
Indian centres of silk weaving. 

Lustre (/7. taffetas, Ger. Glanztaffet, Sf. lustrina, /¢. lustrine), 
originally a highly - finished silk of very glossy appearance, 

. and still sold as silk lustre; but now mainly a glossy dress goods. 
composed of cotton warp and woollen weft, with a finish pro- 
duced by dressing and calendering. 

Lustring, a highly-finished glossy silk. 

Lute ribbon, a ribbon without edging, used in millinery. 

Lynx, a fur used for wraps and rugs, obtained from the wild cat 
of that name, found in Scandinavia, Russia, and Siberia. 


M 


Mabrum, a thin cotton fabric formerly made at Damascus for 
clothing; also, mabroum. 

Machine cottons, threads suitable for use in the sewing machine 
of various makes and numbers. 
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Machine-made, a term denoting that a particular class of goods, 
which may be made by hand, is made by machinery. 

Mackintosh, a coat or cloak rendered impervious to water by a 
covering of indiarubber solution, the name being that of the 
inveator. 

Mackintosh sheet, a rubber-coated sheet of cotton used for 
keeping dry the mattress of an invalid’s bed or infant's cot. 

Maco, an undyed cotton used for underwear, named after Maco 
Bey, an Egyptian cotton planter. 

Macrame, a fancy bordering with a deep fringe made with a fine 
twine which was called macrame cord. 

Macrame lace, a lace made at Genoa with a kind of fine twine, 
used chiefly for church decoration. 

Madapollan, a fine longcloth, finished to a dull lustre and soft 
feel, made originally for export to India in competition with 
a fabric largely made at Madapollam, in Madras, but now 
largely used for the making of fine underclothing. 

Madder style, a method of calico printing in which the goods 
are first printed with a mordant, and then dyed, the colour 
adhering to the printed parts. The style has been greatly 
elaborated. 

Made-up goods, the large class of goods made ready for use 
or wear, comprising mantles, costumes, suits, undergarments, 
neckwear, and fancy articles. See Ready-mades. 

Madras muslin, a gauze fabric, with ornamental figures, the 
muslin forming the foundation and the figures being woven with 
extra wefts. 

Madras muslin curtains, a kind of Madras muslin woven 
specially for curtains and window screens. 

Madras work, a simple embroidery worked upon handkerchiefs, 
furniture coverings, banners, draperies, &c. 

Mafors, a woman’s cloak; a monk’s scapular. 

Magnan, a favourite name for the silkworm in the south of 
France. 

Magyar sleeve, a sleeve without shoulder seam, usually cut in 
one piece with the bodice or front and back pieces. 

Maharmah, the muslin hood drawn over the head and cover- 
ing the chin and mouth, worn by Turkish women in the 
streets. 

Maibash, a grade of reeled silk produced in Japan. 

Mail, the small eyelet in the heald cord, through which the warp 
thread is passed. 

Makrama, a Turkish pocket handkerchief. 
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Makwa, a short outer jacket introduced by the Manchu Tartars 
into the costume of the Chinese. 

Malabar carpet, a carpet made on the west coast of India, with 
rough native wools, and distinguished by large and gaudily- 
coloured patterns of purely Hindu design. 

Malida, a cloth made in India from the hair of the Tibet and 
other Asiatic goats. 

Maltese lace, a fine kind of lace, originally made at Malta, but 
extensively manufactured at Nottingham and elsewhere. 

Mammodis, a plain variety of Indian muslin. 

Mamudi, a muslin made in the Harodi District of Oudh, in 
India. 

Manchester goods, a department in drapery devoted to the 
various kinds of cotton piece goods, specially calicoes, long- 
cloths, sheetings, flannels, fustians, and similar stuffs. 

Manchester velvet, a kind of cotton velvet. 

Mandil, an ornamented kerchief used by Moslems. 

Mangle, a laundry machine, consisting of a set of rollers geared 
in a strong frame, the pressure of the rollers being regulated by 
spring screws, used for squeezing the water from clothes after 
washing; a series of cloth-finishing machines, largely used for 
impregnating the cloths with dressing or filling, but also em- 
ployed for purposes similar to that of the domestic mangle. 

Manica, a long sleeve reaching to the wrist, worn in the East. 

Manila hemp, the rough outer fibre of the banana, Musa textzhs, 
used for the making of ropes. See Aédaca. 

Manilion, a sleeveless garment; a loose jacket. 

Manta, an unbleached muslin made in Mexico, and largely used 
for clothing by the poorer classes in that country. 

Mantel fringe, a broad fringe or border for ornamenting the 
edges of high mantel shelves. 

Mantelet, a cloak or cape of small size. 

Mantilla, a light hood; a loose covering for the head and 
shoulders, generally of black lace or silk; a light cloak worn 
over evening dress. 

Mantle (fy. manteau, Ger. Mantel, Sf. capa, /¢. mantello), 
a loose-fitting coat or cloak, worn over a lady’s dress, or for 
winter wear, according to fashion. 

Map mounts, a kind of muslin used for mounting maps on. 

Marabou, a special kind of white silk which can be dyed without 
being degummed or boiled off. 

Marabou feathers, the feathers of the adjutant crane, used in 
millinery. 
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Marabout silk, a stiff silk thread used for weaving crape, made 
by doubling two or three threads without twist, dyeing in the 
gum, and then strongly twisting. 

Maranham cotton, an inferior kind of Brazilian cotton, hard, 
though fairly long in staple, and of white colour slightly tinged 
with yellow. 

Marble silk, a silk stuff woven with wefts of different colours, so 
as to imitate the veining of marble; it was much in vogue from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 

Marbrinus, a worsted stuff, woven with varicoloured wefts, so as 
to imitate the veining of marble—practically an imitation of 
marble silk noted above. 

Marcelline, a light, thin, diaphanous silk fabric, largely used in 
millinery and for lining ladies’ dresses. 

Market bleach, the full bleach used for cloth to be sold as white 
goods; a process of bleaching which is much more perfect than 
that required for printing purposes. 

Marled yarn, a yarn of variegated colour, produced by twisting 
two or more yarns of different colour together. 

Marmot, the fur of a small rodent used in making muffs and 
stoles;. it is naturally of a rich brown in colour, shading to light 
brown underneath. 

Marry-muffe, a coarse stuff, woven formerly in London, and 
mentioned in the charter granted by Charles I to London in 
1641. 

Marseilles, a cotton double cloth, with a loosely twisted stuffer 
filling interposed, forming raised figures on the surface of the 
cloths, which are closely stitched together; also, Warcedla. 

Marten, a large group of animals of much use to the furrier, the 
Species most noted being the pine or baum marten, stone or 
beech marten, American marten, Japanese marten. 

Masalia, a fabric woven to show a moire effect, with the weight 
and finish of nainsook. 

Maskel, a spotted lace net. 

Mat (/7. matte (of rushes), paillasson (of straw), Ger. Matte, SA. 
estera, /¢, stoja), a small floor covering or pad, made of various 
materials, such as coir, hemp, straw, rushes, animal skins with the 
hair on, woven pile or tufted fabrics, the shape and composition 
being determined by the use to which it is put. Outside door 
mats are made of coir or hemp, usually with a pile face, and used 
for wiping the feet; hall or lobby mats are commonly woven 

, velvet-pile of hemp, jute, or wool; carriage mats are generally 
skins of sheep, goats, bears, and other large animals, cured and 
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dyed in the hair. Toilet, table, and other stand mats are made 
of linen, wool, or silk—quilted, bordered, and embroidered 
variously. 

Mat, the weave more generally known as hopsack. See /op- 
sack. 

Mat braid, a closely woven thick braid used for binding or 
trimming. 

Matching, dyeing, weaving, or finishing a fabric to pattern; 
making a broken set of any kind complete. 

Matelasse, a textile fabric having a raised pattern, the surface 
showing as if quilted. Matelasse silks are of one colour, but 
have richly-flowered patterns effected by the inside stuffing, 
which raises the figures into relief. 

Matka, a silk fabric made in India from the pierced cocoons. 

Mattress (/7. matelas, Ger. Matratze, SZ. colchoro, /¢. mate- 
rasso), the heavy quilted pad which forms the base of the 
modern bed, stuffed with feathers, flock, hair, cotton, or other 
materials; the woven wire and spring mesh within a heavy 
wooden frame, which is the bottom of the modern bed. 

Matwork, the formation of straw, rushes, grass, coir, hemp, 
strips of wood, or slats of stuff, into mats, by plaiting, tying, 
or weaving. 

Maud, a shepherd's plaid. 

Mawata, a waste silk obtained by the Japanese from double and 
pierced cocoons boiled off. 

Mayo, a kind of hopsack weave. 

Mazarine, a cloth of a deep-blue colour, of which the gowns of 
common councilmen were at one time made. 

Measure, the instrument by which the length and width of a 
cloth or garment may be ascertained; yard measure, tape 
measure, points measure. The British standard is a yard of 
36 in. 

Mechlin embroidery, the proper name of what is sometimes 
called Mechlin lace, the foundation being a plain net. 

Mechlin lace, a fine lace figured on a net or tulle foundation; 
the net is named Mechlin or Malines in the trade. Cotton 
Mechlin is used for light summer dresses; silk Mechlins are 
valued for millinery and dress purposes. 

Medium, the term commonly used to denote a quality or size 
between the highest and the lowest, the largest and the smallest. 

Meen pow, the Canton name for cotton goods. - 

Mekkla, cotton cloth made in India and used by Hindu women 
for petticoats. 
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Melange, a fabric produced from yarn spun with wool which has 
either been printed in the mass or portions dyed different 
colours and mixed all together. 

Melton, a stout woollen cloth which has been heavily felted, 
mostly used for men’s wear. 

Mendings, skeins of woollen and worsted yarns used for darning 
the holes made in hosiery by wear and tear. 

Men’s outfitting, the business of supplying all the clothing and 
drapery needs of men, youths, and boys, which may be either 
a department in a large business or a special establishment 
organized and stocked for the purpose. 

Meraline, a woollen fabric, generally of striped pattern, used as 
ladies’ dress material. 

Mercer, originally, a trader in smallwares, but now a silk mer- 
chant. A guild of Mercers is known to have existed in London 
about 1172, but the present Mercers’ Company was incorporated 
by charter in 1363. 

Mercerization, the process by which a certain degree of strength 
and lustre is imparted to cotton fabrics, invented by John 
Mercer, and consisting chiefly in subjecting the yarn or cloth to 
a strong bath of caustic soda, and neutralizing the lye while the 
goods are still in a stretched condition. 

Mercerized lawn, a fine cotton fabric, with a silky lustre, pro- 
duced by mercerization. 

Merino cloth, a worsted fabric closely resembling cashmere, and 
twilled on both sides, named from the fact that the cloth was 
originally made with the fine wool of the merino sheep, and 
much valued as a dress material. Merino fabrics are not now 
made of merino wool. 

Merino hosiery, a class of fine hosiery made with yarns com- 
posed of mixed cotton and wool. 

Merino wool, the original of all the fine wools known to modern 
Europe. For many centuries, the Spanish shepherds and flock 
masters held a monopoly of fine wool, which they obtained from 
the merino sheep, a native of the central provinces of Spain. 
Merino sheep were imported into Saxony, and gave to that 
country a reputation for high-grade wools which has not been 
wholly lost. Similarly, Spanish merino sheep, introduced into 
France, laid the foundations of the French merino trade. 
Later, Australian sheep-breeders introduced merino blood into 
their stocks, and obtained from the animals the fine wool known 
as Botany, the highest grades of which equalled, if they did not 
surpass, the finest wools of Saxony and Silesia. 
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Messaline, a fine soft silk fabric woven satin weave with organ- 
zine weft; a finish imparted to any silk fabric rendering it soft 
and flexible. 

Mestizo wool, commonly known on the wool market as River 
Plate. This wool is obtained from the sheep produced by crossing 
the Spanish merino with the native South American sheep, the 
criolla. The wool is of high quality, but it has the defect of 
being infested by what are called screw burrs, very difficult to 
extract, resisting the drastic carbonizing process of burring to 
such a degree that a special machine has to be employed in 
addition, if the wool is to be properly cleaned. 

Mexican sheep, an American breed of sheep found in Mexico, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and certain parts of Colorado 
and California, the wool of which is largely used in those 
countries for cloth manufacture, though it is only regarded as 
of service for carpet yarns in the Eastern States of America. 

Middlings, a grade of raw cotton recognized on the market. 

Mignonette net, a netting of simple pattern used for window 
curtains. 

Mikado taffetaline, the trade name of a taffeta specially light 
and of fine texture. 

Milan braid, a mohair braid used for binding and trimming. 

Mildew, a fungoid growth which grows and spreads upon dressed 
fabrics, and specially cotton and linen cloths kept under damp 
and other unhealthy conditions. 

Military braid, a broad braid, such as is worn on the tunics of 
soldiers, sometimes fashionable as trimming and braiding for 
ladies’ coats and dresses. 

Milliner (7. modiste, Ger. Putzmacherin, Modistin, Sf. som- 
brerera, /¢. modista), one who trims hats, toques, and bonnets; 
a seller of headgear for ladies, and ribbons, feathers, and other 
trimmings for hats and bonnets. 

Millinery (77. modes, Ger. Modewaren, Putzmacherei, Sf. som- 
breria, /¢. oggetti di moda), the art of trimming hats, bonnets, 
and other head-dresses for ladies. 

Milling (77. foulure, Ger. Walken, Sf. abantar el pano, /¢. 
gualcare), the operation by which woollen fabrics are shrunk 
and solidified; felting. 

Milling machine, the machine invented to perform the felting 
operation more quickly than the fulling stocks. 

Miniver, the fur of the Siberian squirrel. 

Mink, a valuable fur, usually of a brownish colour, obtained from 
an animal of the weasel class, which is found in the northern 
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regions of both hemispheres, though the best furs come from 
North America. 

Mioro, the native sheep of Sardinia, from which a coarse wool 
called arbaccio is obtained. 

Mirror velvet, a soft velvet, the pile of which is compressed, 
imparting to the surface a shiny appearance. 

Missed pick, a fault in cloth, generally called a crack, caused by 
the failure of the shuttle to put through the weft thread when 
the shed has been formed in the warp. 

Mitre, a headdress worn in Asia Minor; the ofhcial headdress 
of a bishop. 

Mitten (/7. mitaine, Gerx Halbhandschuh, Sf. miton, J. 
mezzoguanto), a fingerless glove; a glove covering the whole 
hand, but without separate sheaths for the fingers. Both are 
commonly knitted with worsted. 

Mixed fabrics, those fabrics woven with yarns composed of dif- 
ferent fibres. The mixed fabrics are a large and increasing 
class of goods. 

Mixture yarns, wool yarns made up of different colours, gene- 
rally greys, composed of varying quantities of black and white 
wools; yarns composed of a blend of cotton and wool. 

Mob cap, a light cap bound with a ribbon worn by ladies. 

Moche, a packet of spun silk. 

Mock leno, a cotton fabric woven so as to show the gauze effect 
of true leno. The warp threads are sleyed in groups of three 
or four, one group to a dent, with an open dent between the 
groups. Similarly, in order to produce the same effect with the 
weft, the take-up on the beam is regulated so that openings may 
show between the picks. The texture of the fabric is not so 
clear as that of real leno, and it does not wear so well. Asa 
cheap substitute, however, mock leno has its uses. 

Mock seam, a term applied to stockings made with cut leg and 
a fashioned foot. 

Mock velvet, a stuff made in imitation of real velvet, used for 
cheap upholstery. 

Mockado, a kind of velvet-pile stuff, woven of wool, mixed wool 
and silk, or mixed linen and wool, fashionable in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Mockmain, the light, elastic fibre of the silk-cotton plant. 

Mode book, a portfolio of fashion plates. 

Modiste, a maker or seller of ladies’ articles of dress; a dress- 
maker; a milliner. 

Moff, a silk fabric made in the Caucasian province of Shemkha. 
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Mohair, the fine, soft, silky hair of the Angora goat, native to the 
vilayet of that name in Asia Minor, but now extensively raised 
in Cape Colony, South Africa; fabrics made of Angora-goat 
hair, characterized by their strength, lightness, and lustre; stuffs 
composed of wool and cotton, woven to imitate mohair, but 
easily detected by the expert, because, while wool and cotton 
combine closely, and cling, the fibres of mohair are clearly 
separable. 

Mohair braid, a binding made of mohair, very strong, lustrous, 
and durable. 

Mohair lustre, a black dress material, closely resembling alpaca, 
woven of mohair weft and cotton warp. It is generally made 
in three qualities, known by different names, viz. lustre, brillian- 
tine, and Sicilian. Brilliantine is woven close, and has the most 
lustrous surface; Sicilian is heavier and more durable than the 
other two fabrics. 

Mohair rugs, a kind of pile-face rug, made of mohair warp 
and a cotton backing and weft, lustrous and of good appear- 
ance. 

Moire, a watered effect variously produced. The ordinary pro- 
cess of moiring is application of engraved rollers, heated and 
under heavy pressure, which flattens out the threads in varying 
degrees according to the pattern of the rollers, the general plan 
being to obtain an image of spilled water on the surface of the 
fabric. The process is applied to silk fabrics of the gros-grain 
type, and these are given fancy names, denoting the style of 
finish. A fabric composed of wool and silk, known as moire 
poplin, closely resembling Bengaline, but with a watered effect, 
is also subjected to the operation. Manufacturers make a 
distinction between long moire and short moire, the former 
being more generally called moire antique, the watering being 
more widely spread and finer, though not less effective than the 
latter. Short moire is used for facings, trimmings, and dresses, 
most of the dress moires being black. Moire antique is a 
more costly fabric, and is often combined with satin stripes, 
swivel figured, and other like materials. Moiring is also applied 
to ribbons, moire nacre being a very successful imitation of the 
effect of mother-of-pearl. But the latter differs from real moire 
in that the effect is produced by weaving on the Jacquard loom. 
On the ribbons composed in gros-grain style, however, moiring 
is effected in the ordinary way. The imitations on the Jacquard, 
it must be said, are worthy of note. A satin might be produced, 
for instance, with ‘all the appearance of moire on satin ground, 
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while in reality it was wholly woven on the Jacquard loom, in 
the same way as damasks are made. 

Moiré a pois, a watered effect with small satin spots well dis- 
tributed over the face of the fabric. 

Moiré francais, a moire effect in stripes. 

Moiré imperial, an indefinite watered effect extended over the 
face of the fabric. 

Moiré métallique, a clouded and frosted moire effect. 

Moiré ocean, a watered design, with wavy undulations. 

Mokador, a handkerchief; a bib. 

Mo-laine, a class of fabrics with cotton warp and wool weft to 
imitate delaine. 

Molass, a silk and cotton gauze fabric made in Syria. 

Mole (/*. taupe, Ger. Maulwurf, Sf. topo, /¢. talpa), a fine fur 
obtained from the burrowing little animal known by that name; 
it is used for muffs and scarfs. 

Moleskin, a thick cotton cloth, woven fustian, cropped and dyed. 

Molleton, a fabric with a soft hairy nap, generally a cotton 
heavily raised, though originally woollen blanketing; silk, with 
a soft nap. 

Monkey jacket, a short close-fitting jacket, made of thick 
woollen cloth, mostly worn by sailors. 

Montero, a cap, with a round crown and a broad flap which 
can be drawn down to cover the ears. 

Moquette, a tufted Axminster carpet woven on the American 
loom, and composed of linen long chain or binding warp, cotton 
short chain, jute stuffer warp, twofold linen weft, and worsted 
yarn for tufting. 

Mordant (/*. mordant, Ger. Beize, Sf. mordiente, /¢. mordente), 
any substance used for fixing dyes on fabrics for which they 
have no affinity. 

Moreen, an imitation moire, commonly composed of wool, and 
used for curtains or upholstery purposes, 

Morning gown, a kind of dress worn by ladies before dressing 
to make their appearance among others or on the streets. 

Morocco, a fancy leather, made by curing and dyeing goatskin 
or sheepskin. 

Mort cloth, the pall of a coffin. 

Mortar-board, the slang name for the square-crowned cap worn 
at British universities and some of the public schools. 

Mortling, the name sometimes given to wool taken from the skin 
of the dead sheep; but the fibre is more properly called pelt 

_ wool or slipe. 
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Mosaic rug, a class of rugs having a velvet-pile surface produced 
by a special method. Dyed wool threads are arranged so that 
the ends show a pattern; firmly pressed together, the ends of 
the threads are covered with an adhesive mixture, and the 
foundation of canvas firmly fixed on. When dry, the wool is 
cut below the canvas to the depth of the pile desired, and the 
canvas is then ready to be bordered and otherwise treated for 
making into a rug. 

Mosquito net, a simple form of bobbin net used for the purpose 
of shutting mosquitoes out from rooms or other places. 

Moth, the pest of the cloth merchant, which eats its way through 
cloth. 

Moth, Silk, the moths of the Bombyx variety, the caterpillars of 
which spin the silk cocoons. 

Motley, a varicoloured cloth. 

Mottled yarn, a yarn composed of coloured materials intimately 
mixed. 

Mouffion, a wild sheep, found chiefly in Corsica. 

Mountain flax, a name sometimes given to asbestos. 

Mounting, the shedding apparatus of a loom. The simplest 
mounting is the pair of healds, heddles, or heald shafts used in 
light looms for plain weaving; next, the three leaves or healds 
for three-end twill; more complex weaves require more healds; 
then the dobby is called into requisition for manipulating a large 
number of healds; the Jacquard comes into use for the stilk 
greater elaboration of weave; last, the pressure harness, which 
combines Jacquard and healds, and effects changes in the manner 
of shedding the warp up to the number of 6000. 

Mournings (/~*. deuil, Ger. Trauer, SP. luto, /¢. lutto), the dress 
which custom has ordained should be worn by those who have 
been bereaved of relatives or friends by death. According to 
ancient usage orders for mournings take precedence over all 
others. 

Mousseline de laine, a very light worsted fabric. 

Muff (/7. manchon, Ger. Muff, Sp. manguito, /¢. manicotto), a 
soft padded covering of cylindrical shape, generally of fur, for 
protecting the hands from cold, and now regarded as a neces- 
sary part of winter attire for ladies. Muffs are made of fur 
and various other materials, and in a wide range of sizes and 
qualities. 

Muffie, a heavy winter glove; a wrap. 

Muffler, originally a face covering, but now descriptive of any 


form of thick neck covering. A cloth muffler is a square of soft 
Vou. IV. 62 
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silk, wool, or cotton, folded séveral times from corner to corner, 
and wound round the neck; a knitted muffler is a long thick 
scarf. 

Muga or Moonga silk, a wild silk obtained from the moth 
known as the Axntherea assami, which produces very good 
cocoons; the fabric made of muga silk, which is generally em- 
broidered very elaborately by the natives of Assam. 

Mule, the spinning machine which combines the drawing-roller 
action of the upright spinning frame devised by Arkwright and 
the long draft of Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny. Invented by 
Samuel Crompton, and improved continuously up till the 
present day, the spinning mule began its career by rendering it 
possible to make fine cotton yarns suitable for the warps of fine 
cloths, and since has produced the finest yarns known to the 
world. The self-actor mule is the best instrument for spinning 
fine yarns. 

Mull, a thin, soft, cotton muslin, finished without stiffening of any 
kind, and used for light summer dresses or clothing in tropical 
countries. China mull is a light, plain fabric, made of varying 
proportions of silk and cotton, according to grade. 

Mummy cloth, a fabric resembling crape, composed of silk warp 
and wool weft in the best qualities, with a cotton warp in lower 
grades, and used as mourning in black because of its lustreless 
surface. 

Mungo, a low grade of manufactured wools obtained by grinding 
and tearing woollen cloth rags, highly useful when mixed with 
other materials of higher grade and spun into yarns. 

Mushru, a fabric composed of silk and wool or silk and cotton, 
most commonly a silk-faced satin with a cotton back, decoratively 
woven, originating from the prohibition of silk garments to 
Mohammedan believers, the name mushru or mashru meaning 
“permitted”. The cloth is largely woven in India, and worn 
by the higher classes of Mohammedans. 

Musk ox, a small wild buffalo, said to be a link between the 
sheep and the ox, found in herds in Arctic North America. 
It has a long hairy coat, and a thick woolly underfur. Stripped 
of the long overhair, the musk ox skin becomes a highly useful 
fur. ) 

Muslin (77. mousseline, Ger. Musselin, Sf. muselina, /¢. mossolina), 
a very fine cotton fabric, the original name of which was mous- 
seline, because first known to Europeans as an import from 
Moussoul or Mosul, a town in Kurdistan. Muslins are of 
various kinds, and may be plain, twill, figured, or gauze woven. 
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The chief varieties are: Book, mull, jaconet, lawn, organdie, 
saccarhilla, nainsook, leno, Swiss, Anglo-Swiss, cambric, &c. 
Musquash, a fine fur obtained from an animal of the beaver 
species, found in North America, and made into muffs, stoles, 

and other articles of wear. 

Mustela, the zoological name of the genus to which the sables 
and martens, so highly valued by furriers, belong; all the 
different species are similar in structure, having broad, flattened 
heads; long, round bodies; short legs fitted for digging, running, 
and swimming; and close fur. 


N 


Nacarat, a fine linen dyed an orange-red colour; a crape of pale 
red colour. 

Nacre, a shot effect, resembling mother-of-pearl. 

Nacre silk, a silk with iridescent tints, made to imitate the 
appearance of mother-of-pearl. 

Nagpore silk, a very soft silk muslin, dyed in the rich, subdued 
colours peculiar to the Far East. 

Nail, an old cloth measure, equal to 2} in. 

Nainsook, a light cotton fabric, heavier than lawn, cambric, and 
batiste, but in soft English finish, very suitable for baby linen 
and ladies’ underclothing; stiffly dressed, the cloth is useful as 
a summer dress material. 

Nambali, a silk wrap worn by elderly Hindus, the whole surface 
covered with the names of Hindu deities, printed on by means 
of a wooden block; it is made in Bengal. 

Nanduly, a South American fibre lace. 

Nankeen, a cotton cloth of dull-yellow colour, the natural hue of 
the cotton of which it is made. The cotton is known as the 
Gossypium religiosum, and grows extensively in the Nanking 
province of China. Much of the nankeen cloth sold is made in 
Lancashire with ordinary cotton, and dyed to the same shade 
as the ancient nankeen fabric. 

Nap, the soft pile on the natural surface of a yarn or cloth, caused 
by the protrusion of filaments too fine and short to be entwisted 
in the spinning. All fabrics woven with spun fibres, with the 
solitary exception of true silks, have a nap, but specially cloths 
made of wools. Regularity and smoothness of nap 1s a desirable 
quality in most woollen and worsted cloths. Besides, hairs and 
threads become embedded in the long wool nap. Therefore, 
the cloth finisher first draws the nap up to its full length by 
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running the fabric through a machine called a teasling gig, 
which mainly consists of a cylinder covered over with the spiky 
heads of the thistle named the teasel. These teasels are specially 
grown for the purpose, the heads having long flexible spikes. 
Gathered and dried, the heads are fixed in regular rows on the 
surface of the cylinder. Then the piece of cloth is run over the 
machine, close to the cylinder, the sharp and flexible points of 
the teasels combing up the surface. Next, the cloth is passed 
through a cropping machine, with a cylindrical knife running 
against a ledger blade, which between them cut away the raised 
nap. When the cloth is to show a clear pattern, the whole of 
the nap is shorn clean away; but, as often happens, if a smooth 
nap is to be left, the knives are adjusted to cut an even length 
on the fine fibres. Afterwards the cloth is brushed, and other- 
wise finished. The nap of cotton goods designed for bleaching 
is singed off; but certain forms of cotton fabric intended to 
serve as substitutes for woollens are raised. For that purpose, 
another machine, named a napper, has been devised. The 
machine consists of rollers set in the periphery of a cylinder 
clothed with a special kind of carding cloth. Carried on the 
rollers, the cotton cloth, flannelette, or cotton blanket, is brought 
into contact with the teeth on the cylinder, and the fibres raised 
to form a fleecy covering for the face of the fabric. 

Napery, the collective name for table linen, and sometimes 
applied to linen underclothing. 

Napier cloth, a double-faced cloth one side of which is wool, 
and the other goat’s hair, cashmere, or vicuna. 

Napkin (/~”. serviette, Ger. Taschentuch, Sf. servilletta, /¢. sal- 
vietta), a cloth used at table to wipe the hands; a large hand- 
kerchief. 

Napkin ring, a broad ring of gold, silver, white metal, or 
celluloid, used to enclose the folded table napkin when out 
of use. 

Napperon, a serviette spread over a table to cover stains. 

Naps, a class of woollen cloths, the face of which is covered with 
small knops of fibre. 

Narrow wares, ribbons, trimmings, edgings, bindings, braids, 
galloons, and tapes. 

Narrow width, a woollen cloth less than 52 in. in width; the 
opposite of double width in any kind of fabric. 

Narrowing, the act of reducing the number of stitches in a piece 
of knitting for shaping purposes. 

Native cottons, Indian cottons indigenous to the soil, and 
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grown for local consumption. The plants generally produce 
a plentiful crop, but of short staple, and have to be pulled ‘in 
the bolls. 

Natte, a fabric constructed with a loose basket or mat weave, in 
various colours, giving the face a braided appearance. 

Natural coloured wool, the wool which has been used to form 
a fabric without either bleaching or dyeing. It is sometimes 
necessary to distinguish natural from dyed wool. Unless the 
tint is so faint as to appear colourless under the microscope, 
dyed wool shows uniformity of colouring throughout. The 
natural colour in wool, on the other hand, appears in definitely 
restricted areas in the cortex, lines and irregular groups of dots 
standing out clearly distinguishable. The disposal of the groups 
differs in the various kinds of animal fibres, and may often be 
a means of identifying the different classes. The distinction 
between the characteristics of dyed and natural wool is, how- 
ever, of more practical importance. Sometimes an imitation of 
grey wool is attempted with mixtures of bleached and dyed 
wools. Here the usefulness of the microscope is demonstrated, 
because it clearly shows the unbroken colour of the dyed fibres. 
Caution is necessary before pronouncing wools artificially col- 
oured to be dyed, because there are natural agents by which the 
wool may be accidentally coloured, such as urine and other 
matters. The careful analyst, however, can easily distinguish 
such fibres, because, as a rule, the distribution of colour is weak 
and irregular in them, and their scaly structure is more or less 
impaired. 

Navajo, a blanket fabric woven by the Navajo Indians in a primi- 
tive manner, but so dexterously as to make them of superior 
quality to fabrics of the same kind woven with the best modern 
machinery. 

Navy twilled flannel, a heavy wool flannel, commonly dyed 
indigo blue, and used in making overshirts worn by firemen, 
sailors, and other workers. 

Neat, the term used to denote the wool taken from the sides and 
back of the fleece under the old system of sorting used by wool 
combers in the worsted trade. 

Neat silk, a term sometimes given to nett silk (q.v.). 

Neckband, the narrow piece of cloth which heads the shirt or 
bodice, and fastens round the neck. 

Neckcloth, a wrap for the neck, generally of wool or silk. 

Neck twines, the cords which connect the hooks of the Jacquard 
with the heald cords which are to be lifted together. 
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Neckerchief, a square of silk or wool fabric, folded and worn 
round the neck. 

Necklet, a small fur collar. 

Necktie (/*. cravate, Ger. Kravatte, Sf. corbata, /¢. cravatta), a 
class of goods constantly changing in fashion, but essentially 
a band of silk or other fancy material, which passes round the 
collar and is tied in front. 

Neckwear, lace jabots, frills, collars, linen collars, or other orna- 
mental forms of fabrics worn on the neck. 

Needle (/7. aiguille, Ger. Nadel, Sf. aguja, /¢. ago), a pointed 
piece of finely-tempered steel used in sewing, with an eye in the 
head through which the thread is passed, enabling the user to 
draw the thread through the cloth and make a stitch. This 
simple tool is made in various grades of quality, size, and form. 
Common needles are graded in sizes, numbered from 1 to 6, and 
each size has three different kinds of point, named respectively 
sharps, betweens, and blunts or flats. Tailoring needles are 
thicker, known as ground-downs, and graded in length. Darn- 
ing needles are large, with wide eyes and blunt points. Em- 
broidery, millinery, crochet, lace, and packing needles are of 
various sizes and shapes, designed in each case to serve special 
purposes. Small as it is, the needle eye is varied in shape— 
round, long, egg-shaped, or made so as to take in the thread 
by mere pressure on the head of the needle. Sewing-machine 
needles are a class by themselves, the shape most in use being 
stout in the head, grooved along the length, and with the eye 
close to the point, which may be round, flat, slanted, or straight, 
according to the requirement of the work to be done. 

Needle lace, a common name for point lace. 

Needles, Knitting, always mentioned in the plural, because two 
at least are required for the simplest knitting. Knitting needles 
are simply long wires, round and smooth, with blunt points. 

Needlework, Art, the production of ornament on cloth by means 
of a variety of stitches. 

Negligé, a loose, easy gown, or a costume worn only in the 
privacy of the home. 

Nepe, a square piece of blanket which served the American 
Indians as a sort of stocking, being wrapped round the leg 
before the moccasin was put on. 

Neppy. A yarn which shows thick and thin places is said to be 
neppy- 

Net (7. tulle, Gey. Tull, Ss. red, /¢. rete), a meshed fabric, made 
of rope, twine, thread, or yarn of any kind of fibre. The three 
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large classes are: (1) Fishing nets, (2) hair nets, and (3) lace 
nets. (1) Fisuinc Nets.—These are made of strong twine, 
specially prepared, and may be hand-made or machine-made, 
and of different sizes of mesh. Most of the nets now used 
are woven on a loom invented by John Paterson, of Mussel- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1820. Landing nets are small in size and 
fine in mesh. (2) Harr NEts are used by ladies for confining 
the hair when dressed, and are made of human hair dyed and 
prepared, silk, or other fibres. (3) Lace Nets are a large 
class of goods used for trimmings, curtains, veils, and the 
foundations of figured laces. Lace nets vary endlessly in size, 
shape, and texture of mesh, thickness and quality of thread, and 
kind of fibre; the leading lines being All-over, Bretonne, Bridal, 
Brussels, Cable, Calais, Cambray, Chantilly, Drop, Dress, 
Guipure, Mosquito, Platted, Point, Spot, and Whip. | 

Nett silk, the name given to thrown silk as distinguished from 
spun silk; also, ea? szdk. 

Nettle cloth, a heavy cotton fabric, which is japanned or 
enamelled to resemble leather, and is used for making waist 
belts and visors for caps; cloth made of ramie fibre. 

Nettle fibre, the fine fibres covering the stem of the common nettle, 
which have been successfully degummed and spun into yarns. 
New Orleans cotton, the most generally useful of American 
cottons, obtained from the Gossypium hirsutum, grown in the 
valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries, and in the water- 
shed of the Gulf of Mexico. The staple is short, averaging only 
a little over 1 in. in length, but regular, and the fibre is fine, soft, 
strong and reliable, of a creamy white colour. It spins up to 
50s warp and 60s weft, but mixes well with cottons of longer 
staple, spinning up to 100s and over, with white Egyptian or 

Florida sea-island cottons. 

New Zealand flax, the fibre obtained from the Phormum tenax, 
a plant of the lily family, found growing wild in New Zealand 
and Southern Australia, but now largely cultivated. The fibre 
lacks the fine divisibility of true flax, and therefore does not 
spin so well. It is said to spin better in the countries where 
it is grown than elsewhere, and a great industry has been built 
up on it in New Zealand. 

New Zealand wool, a very high grade of cross-bred wool, the 
fleeces of sheep bred from merino ewes and Lincoln or Leicester 
rams. It is one of the most useful wools in existence, being 
of good length and regular in staple, springy, and soft to the 
handle. New Zealand wool serves well for mixing with shoddy 
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and mungo fibres, because, while not very expensive, it imparts 
the length, bulk, and spinning quality which manufactured wools 
naturally lack. 

Newmarket, a style of winter coat, with long wide skirts. The 
Newmarket style was adopted by both ladies and gentlemen. 
The ladies’ coat was close-fitting to the waist in the earlier 
styles, but later it was loose. The Newmarket worn by gentle- 
men has also a waist, and it buttons closely over the chest, but 
it is usually worn loose. 

Night dress (/*. habit de nuit, Ge. Nachtkleid, Sf. vestido de 
noche, /¢. camicia de notte), the sleeping gowns of ladies and 
children, and the pyjamas of gentlemen. 

Night-dress bag, a large bag, usually ornamented with crewel 
work or embroidery, in which the sleeping dresses are placed 
during the day. 

Ninon, a light fabric of the chiffon class, but closer in texture 
than common chiffon, and used for linings, summer blouses, and 
other fancy goods. 

Node, a dress material into the structure of which bunch yarns, 
both warp and weft, are introduced. 

Noils, the waste from the combing machines in the worsted 
process of manufacture. Noils are of four kinds: long wool, 
short or fine wool, alpaca, and mohair. Long-wool noils come 
from the combing machines through which the heavier kinds of 
the long-stapled wools have passed, and are therefore coarse in 
quality and thick of fibre. Short noils are the combings of 
Botany, Saxony, or merino wools, and belong to the very 
highest grades of wools. Mohair and alpaca noils are strong 
and lustrous, but lack felting property, and because noils are 
mostly used in felt-making or for woollen cloths, they are not 
so valuable as the other two kinds of noils. 

Non-lustre wools, the merino class of wools, which are rather 
more crinkled than the lustrous wools. 

Non-shrinkable wool, a wool which has been treated with a 
solution of chlorine, and has been largely deprived of felting 
property. Chlorinated wool has a greater affinity for dyestuffs 
than natural wool, is more lustrous and stronger, and acquires 
the quality identified with silk which is known as scroop. 

Nop, knop (q.v.). 

Nopster, one who takes away the knots, flying threads, burrs, 
and other defects on the surface of the woven cloth. 

Norwich crape, a fabric made of silk and worsted yarns, and 
closely resembling bombazine. 
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Nottingham lace, machine-made lace, which was first made in 
the town of Nottingham, England. Nottingham is still the 
chief centre of the machine-made lace trade. 

Number, the grades of yarns and threads given in numbers, and 
ranged according to a standard. Numbers are the simplest 
mode of classifying goods, and they are used to denote relative 
size, quality, and grade in many kinds of goods. See Yarn 
Measures. 

Nun’s cloth, a very fine, thin, plain-woven woollen fabric, suit- 
able for summer dresses and ladies’ and children’s under- 
garments; also, zun's vezling. 

Nun’s cotton, a fine, white cotton thread, suitable for embroidery. 
It is used extensively in convents, hence the name. 

Nutria, the fur of the coypou rat, formerly much used in the 
manufacture of hats, but now utilized as fur for ladies’ muffs, 
stoles, &c. 


O 


Oakum, the coarse tow separated from flax or hemp in the early 
stage of hackling; fibre obtained by untwisting old tarred ropes. 

Oatmeal cloth, a loosely woven fabric, mottled so as to imitate 
the colour of oatmeal, and at one time favoured as a summer 
dress goods. 

Obi, the broad silk sash worn by Japanese women. 

Obstetric bindings, linen or cotton bandages used for surgical 
and accouchement purposes. 

Ochroma, a kind of soft woolly fibre obtained from the seed pods 
of a species of cotton tree found growing in the West Indies; it 
is sometimes used to nap hats. 

Odd-numbered threads, the first of every pair of threads in a 
warp, separated from the even-numbered threads in the leasing 
of every web, making an equal division of the warp. 

Oilcloth, a thick canvas, woven in great width on large looms, 
and ¢oated over with two or three layers of oil paint. Patterns 
are stencilled or printed on the cloths intended for floor cover- 
ings, lobby or stair runners, surrounds, &c., and then varnished 
over with a clear hard varnish; light canvas covered with an 
elastic enamel, generally composed of rubber in solution mixed 
with resin and other ingredients, coloured in various fancy 
patterns, and used as a cheap upholstery, covering for rough 
tables, and like purposes; tarpaulins. 

Oiled silk, silk waterproofed with boiled linseed oil. 

Oilskin, a cloth thoroughly impregnated with a drying oil, forming 
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a smooth surface, and used as a waterproof covering; it is worn 
by sailors, watermen, and others exposed to the elements. 

Oldham, a rough worsted cloth, originally made at Oldham in the 
county of Norfolk, but in later times the seat of manufacture was 
Norwich. 

Ombre, a shaded effect produced by dressing the warp of a fabric 
in tones shading from light to dark, any number of hues between 
twelve to thirty being employed. 

Opening, the operation of breaking up masses of cotton, wool, or 
other fibres in preparation for spinning. 

Openwork stockings, ladies’ hosiery knitted in fancy lacelike 
and reticulated patterns, showing the skin of the wearer under- 
neath, and much favoured for summer wear. 

Opera cloak, a mantle which covers the whole dress from 
shoulders to skirt, mostly used by ladies in going to Court, 
opera, assembly, or ball, or any other gathering where full 
evening dress is worn. Opera cloaks are generally lined with 
fur or soft satin. 

Opera hat, a gentleman's hat which can be folded, made of fur, 
silk, or soft felt. 

Opera hose, fine stockings reaching well up over the knee. 

Opossum, a pouched animal found in Australia and America, the 
fur of which is used to make muffs, scarfs, collars, and various 
trimmings. The best fur is that of the Tasmanian opossum, 
the West Australian coming next in quality; American opossum 
furs are commonly regarded as inferior, though giving good 
wear. 

Organdie, a fine cotton fabric of gauzy texture, woven plain white 
usually, though sometimes in checked and striped patterns, in 
widths ranging from 18 to 60 in., and heavily dressed and 
glazed, the thick dressing filling up all the openings between 
the threads, so as to present a clear, glossy appearance. Wash- 
ing destroys the gloss on organdie. The fabric is sometimes 
printed with small floral designs, and then it is bleached for the 
printer, the dressing being put in afterwards. Organdie is 
coarser than muslin, for which it is substituted as a material for 
light dress goods. 

Organzine, the heaviest and costliest grade of thrown-silk yarns. 
The threads for organzine are formed of five to eight cocoon 
filaments reeled together with a slight right-hand twist. These 
threads, named twisted singles, are thrown together in twos or 
threes, with a left-hand twist. The twist is necessary to give 
the organzine the compactness and strength required for its use 
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as a strong warp in heavy silk fabrics, but the yarns should be 
combined with as few turns to the inch as may be possible, 
because close twisting detracts from the soft lustre and beauty 
which is one of the qualities most valued in silk yarns and 
fabrics. 

Oriental carpets, the name given to the large class of carpets 
which comes from the East, the essential feature of which is the 
tufted pile, formed by knotting small bits of wool thread on a 
stretched warp of linen or cotton, and stitching both warp and 
tufts together with a shoot of weft on both sides of the line of 
inserted tufts. 

Oriental lace, an embroidery produced on the Schiffli machine, 
the pattern being afterwards cut out, or the foundation destroyed 
by painting on an acid which eats it away. 

Orleans, dress goods and linings, plain and figured, the ground a 
plain weave, composed of cotton warp and lustre-wool or worsted 
filling; first made at Orleans in 1837. These fabrics are gener- 
ally cross-dyed, and are frequently sold as imitation alpacas and 
mohairs. 

Orphrey, gold or silver embroidery on ecclesiastical vestments, 
altar cloths, and other church hangings, consisting chiefly of 
ornamental bands. 

Orris, gimp galloons and lace, generally gold- or silver-covered, 
used in upholstery; a gold-thread or silver-thread pattern, the 
edges of which are composed of conical figures, placed apart at 
equal distances, with small spots in between; a corruption of 
arras (q.v.). 

Osnaburg, originally a coarse linen cloth, woven of low-grade 
linen and tow yarns, at Osnaburg, in Germany, in striped or 
check patterns, and used for furniture covers, mattress ticks, and 
bedding purposes; at present made of very thick cotton yarns, 
and in a variety of patterns. 

Osprey, the feather crest of the fishing eagle, light brown, tinged 
with white to the edges, and very highly prized as an ornament 
in hats and other millinery. 

Ossan, the stockings worn by the Scottish Highlanders, made of 
a very fine white wool. 

Ostrich (/* autruche, Ger. Strauss, Sf. avestruz, /¢. struzzo), 
the feathers of the great bird of that name, long plumes made 
up of curling plumelets, and highly valued as ornaments for 
hats and ladies’ headgear. The feathers from the tail and 
the extremities of the wings of the male bird are highest in 
quality; wing feathers coming next in order. The smaller 
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feathers are utilized in the making of boas, necklets, and some- 
times trimmings. At one time it was rumoured that the British 
Government intended to include ostrich feathers among the 
various forms of plumage prohibited from import into this 
country because of the cruelty committed in procuring them. 
Interviewed by Reuter’s representative, Mr. Chiappini, then 
Trades Commissioner for South Africa, stated that 85 per cent 
of the ostrich feathers of the world came from the 800,000 
birds domesticated for the purpose in South Africa. The 
remaining 15 per cent was largely made up of feathers picked 
up in the deserts of Northern Africa, and from the birds shot 
by natives in those regions. ‘The conviction”, he said, ‘that 
the feathers are obtained from the birds by cruelty is unjust 
and absurd. The birds are treated with the greatest kindness, 
and their lives are prolonged as far as possible. When well 
looked after, they often live to thirty years, producing feathers 
all the time. The feathers are cut—not pulled out, as alleged 
by some—after six months’ growth, and the stumps are left two 
months to ripen, when they are pulled out quite dry, just like 
fallen hairs. Only three or four rows of feathers on the wing 
and the tail feathers are taken; never the body plumage. If, 
by any freak of fashion, or through misguided legislation, the 
trade in the feathers were killed, the whole of these 800,000 
birds would be slaughtered as useless, and the species would 
infallibly die out.” 

Otter (/~. loutre, Ger Otter, Sf. nutria, /¢. lontra), the fur of 
animals of the otter family. In general, the fur is of a soft 
brown colour, tending to lightness on the throat and breast, and 
has long, shining water-hairs on the surface, with a fine short 
underfur. Fur sets, consisting of muff, stole, and collar, are 
made of otter fur. 

Ottoman, a kind of corded silk fabric; a couch or sofa originally 
imported from Turkey. 

Oudenarde, a decorative tapestry representing foliage and land- 
scapes, first made at Oudenarde, Belgium, 

Ounce, the sixteenth of a pound avoirdupois, and used as a 
term to denote the weights of cloths per yard, e.g. 4-oz., 
'5-0z., &c. 

Ounce, the snow leopard, found in the Himalayas, the fur of 
which is made into rugs. 

Ounce thread, a thread sold by weight instead of by the skein 

. or reel. 

Out size, a size of garment made larger or in different propor- 
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tions for persons differing in any respect from the normal or the 
average. 

Outfitting, the branch of the drapery trade which provides a 
complete dress equipment for ladies and gentlemen. Formerly, 
the term implied only the equipment necessary for a journey, 
and was confined to such requisites as gloves, ties, shoes, and 
other accessories; but the custom of the trade has changed. 
In the ladies’ outfitting the restriction survives in a peculiar 
form, the ladies’ outfitter confining herself largely to corsets, 
underwear, underskirts, blouses, gloves, ties, and other articles 
of that class, leaving to the millinery and dressmaking depart- 
ments the provision of hats and garments. The case of the 
gentlemen’s outfitter is wholly different; his business is to pro- 
vide his customers with a supply of all their personal needs: 
hats, caps, collars, shirts, underclothing, sleeping garments, hose, 
ties, coats, jackets, trousers, complete suits, and overcoats. 
Some outfitting departments also undertake boots and shoes. 

Overalls, loose garments, generally of cotton or linen, worn over 
the ordinary dress, by workers in various occupations, to keep 
off the dirt incident to the work being done; the trousers of 
cavalry men. 

Overcast, to stitch over the rough edge of a cloth or garment, 
and form a kind of braiding with the threads. 

Overcoat (7. pardessus, Ger. Uberrock, Sf. sobretodo, /¢. 
soprabito), a coat worn over the rest of the dress. 

Oversew, to embroider. 

Overshoes, a pair of rubber shoes which protect the boots or 
shoes, ordinarily worn in wet weather. 

Overstitch, a form of stitch which shows on one side of the seam, 
or which lies over the edge of the fabric. 

Owling, the practice of smuggling sheep and wool which pre- 
vailed before free trade in wool was established in Great Britain. 

Oxford grey, a fabric composed of mixed black-and-white wools, 
the proportions ranging from 85 to 95 per cent black to 15 and 
5 per cent white. Previous to mixing, the black wools are 
dyed. 

Oxfords, coloured shirtings, plain and figure-woven, or printed. 

Oxidate, the operation of allowing the oxygen of the air to act 
on the indigo dyestuff in the cloth, changing it from white to 
blue. 
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Pack, a bundle of wool, the standard weight of which is about 
240 lb.; 200 cuts, or 60,000 yd. of linen yarn; the wares of a 
travelling draper. 

Pack cloth, a coarse fabric of jute, hemp, or low-grade flax, used 
for covering parcels of merchandise to be transported or kept in 
store. 

Pack duck, a heavy linen canvas. 

Pack thread, a thick thread composed of cotton yarns loosely 
doubled and twisted, with which the packing cloths are sewn on 
to the bundles. 

Packer, the warehouseman whose duty it is to pack goods for 
sending out to customers. 

Packing needle, the long curved needle used in sewing up 
packages. 

Packing whits, an ancient cloth which was specially exempted 
from the stringent regulations imposed on cloth manufactured 
in England by the Act of 1483. Among the other fabrics 
equally favoured were: ‘“‘plonkets, turkies, celectrines, vesses, 
cogware, worsteds, florences, bastards, kendals, saylingware, 
with cremil lists and frise ware, so as in other respects they be 
fairly made”. 

Packman, a travelling draper. 

Packsheet, a higher grade of linen fabric than pack duck, used 
for covering cloth bales. 

Pacul, the native name of a species of the plantain from which 
manila hemp 1s derived. 

Padded-back linings, printed linings on the backs of which a 
plain black or grey colour is printed, so that the fancy figures 
on the face of the linings may not show through the fabric which 
is lined. 

Padding, passing a cloth through a machine, which imbues the 
whole fabric with the mordant or dye. In “slop” padding only 
one side of the cloth is coloured. 

Padlette, a kind of raised embroidery or appliqué pattern. 

Padou, a narrow silk ribbon. 

Pads, Stair, pieces of thick felt for laying under the stair carpet 
on the treads. 

Paduasoy, a strong and rich silk fabric, originally made at 
Padua, and worn by both sexes in England during the fifteenth 
century. 

Page, a kind of grip for holding up a lady’s dress at the back, 
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when long skirts are in fashion, to prevent them from trailing in 
the dirt. 

Pagne, a waistband of cotton material worn by negroes. 

Pagnon, a very fine black cloth, made in Sedan, and named after 
the inventor, 

Paillette de soie, a spangled silk; a jet-spangled fabric. 

Painted blue, a process of indigo-blue dyeing practised in India. 
At the time when indigo was introduced into Europe, orpiment 
vats prepared from trisulphide of arsenic, lime, and indigo were 
employed. In printing calico the pattern was painted on the 
material with the thickened orpiment vat by means of a little 
stick flattened at the end (the corrosive nature of the vat for- 
bidding the use of any substance other than wood), or printed 
on with wooden hand blocks. When the printer had learned 
to supersede the poisonous orpiment partly or wholly with 
ferrous sulphate, no change was made in the method of working. 
In both cases the colour was developed by hanging the goods 
in running water. This is called the brushed or painted blue, 
now obsolete in Europe, but still employed exactly in its original 
form in India by native printers. 

Paisley pattern, the Persian pine-cone pattern, finely elaborated, 
and developed in the Scottish town of Paisley in the manufacture 
of the famous Paisley shawls, woven on the harness loom, and 
since used in prints and other fancy fabrics. 

Paisley shawl, a large square wrap, woven in imitation of the 
costly Cashmere shawls on the harness loom, composed of fine 
worsted yarns, and in various coloured patterns, bordered or 
fringed, and worn over the shoulders folded cornerwise. 

Palampoor, a highly-decorated cotton material, used mainly for 
bedcovers, made and printed in India. 

Paletot, a loose thin over-jacket; an outer coat that reaches to 
the wearer's ankles. 

Pall, the woollen mantle worn by Roman officials as an ensign of 
jurisdiction; an altar covering; the heavy black or purple cloth 
covering a coffin; a fine cloth used for making mantles. 

Palla, a kind of plaid worn as a robe of state by ladies in ancient 
times. 

Palliasse, an underbed mattress, originally of straw, but later of 
chaff, low-grade wool flock, or hair, and now displaced by the 
spring mattress. 

Pallium, a square woollen cloak, extending from the shoulders to 
the ankles and fastened at the neck with a clasp; a band of 
white wool about 9 in. broad, worn round the shoulders, 
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with pendants before and behind ornamented with red crosses, 
worn by archbishops and other high authorities in the Roman 
Church, being conferred by the Pope as the mark of high office 
and power. 

Panama canvas, a sacking material woven hopsack or basket 
weave. 

Panama cloth, a piece-dyed worsted fabric of any colour woven 

lain. 

Bocas hat, a very fine and durable straw hat, woven of 
the undeveloped leaves of a palm growing in Ecuador and 
Colombia. 

Panne, a worsted plush made in France; sometimes applied to 
satin-faced velvet or silk fabrics having a high lustre. 

Pannier, a form of flounce attached to the back of a lady’s skirt, 
fashionable now and then. 

Pantaloon, a kind of knitted trousers, close-fitting from knee to 
ankle, worn by men in ancient times. 

Pants, the modern form of pantaloon, worn long as an underdress 
by men, but short when made for the outdoor wear of boys. 

Paper textiles, fabrics made with paper or half-made paper spun 
into yarns. Hand-spun paper yarns and twines have long been 
known to the world, the Chinese and Japanese having made 
them for centuries; but the use of paper in textile fabrics by 
Europeans and Americans is a comparatively new departure. 
The first record we have is of an attempt made in the United 
States about 1892. Yarns spun from wood pulp or half-made 
paper were made in Germany about the same time; and later 
the ‘‘Lincella yarns” were produced at the works Waldhof, 
near Mannheim. But the yarn department of the Waldhof 
works was closed, partly because of the high cost of the product 
and its lack of good textile quality, in 1908. A superior yarn 
called ‘“Silvalin” was produced by the inventions of Herr 
Krohn, in the Elberfeld paper mill, and in 1909 the works were 
transferred to Hammern, Rheinland, Germany. With this yarn, 
tweed mixtures of paper and wool are woven largely in the 
Dewsbury district, the warp being set wool and paper alternate 
ends, and the weft woven pick about of the two different fibres; 
the cloths have the appearance of rough Irish and Scotch 
tweeds, though, of course, close examination shows the differ- 
ence. In addition, towellings, ticks, carpets, stair mattings, 
braids, webbings, and upholstery coverings are made of paper 
yarns, and they are also combined with cotton and wool in the 
making of various low-grade cloths. The raw material of the 
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yarn is the wood pulp made with the wood of the slow-growing 
white pine. The yarn cannot be made direct from the pulp, as 
that material has not sufficient fibre in it to form a spun yarn 
of any strength; but the pulp is brought into a papery condition 
and the sheets produced cut up into thin strips, which are 
twisted into yarns. Finished paper makes a strong yarn, but 
half-made paper is both cheaper and more suitable. The Sil- 
valin Company went into liquidation in 1913, but production 
of paper textiles has not been discontinued. 

Papilion taffeta, a fine silk with a design of differently sized 
spots, or with shot designs of flowers. 

Paramatta, a very fine cloth made of silk warp and worsted weft, 
probably owing its name to the fact that the fine wools with 
which it was first made were obtained from Paramatta, a town- 
ship in New South Wales. The fabric was later woven with 
a cotton warp, and became very popular, adding greatly to the 
prosperity of the town of Bradford, the seat of its manufacture. 

Parasol (/*. parasol, Ger. Sonnenschirm, S/. quitasol, /¢. parasole 
or ombrellino), a small size of umbrella or sunshade, carried by 
ladies as a protection from the sun. 

Parchment cotton, a fine cotton fabric, dressed to imitate the 
true parchment, made from calf or goat skins. 

Parement, an ornamental fabric. 

Parida Kafar, the finest of all the cotton fabrics made in Assam, 
and worn only by the upper classes in India as a shawl or wrap. 
Representations of flowers and birds, or graceful curves sym- 
metrically arranged, form a wide border on the fabric, the 
patterns sometimes being spread over the whole surface of the 
cloth, and woven in gold and silver threads. 

Parisian, a term generally held to denote the articles most 
fashionable in ladies’ wear. 

Parisienne, a figured Orleans cloth, at one time fashionable. 

Parkalia, a fine calico or dimity made in India. 

Partlet, the name given to a lady’s ruff at the time when ruffs 
were worn by both sexes. 

Pashm, the hair of the Kashmir goat, found under the long 
coarse fleece of the animal, and woven into the famous Kashmir 
or Cashmere shawls. In colour pashm varies from white to 
dark lavender, and it is also used in the making of handker- 
chiefs, turbans, and over-jackets, the latter, however, being 
woven with cotton warp. 

Pashmina, the threads of Kashmir wool or hair. 


Passe, a kind of tambour embroidery. 
VoL. IV. 63 
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Passement, an old name for lace and decorated edgings or 
trimmings, especially of gimp or braid. 

Passementerie, any kind of beaded edging or trimming; also, 
braids, edgings, and trimmings ornamented with bright materials, 
such as jet, gold, silver, tinsel, or other metallic threads. 

Passepoil, borderings of silk or wool fabrics. 

Passing, an ornamental thread produced by rolling a very fine 
gold or silver flat wire round a silk thread. 

Passing braid, a narrow fabric formed with passing, twisted or 

braided as in the making of galloons. 

Paste, a kind of thickening used in calico printing, composed of 
flour, starch, or gum, and made by boiling with water; a kind 
of size used by weavers in dressing cloths in the hand-loom 
industry or by dressers in the power-loom factory, usually made 
by boiling flour and alum in water to a fine consistency. 

Pastel vat, a dyeing vat in which woad and indigo are combined. 

Patchwork quilt, a bedcover in which small and irregular pieces 
of fabric are joined together and utilized. When the joined 
edges are stitched over in herring-bone or other fancy stitch a 
very pleasing effect can be produced. 

Patent Axminster. See Axminster. 

Patent yarn, a thread composed partly of linen and partly of 
cotton, brought into use previous to the invention of the self- 
actor mule and other fine-spinning cotton frames. 

Patola, the form in which bridal garments are made in Bombay, 
with threads previously dyed by the bandana process; the 
patterns are varied. 

Pattern (77. modéle, échantillon, Gex. Muster, Sf. muestra, /¢. 
disegno or campione), the plan of a weave; a specimen of a 
fabric; a piece of paper shaped to the dimensions of a garment 
or part of a garment, to guide in cutting the material; an 
example of what is required in dyeing or finishing. 

Pea jacket, a jacket made of a coarse, thick woollen cloth, first 
worn by Dutch fishermen. 

Pearl buttons, a large class of goods made from the shells of a 
kind of oyster. Pearl buttons are made in sizes graded from 
4 in. in diameter up to 1 in. and over. There are two principal 
kinds, the white pearl, and the black or smoked pearl, the 
latter being the more valuable. 

Pearl edge, a narrow edging of thread lace sometimes sewn on 
the edges of lace to give it a firm finish; the looped border on 
ribbons formed by weaving the weft over the sides of the ribbon, 
and making a loop fringe. 
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Pearl purl, the embroidery stitch formed by threading small bits 
of spirally twisted gold wire on a silk.thread, and sewing them 
down according to design. 

Pearl stitch, a loop stitch in embroidery to form an edging; a 
knitting stitch formed by reversing the plain stitch. 

Pearlin, a silk or thread lace; fine linen or cambric; also, 
pearling. 

Peau de mouton, a woollen cloth with a heavy and rough nap, 
resembling sheepskin, used for making ladies’ cloaks. 

Peau de soie, a heavy dress silk, interwoven with a double satin 
weave, self-coloured and dull-finished, with a somewhat grainy 
appearance. 

Peau de suede, a woollen cloth, with a velvet pile, used for 
ladies’ wear. 

Peignoir, the mantle worn over the shoulders while the hair is 
being dressed; a cloak worn by bathers when walking on the 
beach. 

Pekin, a trimming fabric made in alternate stripes of satin and 
velvet. 

Pekin gauze, a fabric composed of gauze and velvet in alternate 
stripes. 

Pelerine, a silk or lace cape, long and narrow, the ends coming 
to a point in front, and worn by ladies when it is in fashion. 

Pelisse, originally a fur or fur-lined cloak, worn on the shoulders 
by both ladies and gentlemen, but now a long overdress worn 
by children, and made of silk, cloth, or knitted fabrics. 

Pelotage, bales of Spanish wool. 

Pelote, a tuft of hair or wool. 

Pelt, skin or hide of an animal; a raw fur. 

Pelt wool, the wool which has been taken from skins of dead 
sheep. 

Penistone, a rough woollen cloth, heavily milled, named after the 
town of Penistone where it was manufactured. 

Pepper-and-salt, the mixed effect produced in woollen and 
worsted cloths by the use of doubled and twisted yarns com- 
posed of black and white threads of unequal thickness, the 
black or white being the heavier yarn according to the lightness 
or darkness of the effect desired. The cloth may be woven of 
the black-and-white yarns, both warp and weft; but more 
commonly the body of the cloth is one colour, and the two- 
colour yarns introduced one in three or four. Another pattern 
is produced by weaving a marled warp with a black weft, or a 
spot effect may be produced by alteration in the weave. 
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Percale, a closely-woven cotton fabric of the cambric class, 
heavily finished and printed for dress fabrics on one side with 
geometrical black figures, but kept white in the finer grades for 
handkerchiefs, aprons, &c. 

Percaline, a high-finished and heavily-dressed percale, used 
chiefly for linings, underskirts, and other garments similar, in 
plain colours. 

Perching, the operation of inspecting cloth for faults in weaving 
and finishing. The cloth is run over a roller in a good light, 
yard by yard, and the faults noted. 

Pernams, the raw cottons exported from Brazil through the port 
of Pernambuco. 

Perpetuana, a class of goods noted in histories of British fabrics, 
said to have been introduced early in the seventeenth century, 
and then declared to be made of combed wool, though later the 
cloths were composed of mixed woollen and worsted yarns. 

Perrotine printing, block printing of fabrics by a large machine 
invented by a Frenchman named Perrotine. 

Persian, a fine silk cloth formerly used for linings. 

Persian carpets, the original and finest of all Eastern tufted- 
pile carpets. From Persian carpets have been derived Indian, 
Turkish, Armenian, Axminster, and all other tufted-pile carpets. 
Being so ancient, the industry is practised in various ways; 
but the essential feature of Persian-carpet structure is the 
combination of a grey wool, hemp or flax warp and weft with 
tufts of coloured wool, the weft and warp forming the ground, 
and the wool tufts the pile of the carpet. 

Persian shawl, a large square of silk or goat’s-hair fabric, said 
to have been the original of the Kashmir shawl. The silk 
shawls are known as Hussein Kuli Kani, probably from the 
name of the original designer. Shawls of the other kind are 
made with the hair of the Persian goat, or rather its soft under- 
hair, dyed and spun, and woven in the well-known pine pattern. 
These shawls are inferior to Kashmir or Cashmere shawls, but 
have a very fine quality of their own. 

Persian wool, the fleece of the Persian sheep, a sub-variety of 
the broad-tailed species, producing a long combing wool of good 
medium quality, white to fawn in colour. Mesched and Sebse- 
var are the principal Persian wool markets, the former showing 
the finest qualities of white wools. 

Persiana, a fine silk fabric with a large floral pattern. 

Persienne, an Oriental cambric or muslin with a pattern printed 
in colours. 
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Peruvian cotton, the fibre obtained from the cotton tree named 
Gossypium peruvianum, largely grown in South America. The 
main crop is known as rough Peruvian, and has a rough, wiry 
character, very useful for mixing with wools. 

Petanelle, a material composed of peat fibres incorporated with 
wool, having certain antiseptic properties, made into various 
articles of clothing. 

Petate, a plait composed of dried palm leaves or grass used in 
Central America for making into broad sun hats. 

Petersham, a very heavy woollen cloth, with the nap formed into 
small nops or curls, largely used in the making of heavy over- 
coats; the heavy greatcoat made of the cloth, named after Lord 
Petersham, who set the example of wearing it; a kind of fancy 
webbing used for waistbands. 

Petticoat, an undergarment worn by ladies, fastened round the 
waist, and covering the lower part of the body and the limbs. 
At one time, petticoats were the chief underwear of ladies, some 
wearing as many as four or five under the skirt; but the under- 
skirt, knickers, combinations, and other undergarments, have 
almost superseded the petticoat. Children and young girls still 
wear petticoats, and it is favoured as an undergarment by ladies 
in the winter. - 

Photee, the finest kind of cotton used in India for the manufac- 
ture of Dacca muslins. 

Phulkari, a flower pattern wrought by natives of India in em- 
broidery work. 

Piano motion, a kind of Jacquard card-cutting machine, the parts 
of which are actuated by keys like those on a piano. 

Piccadilly, originally a stiff sort of ruff worn by gentlemen; 
later, a standing collar of linen, with the peaks turned over in 
front, first worn about 1870. 

Pick, a shoot or thread of weft in a cloth. 

Picker, the small piece of hardened leather which is used for 
driving the shuttle across the loom. 

Picking, the act of causing the shuttle to move across the loom, 
and through the opened shed of the warp. 

Picking, cotton pulling; clearing textile fibres of extraneous or 
adhering foreign matters. 

Picking arm, the lever which strikes on the picker in a power 
loom. 

Picking handle, the handle with which the hand-loom weaver 
drives the shuttle. 

Picot, a loop stitch used in embroidery; a row of little points 
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wrought on the edges of point lace; a looped edge on a 
ribbon. 

Piece, a certain length of cloth or fabric, stated for selling or 
making-up purposes. At one time fixed by trade custom, the 
piece-length is varied almost indefinitely at the present time, 
and requires to be stated on every piece in terms of yards. 

Piece-dyed, the term denoting that cloths have been woven with 
yarn in the natural colour, and have been dyed after weaving. 
The opposite term is yarn-dyed, which generally implies 
superior quality, the yarns having been dyed before weaving, 
and therefore more deeply imbued with the colour. Close 
examination reveals the difference, the yarns in piece-dyed 
cloths showing that the dye has not completely impregnated 
them, while the yarns of the yarn-dyed cloth are covered all 
over with the dye. This test is very seldom required, because 
nearly all cloths of one colour are now piece-dyed. 

Piece goods, all kinds of woollen, worsted, cotton, linen, silk, 
and other fabrics, sold as woven and finished, having no shape 
or made-up form. 

Piecer, an operative in the spinning factory whose business it 
is to join up, by twisting, threads which have broken in the 
frames. . 

Piercer, the instrument with which holes larger than those which 
the needle can make in the fabric are formed, chiefly for button- 
holes, eyelet holes, and thick embroidery cords. 

Pierrot, a loose-fitting costume, made with fabrics having large 
spot patterns, and worn by masqueraders, circus clowns, and 
some open-air performers. 

Pigment style, a branch of the extract style of calico printing, 
in which mineral colouring matters and lakes are mechanically 
fixed on to cloths by means of an agent, such as albumen. 

Pilch, a baby’s wrapper. 

Pile warp, the warp which is looped up to form the surface of a 
velvet, plush, or terry fabric; the face-pile of Brussels, Wilton, 
looped-pile tapestry and velvet-pile tapestry carpets, and various 
other effects on different fabrics. 

Pile weft or filling, the weft which is woven into velveteens and 
similar fabrics, with a long float, arranged on suitable lines for 
the purpose of being cut in the finishing process to form a soft 
pile on the surface of the fabric. 

Pillow (/~. oreiller, Ger. Kopfkissen, Sf. almohada, /¢. saancisle): 
a long bag stuffed with down, feathers, or other soft materials, 
laid on a bed for the head of the sleeper to rest on; the stuffed 
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bag upon which the maker of certain kinds of lace sticks pins. 
to hold the threads according to pattern. 

Pillow bar, the connecting threads of a pillow-lace pattern. 

Pillow case, the cover of linen or cotton for a pillow. 

Pillow lace, the imitation of fine point lace, said to have been 
invented by Frau Uttmann, a Dutch lady, in 1561, produced by 
interweaving the threads from bobbins upon pins stuck in a hard 
cushion or pillow. 

Pillow linen, a very fine linen specially woven for covering 
pillows, though used for other purposes as well. A good pillow 
linen contains 150 threads to the inch. 

Pillow sham, an ornamental cover laid over a pillow when it is. 
not in use. 

Pilot cloth, a heavy woollen cloth, generally dyed blue, worn by 
seamen and other open-air workers; it also makes heavy over- 
coats. 

Pin (77. épingle, Ger. Stecknadel, Sf. alfiler, 7. spillo), a short 
wire, with a sharp point and round head, used for holding cloths 
or other soft materials together. Pins are of various sizes and 
qualities, standard sizes ranging from 4 in. up to 2 in. Larger 
sizes are made for special uses. An improved kind is the safety 
pin (q.v.). 

Pin cushion (/7. pelote 4 épingles, Ger. Nadelkissen, SJ, acerico, 
ft. cuscino da spilli), a stuffed bag, usually ornamented, used 
for holding pins. 

Pin rib, a delicate cord or rib woven in fine muslin. 

Pina cloth, the fine fabric made of the inner fibres of the plantain, 
Musa textzlis, grown in the Philippine Islands. 

Pinafore (/7. tablier, Ger. Latzchen, S#. delantal, /¢. grembiule), 
a large apron, in the form of an overall without sleeves, worn by 
women and children to protect the dress from soiling at play or 
work. 

Pine marten, a fur obtained from the animal of that name, about 
18 in. long, dark brown on the back and yellow underneath, 
dressed and made into muffs, stoles, &c. 

Pine pattern, the famous pine-cone figure, originating in Persia, 
and used as the basis of many artistic designs for Cashniere 
shawls, Paisley shawls, printed dress goods, carpets, and other 
fabrics. 

Pinking, stamping out scalloped patterns, with flowered designs. 
and notched edges, on trimming fabrics. 

Pinwork, the small raised parts of the design in point lace. 

Piping, forming frills, edgings, and trimmings into flutings or all- 
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round pipes; dressing frills and fluted edges with pipe-shaped 
irons. 

Piqué, a narrow white fabric woven of unequal warp and weft, in 
a diamond pattern. 

Piquets, a kind of muslin, the whip threads of which form various 
patterns. 

Pirl, a method of winding gold or silver wire; the spiral thread 
formed by winding. 

Pirn, the spool of a shuttle; a cop wound on a core. 

Pita, the flax obtained from the Agave americana, used as a rope 
fibre. 

Pitambar, a fine silk fabric, woven plain and dyed in colours, or 
woven in flowered patterns; it is worn by Hindus of both sexes 
as a garment of ceremony. 

Pittman, a cotton grown in Louisiana, which matures early. 

Placket, a petticoat; the side opening in a skirt or petticoat. 

Plaid, the long rectangular piece of cloth which formed, in ancient 
times, the main clothing of the Scottish Highlanders; but later 
the garment became divided into the kilt, covering lower body 
and limbs, and the plaid, wrapped over the shoulders and across 
the breast. The long or belted plaid is thick and heavy and 
worn in winter; the dress plaid is short and light, being suitable 
for ceremonial occasions. Plaid patterns, sometimes simply 
called plaids, are checks and lines forming larger checks, defined 
by variation in colour, usually named tartans. The tartans are 
divided into three large divisions: (1) Highland clan and family 
tartans; (2) royal and fancy tartans; (3) regimental tartans. 
The number of patterns is very large. 

Plain weave, the simplest method of combining warp and weft 
to make cloth, warp and weft threads crossing over and under 
each other alternately. Plain weave is not the same as plain 
cloth, because variation in thickness, kind, and colour of the 
yarns used for warp and weft produces pattern, many fancy 
fabrics being woven on the plain loom. 

Plainback, a double or pile-faced fabric which is woven plain at 
the back or in the ground. 

Plait (F7. pli, Ger. Falte, Sf. pliegue, /¢. piega), a flat fold or 
gather in cloth; a straw strand or braid of any sort made by 
interlacing two or more straws or yarns with each other. 

Plan, the representation of a cloth design on pointed paper. 

Planting, a method of introducing an increased number of 
colours into a Brussels carpet without adding to the number 

-’ of frames. 
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Plastron, the front of a bodice, or dress, usually of lace, silk, or 
other fine material, shaped like a cuirass or medallion. 

Plated hosiery, a kind of knitted goods corresponding to double 
cloths in weaving. Two yarns are knitted together, the one to 
form the inner and the other the outer fabric, the two being 
combined by interlooped stitches. Sometimes three yarns are 
used. Plated stockings are usually made with silk and wool, 
the silk forming the inner and the wool the outer fabric. By 
means of plating, finer and heavier fabrics, with more varied 
patterns, can be produced than by single knitting. 

Plauen lace, a lace embroidered on a wool ground, the wool 
being dissolved away by an alkali, and the cotton or silk design 
left intact. Many varieties of these laces are made at Plauen, 
Saxony; hence the name. 

Pleat, a fold on a fabric secured by sewing. Pleat is now pre- 
ferred to the word “plait”. 

Plisse, a kind of ruching, effected by drawing threads in narrow 
fabrics. 

Plough, the instrument with which the velveteen cutter severs 
the weft face threads to form the pile. 

Plume, a long feather; a bunch of feathers used as a hat trim- 
ming. 

Plumeties, woollen and cotton fabrics having raised dots on the 
face, giving a feathery effect. 

Plumose fibres, those vegetable fibres which spring from the 
seed-pods of plants; cotton is the chief example. 

Plunket, a noted ancient heavy woollen cloth, the exact character 
of which has become uncertain. 

Plush (77. peluche, Ger. Pliisch, Sf. felpa, /¢. felpa), a fabric 
woven with a long warp pile like velvet, but rough and unshorn, 
formerly composed of a ground warp and weft of wool and a 
pile warp of camel’s hair, but now made principally of cotton. 

Plush velvet, a plush with a shorn pile; an unshorn velvet. 

Plush velveteen, a cotton plush which closely imitates silk 
velvet. 

Ply, a single thread of a doubled yarn; a single fabric which may 
be part of a double cloth; hence, two-ply, three-ply, &c., yarns 
or cloths. 

Pocket, a small bag sewn on the inner-side of a garment, with 
an opening in the cloth, for holding a purse or other small 
articles. 

Pocket handkerchief, a handkerchief suitable for carrying in 
the pocket of a dress or coat. 
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Poil, a downy raw silk thread, composed of eight or more cocoon 
filaments reeled and twisted, used for making gold and silver 
threads. 

Poil de chevre, a ladies’ dress material made in France. The 
warp is coloured spun silk, and the weft mohair or white Syrian 
wool, thrown to the face of the fabric. Woven in checks, 
stripes, and other coloured patterns, the fabric has a pleasing 
appearance and soft handle, but does not wear well. Cotton 
warps are also used for making imitations. 

Point, a cord or lace with metal tags at the ends, and commonly 
consisting of three differently-coloured yarns twisted together, 
used for fastening on garments before buttons were introduced. 
In other respects the term is used variously. It denotes a lace 
made with the needle, or a lace which imitates a fabric origi- 
nally so made; again, a point may be a small ornament in 
tapestry or embroidery, such as a very small loop or spot. In 
the plural, the name is given to fine laces in general. 

Point a brides, a groundwork of lace made of bars; a lace 
having a groundwork of bars as distinguished from laces with 
net ground wrought into the pattern. 

Point appliqué, a point lace in which the design separately 
made has been fixed on to the net foundation. 

Point a réseau, lace in which the net foundation forms part of 
the pattern. 

Point d’Alencon, the fine needle-made lace, with ground of 
double-twist thread in a semi-net effect, produced in Alencon. 

Point d’Angleterre, a fine Brussels pillow lace sometimes sold 
on the Continent as English lace. The designs are composed 
of flowers, birds, or geometrical figures, the whole being con- 
nected by raised and platted threads. 

Point d’Arabe, a coarse bobbin lace made in Arabia, but also in 
France and Belgium. The patterns are bold and large, with 
cable outlines, and the colour is almost invariably a deep écru. 
It is used for curtains and draperies. 

Point d’esprit, bobbin-net lace ornamented with small spots 
singly or in small clusters. 

Point de gauze, a very fine needle-wrought ground for lace, 
generally identified with the finest Brussels lace when made 
wholly with the needle. 

Point de Gaze, a Flemish point lace closely resembling point 
d’Alencgon, though much softer. 

Point de Gene, an openwork embroidery lace niade on a wool 
ground which is destroyed by alkalies. 
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Point d’Irland, a coarse machine-made lace imitating real 
Venetian lace. 

Point de Mechlin, a lace made in one piece upon the pillow, 
the ground being formed with the pattern, and both composed 
of very fine thread. The fabric requires the highest skill in 
execution, and is extremely costly. 

Point de Milan, a variety of guipure having a ground of small 
mesh and a pattern consisting of bold, flowing scroll devices. 

Point de Paris, a variety of cheap cotton machine-made lace of 
simple design. 

Point de Raccroc, a method of putting together the parts of 
a lace design separately made, as in Brussels and Bayeux laces, 
by making a fresh row of meshes similar to the rest of the lace 
ground. 

Point de rose, the famous rose point of Italy. Italian makers 
had lost the art, and it was revived in Alencgon; but latterly 
Italians have taken up the industry, though much of the lace 
sold as Italian is made in the French town. It often requires 
a year’s labour to make a yard and a quarter of rose point, and 
for the sake of economy some of the female workers use their 
own hair instead of horse hair for the work. 

Point de Venise, a stitch largely used in filling up the angles of 
meshes in guipure lace, and to form raised masses on guipure 
relief; also, Venetzan lace. 

Point Kant lace, a Flemish pillow lace with a net ground, the 
designs running largely to spot effects. 

Point lace, the term which should be used exclusively to denote 
those laces which are made by the needle with a single line 
of thread, but now seriously degraded by being applied to many 
kinds of pillow and machine-made lace. 

Point net, a reticulated fabric made with the needle. Point net 
was made by machinery in Nottingham, about 1780, on a 
modified knitting frame, and this, with subsequent improve- 
ments, helped largely to develop the trade of that town. 
Heathcoat’s bobbin-net machine superseded the point-net frame. 

Point plat, lace in which pillow-made designs are applied to a 
machine-made ground net. 

Poke bonnet, a form of female headdress in which the head of 
the wearer is enclosed, with a wide projecting brim coming out 
above the forehead and round the sides of the head. Modified 
forms of the shape come into fashion at intervals. 

Poke sleeve; a sleeve shaped like a flat bag, at one time fashion- 
able. 
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Polar bear, the largest of the bear family, the skin of which is 
used by furriers for making carriage rugs and other large fur 

oods. 

Poiecat, a fur-bearing animal, more generally termed the fitch or 
fitchet, found in Northern Europe, and valued for its fine woolly 
underfur, which makes fine muffs and stoles. 

Polka dots, a series of spots uniform in size and symmetrically 
distributed on a textile fabric, produced by swivel weaving or 
by printing. 

Polka gauze, a gauze fabric on which solid spots are woven with 
the swivel loom. 

Polka jacket, a short sack jacket, plain, with straight fronts; a 
knitted jacket. 

Polonaise, a style of ladies’ dress at one time fashionable, con- 
sisting of a bodice and short overskirt in one. 

Pompadour, floral designs in rich, soft colourings of the pastel 
order, on silk fabrics, named after Madame Pompadour, a leader 
in fashion at the Court of Louis XV of France. 

Pompon, a tuft of flowers or feathers for a lady’s bonnet. 

Poncho, a soft thick blanket, with a slit in the middle, through 
which the wearer passes his head, letting the folds fall round 
him, forming a cloak; it is worn by Spanish South Americans. 
Also, a circular waterproof cape. 

Pongee, an inferior kind of native Indian silk; a brownish 
Shantung silk. 

Popelin broche, a brocaded poplin; a popular texture, with 
brocaded or embossed effects. 

Poplin, a fabric with a cord effect across the cloth, which may be 
combined with damask twill, brocade, and other fancy weaves. 
Originally the fabric was woven with a fine silk warp and a 
worsted weft, the latter being so much heavier than the former 
as to produce the rep effect. The manufacture of poplin was 
introduced into Ireland by a colony of Huguenots, fugitives 
from France, in 1683, who settled in Dublin, and practised the 
industry there. Irish poplin is justly esteemed for its fine 
quality, high-grade Cape or Australian wools being used for 
the weft, and Chinese organzine silk for the warp. Latterly, 
however, the term poplin has become more applicable to the 
structure than to the substance of the fabric, cotton poplins 
being largely produced and sold. A warp composed of fine 
counts of cotton yarn doubled, and woven over a thick, soft 
cotton weft, make a very popular and good-wearing cotton 
poplin. The fabric is used principally for making ladies’ dresses 
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in all qualities, and the highest qualities are sometimes made 
into ties for both ladies and gentlemen. 

Poplinette, an extremely light poplin; grenadine. 

Porter, twenty splits in a reed; forty warp threads; also, Aorty. 

Portmanteau, a leather case or bag into which clothes are packed. 

Pouch (/7. poche, Ger. Tasche, S%. bolsillo, /¢. borsa), a small 
bag; a dress pocket placed so as to show on the outside. 

Pouched, the bunching out or gathering of a fabric on the dress 
to give the appearance of a pouch or bag. 

Poult davis, a kind of sailcloth. 

Poult de soie, a corded-silk dress material of rich quality and 
very durable. 

Pounce, a finely-powdered charcoal dust used for transferring 
embroidery patterns on to the foundation. The lines of the 
pattern are pricked with the point of a needle, and then the 
pattern is placed in pusition on the cloth to be embroidered. 
A small muslin bag containing pounce is dabbed on the holes, 
and the lines of the pattern are shown by the small deposits 
of pounce. 

Pouncing, forming a number of eyelet holes on a fabric. 

Power loom, the weaving machine adapted for propulsion by 
steam, water, or electric power. Practically every feature of 
difference between the hand loom and power loom is for the 
purpose of utilizing mechanical energy. Instead of depending 
by swords from an overhead rocking shaft, the batten sits on 
the heads of swords on a rocking shaft connected by a crank 
shaft with the driving wheel. The picking apparatus is the 
same as used on the hand loom, but instead of a handle at the 
centre a picking arm is placed at each side of the loom, fixed 
on a shaft driven from below by cones and cams on the driven 
shaft. For the treadles which lift and depress the healds on the 
hand loom there are tappets on the low shaft of the power loom. 
The dobby, Jacquard, and other appliances have been largely 
developed on the power loom, but they differ little from the 
same appliances on the hand loom in essential character and 
function. The power loom is swifter, more regular, more accu- 
rate, and generally more efficient than the average weaver with 
the hand loom. See Aztomatzc looms. 

Prelart, hemp cloth coated with tar to form a rainproof cover for 
goods; a rough tarpaulin. _ 
Preservers, Dress, small pads of absorbent or moisture-resisting 
materials placed under the arms of fine blouses and dresses to 

protect them from sweat. 
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Press, a class of mechanical appliances used in cloth manufacture 
for reducing the bulk of materials or for imparting gloss to the 
finished fabrics. Presses are made in two forms: in the one 

_the material is placed between two plane surfaces, which are 
brought together by mechanical, hydraulic, or electric power; 
in the other, rollers heavily geared are employed, the material 
being passed between the rollers under heavy pressure. 

Press cloth, a kind of strong muslin used for filtering pur- 
poses. 

Presser bar, the appliance in certain forms of knitting machine, 
by which the barbs of the needles are pressed down into the 
shank groove to let off the formed loops. 

Presser flyer, a flyer on the spindles in a spinning frame with a 
spring head which presses upon the yarn as it is delivered to 
the bobbin. 

Presser foot, that part in the head of a sewing machine which 
holds the seam in position. 

Pressing, the finishing of tailor-made garments. With a large 
smoothing iron, properly heated, and a damp cloth, the tailor 
presses down seams, smooths out creases, and flattens edges in 
the garments upon a board, and imparts a smooth gloss to the 
surface of the cloth. 

Princess cashmere, a cotton dress fabric, with a long close nap 
formed on the under side, 1n imitation of cashmere cloth; some- 
times called cashmerette. 

Princess robe, a form of ladies’ dress which was fashionable in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Print cloth, cotton fabric woven and prepared for being printed. 

Print Department, the section of a drapery establishment in 
which printed cotton goods are stocked. Ordinarily the print 
department contains calicoes, shirtings, cambrics, drills, foulards, 
sateens, zephyrs, and cotton delaines. 

Printed carpets, another name for tapestry carpets, because the 
pattern is printed on the pile warp before weaving. 

Printed goods (/*. indienne, Ger. Druckzeuge, S%. indianas, 
Jt. cotone stampato), the term properly applied to all kinds of 
fabrics patterned by textile printing, but more commonly used 
to denote chintz, cretonne, and fancy prints, such as muslins. 

Printed hosiery, fancy stockings of low grade on which the 
coloured patterns are printed. 

Printed tweeds, union, shoddy, and heavy cotton imitations of 
tweed cloths, woven in the grey, and then bleached, printed, and 
dyed to imitate the genuine article. 
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Printing, the process by which coloured patterns are impressed 
and fixed upon fabrics. 

Prunella, a satin-faced worsted dress fabric, generally of a rich 
purple shade, yarn-dyed in the best qualities, but frequently 
piece-dyed; a smooth-faced woollen cloth, closely resembling 
lasting, and formerly used for making the uppers of boots, 
gaiters, &c. 

Prunelle, the name given to the common three-end twill weave; 
it is the simplest of twill weaves. 

Prussian binding, a twilled binding, having a silk face and a 
cotton back. 

Pucker, to gather into irregular folds or wrinkles; an ornamental 
device; a fault in sewing. 

Pudding cloth, a pure white cloth used in cooking. 

Puff, a fold in cloth by which an inflated appearance is caused, 
and sometimes favoured by fashion as a method of ornamenting 
ladies’ garments; a soft woolly tuft used for sprinkling powder 
on the face or the skin of infants. 

Puggaree, a light scarf wound round the hat, helmet, or other 
headdress to keep off the rays of the sun in tropical climates; a 
turban worn by Hindus; also named pagrz, pugrz, pugree, &c. 

Pullicate, a name given to a light kind of cotton goods, chiefly 
handkerchiefs of a pale-orange colour, made for the Indian 
market. 

Pulling, the operation of gathering cotton. 

Punjab cotton, the highest grades of cotton grown in India, 
mostly obtained from the Punjab, where experiments have 
shown that high-grade American cottons may be cultivated in 
those regions. 

Punjab silks, imitations of Indian fabrics, comprising checks, 
stripes, shot effects, and figure weaves made with the Jacquard 
harness. 

Punjab wool, the finest of Indian wools. 

Punjam, a heavy cotton cloth made in India. 

Purdah, a blue and white striped cotton cloth, used in Indian 
homes for curtains. 

Pure finish, a finishing process in which no dressing or weighting 
materials are used. Croydon finish is the best example of a 
pure finish. 

Purfle, a heavy border of fur or embroidery. 

Purl, an embroidered edging or fringe; a small loop with which 
pillow lace is sometimes finished; the spiral form in which gold 
and silver wire is made for use in embroidery; the plain knitting 
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stitch reversed, by which the pattern known as ribbing is made; 
the plait of a ruff or frill. 

Purple (/r. pourpre, Ger. Purpur, Sf. purpura, /¢. porpora), the 
colour produced by the blending of red and blue. 

Putang cloth, the coarsest Chinese home-made cotton cloth. 

Putter-on, the operative who puts the harness on the loom, and 
prepares it for weaving. 

Putto, a fabric made in Cashmere from the longer and coarser 
wool of the goat after the fine soft underwool has been separated 
from it for the purpose of making yarns for the Cashmere 
shawls. The cloth is also called Cashgar cloth. 

Pyjamas, the loose wide trousers supported by a cord round the 
waist worn by the men in India; a form of nightdress worn by 
gentlemen. 


Q 


Quality binding, a coarse worsted binding or braid, used chiefly 
for binding the edges of Scotch or Kidderminster carpets. 

Quarter, the fourth of a yard, 9 in. which is the unit of 
measure for the breadths of many kinds of fabrics, written 
43% &e 

Quilling, a frilling of tulle, lace, or muslin made up in rounded 
pleats, secured at one end by stitching; or the stitching which 
fastens it to the body of the fabric to which it is attached. 

Quillwork, an embroidery formed with the ends of porcupine 
quills. 

Quilt (77. couvre-pied, Ger. Bettdecke, Sf. colcha, /¢. coltrone), 
a coverlet, counterpane, or bedmat, composed of two layers of 
cloths, with some kind of padding in between, the whole being 
held together by stitchings crossing the length and breadth of 
the combined cloths in the form of a fancy design or figure. 

Quilted goods, the various kinds of padded or double-cloth 
goods made fast by rows of stitching. 

Quilting, padding and stitching cloths for various uses so as to 
bind them closely together. The inner linings of cloaks, fur 
jackets, carriage rugs, and gentlemen's coats and overcoats are 
formed by quilting. 


R 


Rabanna, a matting or rough cloth made in Madagascar with the 
fibres of the raffa. 

Rabbit (/*. lapin, Ger. Kaninchen, Sf. conejo, /¢. coniglio), the 
fur of the common rabbit, generally called coney in the trade, 
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and largely used in making imitations of various costly furs, 
such as ermine, seal, musquash, &c. 

Rabbit wool, the fine hair of the rabbit which is utilized in the 
making of various special fabrics. 

Raccoon, the fur of an animal of the procyon genus, native to 
North America, and much valued by furriers. 

Race, the flat part of the loom batten in front of the reed, across 
which the shuttle runs in weaving. 

Rack, a framework of wood for holding piece goods in stock; a 
measure of lace containing 240 meshes counted perpendicularly. 

Raddle, the pegged bar used by the warper to keep the threads 
straight when the warp is being wound on the beam. 

Radia, a plain woven silk of high lustre, soft and sheer, made at 
Lyons; it is about 44 in. wide, and may be obtained printed or 
dyed in a variety of colours. 

Radismir silk, a rich silk, generally used for mourning dresses. 

Rag (fr. chiffon, Ger. Lumpen, Sf. giron, /¢. cencio), a torn 
piece of cloth; a worthless, limp fabric. 

Rag carpet, a rug or carpet composed of small pieces of cloth, 
knitted or woven with twine foundation, the rags forming the 
surface pile. 

Rag engine, the machine with which woollen and worsted rags 
are reduced to make shoddy and mungo wools. 

Raglan, a loose overcoat. 

Ragwool, another name for shoddy or mungo. 

Rainbow effects, a method of calico printing in which the 
effects are blended with one another at the edges. 

Rainproof coat, an overcoat made of cloth which is either water- 
repelling or waterproof; a mackintosh. 

Raised velvet, a kind of double velvet, the pattern being pro- 
duced by the contrast between a long and a short pile, the latter 
being the ground and the former the figure of the design. 

Raising, the process of causing the nap of cloths to stand up 
from the surface by the application of small pointed hooks or 
teasels. The nap of wool goods is raised to be shorn close or 
trimmed down to a level and smooth nap; cotton goods are 
raised for the purpose of creating an artificial woolly surface. 

Rajah silk, a rough Indian silk closely resembling pongee. 

Ramie, the fibre obtained from the bark of a plant of the nettle 
family (Bakmeria nivea), variously named rhea, China grass, 
&c. When freed from the woody bark and degummed, the 
fibre is soft, lustrous, long, and of great strength; but the 


expenses of cultivation and preparation have hitherto proved 
Vou. IV. 64 
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too great to allow fabrics made from ramie to compete seriously 
in the cloth market with cotton, flax, and wool. Production of 
the fibre is carried on in China, Java, Japan, Philippine Islands, 
Australia, and some of the south-western States of America. 

Rantering, making a concealed joint in cloth. 

Rap, a lay of 120 yd. of yarn on the reel by means of which the 
counts of cotton yarns are measured; the seventh of a hank; 
one lea. Also written, wrap. 

Rash, a kind of inferior silk cloth which appears to have been 
very early imitated in silk and wool. 

Rateen, a weft-pile wool fabric, used f6r overcoatings, cloakings, 
and heavy wraps, sometimes made with a cotton warp; a kind 
of chinchilla imitation in which the velvet pile is worked into 
small round knobs on the chinchilla machine, instead of being 
formed into ridges as for ordinary chinchilla finish; also, va¢zne, 
vatteen, and vattinet. 

Rational dress, those forms of female clothing which were the 
result of a movement in the nineteenth century to bring ladies’ 
dress more into conformity with utility than was fashionable. 
Modern fashions, in underwear especially, have been largely 
modified by the ideals of rational dress, though the models put 
forth by the reformers themselves were rejected with a ridicule 
not unwarranted. 

Ravel, a warp evener; a raddle. 

Ravelled, entangled yarns. 

Ravellings, the waste yarn which comes from the various 
doubling, twisting, reeling, and winding operations necessary 
for preparation of spun yarns for weaving. 

Raw silk, the silk as it comes from the cocoons; skeins of reeled 
silk. 

Ray, properly, a striped pattern, but sometimes applied to cloths 
of various kinds and qualities with hairline or fine-stripe effects. 

Ready-mades, garments made up and ready to wear, kept in 
stock by drapers and outfitters. Ready-to-wear garments are 
made up to average types and sizes, so as to fit the average 
customer. In most cases, the garments are made in four sizes 
—small, medium, large, and extra large—all the measurements 
being proportionate. Ready-mades are a large trade and con- 
stantly increasing in popularity. 

Real lace, hand-made lace. 

Rebato, a neckband or ruff. 

Rebozo, a scarf or long narrow shawl worn over the shoulders 
by women in Spanish America. 
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Reed, the comb set in the batten of the oom by which the weft 
is beaten up into the crossed warp threads to form the cloth. A 
reed is composed of thin brass wires, set edgewise, the flat sides 
facing each other, tied firmly between slender bands of wood, 
so as to form a long comb about 3 in. deep. The wires 
are set to a given measure, according to the fineness or coarse- 
ness desired, some having only 8 to the inch, and others as 
many as 75 to the inch. As a rule, two threads of warp are 
passed between each pair of wires, though in weaving corded 
goods three or even four are passed through the opening which 
is called a dent. Reeds are measured according to varying 
standards; but ‘dents per inch” is now regarded as a standard 
common measure. Set in the lathe, lay, or batten, under what 
is called the sley cap, the reed moves forward with every beat 
of the lathe after the shuttle has passed through across the 
race and through the warp shed, beating up the weft. Reeds 
are varied in shape to help in making special kinds of cloth or 
patterns in weaving. 

Reed rake, a fault in cloth caused by the reed acting on the 
warp or weft in an irregular manner. 

Reefer, a jacket cut square round the edges, and may be either 
single- or double-breasted. 

Reel (/*. bobine, Ger. Haspel, S/. carrete, /¢. rocchetto, naspo), 
the frame on which spun yarns are wound into hanks or skeins 
for sale or use; a small wooden cylinder used for holding thread; 
a bobbin of sewing thread. 

Reeling, the act of forming raw silk yarns by drawing three or 
more filaments from the cocoons. 

Reeling frame, the machine upon which silk yarns are made; 
a long machine consisting chiefly of a cylindrical frame and 
a bobbin stand, upon which hanks of cotton or other yarns are 
wound. 

Regalia, ornamental dress worn by members of associations 
variously named orders, brotherhoods, or friendly societies. 
Regular twill, a twill which moves a single warp end to right 
or left at every pick to the finish of the pattern, forming a 
diagonal line across the face of the cloth inclined 45 degrees. 

Remainder, goods left over from a season which must be sold at 
reduced prices. 

Remnant (/%. coupon, Ger. Rest, Sf. retal, /¢. scampolo), a 
piece of stuff which is too small for making up into a suit of 
clothes, dress, or garment; the end of a piece of cloth. 

Rep, a corded pattern produced by weaving a thick weft into 
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a thin warp, or several shoots of weft together, and therefore 
showing the cord effect across the width of the cloth, not length- 
wise as in the pattern commonly designated cord. 

Repeat, a completed pattern. 

Repellent, a waterproof cloth used for ladies’ rainproof cloaks. 

Repoussé, a pattern which has the appearance of being pressed 
into the fabric. 

Réseau, a lace ground of regular mesh. 

Reserve, a style of textile printing in which the design is printed 
on the fabric with a paste capable of preventing colour from 
passing through; the cloth is then padded through the dye bath, 
and when washed the fabric shows the design in white on 
a dyed ground. Resist or reserve style has many variations, 
and may be used in the production of varicoloured patterns. 

Restaurant coat, a heavy wrap lined with silk, fur, or other 
fine materials, worn by ladies over evening dress. 

Reticulated, a term sometimes used to denote the nature of net 
fabrics. 

Reticule, a small handbag: composed of net. 

Revers, a flap turned back to show a facing; the lapel of a coat. 

Reversible cloth, a fabric made so as to show a pattern on both 
sides, or one finished equally on both sides. 

Rhadame, a twilled silk fabric with a satiny finish. 

Rhadzimer surah, a surah silk with a modified twill or rib 
across the face. 

Rhea, ramie (q.v.). 

Rib, a raised line or stripe in woven or knitted fabrics; the bone 
of a corset; the long spoke in an umbrella frame. 

Ribbed hosiery, stockings and knitted goods in which the 
change of stitch from purl to plain forms a ribbed pattern. 

Ribbing machine, the appliance invented by Jedediah Strutt 
by which the hosiery frame was made capable of knitting ribbed 
hosiery. It was called the Derby rib machine. 

Ribbon (/*. ruban, Gey. Band, Sf. cinta, /¢. nastro), a narrow 
silk, velvet, satin, or cotton fabric, chiefly used for ornamental 
purposes. Ribbons are an important class of goods, ranging 
in width from 4} in. up to 4 or 5 in., and in quality from the 
richest silk to the flimsiest cotton. 

Ribbon work, an embroidery in which ribbons are used for the 
body of the design upon a ground of satin, velvet, or other rich 
material. 

Riding breeches, short breeches, buttoned under the knee, and 
made easy on the fronts. 
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Riding habit (77. amazone, Ger. Reitkleid, S$. amazona, /.. 
abito da cavalcare), a long dress worn by ladies when riding. 

Rigged, cloth folded and wound on a core in the form of a 
bale. 

Riggolette, a light wrap, shaped like a scarf, knitted or crocheted, 
and worn by ladies as a head covering. 

Right-hand twist, the spinning or doubling of a yarn from left 
to right. 

Ring Gaising frame, the spinning machine in which the yarn 
is twisted and wound by means of a small hook clipped into 
a ring enclosing the spindle on the frame. Ring-spun yarns 
are generally harder and less regular than those spun on the 
mule spinning frame. 

Ripple, the coarse steel comb with which the seeds and capsules 
are removed from the flax straw. 

Rippling, removing the seeds from the tops of the ripened flax 
preparatory to dressing for linen manufacture. 

Riseau, a fine silk, linen, or metal net. 

Riser, the mark on a pattern design indicating the flush of a 
thread. 

Robe, a dress worn over everyday wear on ceremonial or state 
occasions; along flowing gown of any kind; an infant’s carrying 
dress. 

Robozo, a cotton shawl used as a head covering, and made in 
Mexico. 

Rochet, a surplice. 

Rock, the staff or wooden frame for holding the material to be 
spun on the spinning wheel. 

Rocket, a long spool on which silk is wound. 

Rococo embroidery, an openwork pattern made with filoselle 
upon an écru linen foundation; embroidery designs formed by 
sewing ribbons upon a satin or velvet foundation. 

Rococo lace, a florid Italian lace. 

Roll, a length of cloth wound in cylindrical form. 

Roll collar, a collar of a coat or jacket made by shaping and 
turning back the fabric, as distinguished from a collar made 
separately and sewn on. 

Roller carding machine, the oldest form of carding engine, 
invented by Lewis Paul in 1738, and perfected by Arkwright, 
the principle being the combing out of fibres between a large 
wire-clothed cylinder running at high speed and smaller rollers 
working over it. Wool is carded with a roller carding engine, 
modified in several particulars; but in cotton manufacture the 
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roller has been largely displaced by the flat-carding engine, 
though rollers are used for feeding and doffing on all carding 
machines. 

Roller gin, the oldest existing machine for separating the cotton 
fibres from the seeds, consisting mainly of two rollers, geared 
one above the other, between which the cotton fibres are drawn, 
the seeds falling on the feed side; the churka, used in India, and 
the original form of roller gin. 

Roller spinning, the method of drawing out carded and combed 
fibres into thin yarns, originally invented by John Wyatt in 
1737, and embodied in Arkwright’s water frame, Crompton’s 
spinning mule, and all kinds of spinning machines, excepting 
those which use the faller gills for drawing purposes. The 
sliver or roving is taken in by one pair of rollers, running one 
on the other and pulling the material through between them, 
delivering it to another pair of rollers running at higher speed, 
which must therefore elongate or draw out the sliver or yarn; 
a third pair of rollers act in a manner precisely similar, the 
front or delivery rollers running from six to twelve times. faster 
than the back or feed rollers, and therefore elongating the sliver 
or roving to that extent. 

Romal, a kind of Indian silk fabric, made into handkerchiefs. 

Roman, a kind of double-cloth carpet. 

Rope (7. corde, Ger. Seil, Sf. cuerda, soga, /¢. fune), a cord 
over an inch in circumference, made of strands which have 
been twisted from yarns. Ropes are made of various fibres, 
such as flax, hemp, cotton, coir, &c., in thicknesses ranging 
from 4 in. up to 4 in. in diameter, the hawser beginning at 
between 3 and 4 in. 

‘Rope stitch, an embroidery stitch which is made in lines 
imitating the form of a rope. 

Roquelaire, a kind of short cloak coming down to the knees, 
worn by gentlemen in the eighteenth century. 

Rose point, one of the most exquisite forms of hand-made lace. 
See Potnt de rose. 

Rosette, a bunch of ribbons tied together so as to make a round 
knot resembling the figure of a rose. 

Round twill, a twill pattern based upon the satin weave, but 
continuing the satin stitch three, four, or more picks, and form- 
ing a broad ridge or rib across the face of the cloth. 

Roving, the operations in spinning processes by which the carded 
or combed fibres are prepared for being spun into yarns. 

Rovings, yarns prepared for spinning. 
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Rubber cloth, a fabric thinly coated with caoutchouc. 

Rubbers, overshoes, originally made of indiarubber, but now 
manufactured of various materials. 

Ruche, a trimming of lace, silk, or tulle gathered into small cell- 
shaped wrinkles. 

Ruching, gathering a trimming of edging into the figure of a 
ruche. 

Rucking, forming trimming fabrics into regular wrinkles by 
pulling the stitched-in threads tighter than the fabric. 

Ruff, originally a stiff collar of muslin or linen, fluted or plaited on 
a band, worn by both ladies and gentlemen, but at the present 
time only a pleated band of lace or fine fabric worn round the 
neck by ladies. 

Ruffer, a coarse hackle used for preparing flax. 

Ruffle, a fluted frill worn round the neck or at the wrists; a fur, 
feather, or other light covering for the neck. 

Rug (/*. tapis de pied, Gey. kleiner Teppich, Sf. ruedo, tapiz, 
ft. piccolo tappeto), a heavy wrap or covering, with a pile, hair, 
or natural nap surface. Rugs are goods which belong to three 
different drapery departments. There are rugs which are wraps, 
rugs which are bedcovers, and rugs for floor use. The heavy 
wraps comprise both woven fabrics and furs, the former approxi- 
mating to the latter in weight and appearance, some woven rugs 
being actually imitation furs. Rugs for bedcovers are not so 
heavy as those made for wraps, and are nearly always woven, and 
mostly of wool. The rug as a floor covering is midway between 
the carpet and the mat. A rug does not cover a whole floor, 
excepting it be that of a carriage, motor, or other vehicle; the 
rug is placed at a certain position—on the hearth, in front of a 
couch, or at convenient places on a polished-oak or otherwise 
hard floor. Because the uses of the floor rug are so varied, it 
is made in many different styles and of a variety of materials. 
Skins of large animals, such as lions, tigers, bears, leopards, 
deer, &c., are much favoured, though sheepskin rugs are not 
uncommon. Persian, Indian, Turkish, Axminster, and other 
tufted-pile fabrics are used as hearth rugs; Brussels, Wilton, 
and tapestry rugs are also required. In the lower grades of 
fabrics, the rug comes near to the mat class, though jute and 
hemp rugs are made in tasteful patterns. 

Rugby shirting, a coloured cotton cloth, suitable for making 
into men’s shirts. “» 

Rugging, a rough woollen fabric, heavy, and with a thick nap. 

Run, a skein of wool yarn 1600 yd. in length; the standard of 
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wool yarns mostly used in the United States of America. No.1 
count gives one skein of 1600 yd. to 1 Ib. 

Runner, the band on the umbrella which holds the supports of 
the ribs, and spreads or closes the umbrella as it is moved up 
or down the stick. 

Running stitch, a stitch appearing on each side of the seam 
alternately, and used principally for joining pieces of cloth very 
lightly together. 

Russel cord, a woollen or worsted coating cloth, the mark of 
which is a fine cord running in a twill style across the cloth. 

Russet, a coarse homespun cloth; a cloth dyed with bark to a 
dark brown, and generally of rough texture; a country dress. 


Ss 


Sable, the fur of the Mustela zibeléina, an animal between 14 and 
16 in. long, found in North-eastern Asia, and the most highly 
valued of all furs. In colour dark to ashen brown, the fur is 
rich and soft, with a fine but very tough pelt. It is used for 
muffs, coats, stoles, and trimmings. 

Saccharilla books, a class of heavy muslins. 

Sack, a loose-fitting garment, either gown or coat. 

Sackcloth, a fabric made of hemp or rough flax, worn as a gar- 
ment by the ancients in mourning, and now used by monks and 
other religious devotees as a garb of penance. 

Sacking, the very coarse canvas with which sacks are made. 

Sacque, a type of ladies’ dress, occasionally fashionable, the chief 
feature of which is its easy draping from the shoulders of the 
wearer. 

Safety pin, a kind of double pin, having a spring coil at one end 
and a sheath for the point at the other, so that it holds firmly 
and keeps the point from scratching. 

Sailcloth, a stout canvas, varying in weight from 9 oz. per yard 
of 22 in. width to 18 oz., and made of cotton, flax, and hemp; 
mostly used for making sails, as the name implies. 

Sale, the exchange of goods for money or payment in kind; a 
special occasion in which goods are offered at reduced prices to 
attract custom and dispose of surplus stock. 

— an assistant in a business whose duty it is to sell 
goods. 

Salesmanship, the ability to attract custom and to induce buyers 
to purchase goods. 

Salework, goods made specially for cheap sales. 
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Samara, a loose jacket, with skirts at front and back, worn at one 
time by. ladies. 

Samite, a rich silk fabric having an organzine or gold-thread 
weft. 

Sample (7. échantillon, Ger. Muster, Sf. muestra, /¢. campione), 
a specimen of a fabric or other goods, exhibited to obtain a sale 
or sent as an example of what is required. 

Sampler, an embroidery done on cheap canvas, chiefly a method 
of teaching or attaining skill. 

Sarcenet, a very fine and soft silk fabric, woven plain or twill, 


used principally for linings, but sometimes made into light 
dresses; also, sarsenet. 


Sarcenet ribbon, a plain silk ribbon. 

Saree, the principal garment of Hindu women, from 4 to 7 yd. 
long and 40 to 54 in. in width, woven of silk or cotton, and 
ornamented by variation in colour and weave, embroidery, or 
fancy needlework, in numberless patterns; also, sa7z. 

Sarong, a more primitive form of saree, generally made of cotton, 
and worn by the natives of the Indian Archipelago; it is smaller 
than the saree or sari and does not cover the upper part of the 
wearer's body. 

Sarplar, a bale of wool weighing 1 ton, generally designated 
80 tods in the trade. 

Sarplier, a canvas cloth used in packing wool bales. 

Sash (F». ceinture, écharpe, Gez. Scharpe, Sf. cinturon, /2. 
fusciacca), originally a strip of fine silk, gauze, or linen worn 
round the head as a turban, but now a broad ribbon worn across 
the breast or from the waist by ladies and young children, and 
sometimes as part of the insignia of office. 

Sateen, a large class of goods, the distinguishing feature of which 
is the broken twill or satin weave by which they are fabricated. 
Originally, sateen was simply an imitation of satin in wool or 
cotton, but in time the fabric became recognized as a valuable 
and useful class of goods. 

Satin (Fr. satin, Ger. Atlas, Sp. raso, /¢. raso), a smooth-faced, 
lustrous silk fabric, in which the interweaving of warp and 
weft is concealed cr made imperceptible to casual observation. 
This is accomplished by distributing the binding stitches as 
widely as possible. On the face of a warp-flushed full satin, 
for example, the weft pick would appear only 16 times in 128 
stitches, the 16 stitches of weft being 15 warp ends apart, 
though, of course, succeeding each other longitudinally. This 
design is effected by what is known as broken twill or satin 
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weave. Instead of flushing on adjacent warp threads at each 
successive pick, as in regular twill, the weft is flushed irregu- 
larly, passing over warp ends separated by at least one-fourth 
_of the total number in the pattern, each successive pick. In 
full satin, the flushes are: 


Pick 1, warpend 1. Pick 9, warp end 9. 
Pick 2, - 6. Pick 10, ‘ 14. 
Pick 3, as II. Pick 11, - 3. 
Pick 4, es 16. Pick 12, - 8. 
Pick 5, sf 5. Pick 13, wi 13. 
Pick 6, Bs 10. Pick 14, 3 2. 
Pick 7, 5: 15. Pick 15, . 7. 
Pick 8, - 4. Pick 16, ss 12, 


Analysis of the foregoing shows that no warp end is crossed 
twice by a weft pick, and that each weft pick crosses only one 
warp end. The distribution is perfect, and in fine silks the weft 
stitches are invisible. Cheap satins are woven with a weft face. 
Satin weave is applied to fabrics of all kinds. 

Satinette, the term applied by silk manufacturers to all broken 
or satin twills woven on four ends. The cloths produced are 
sometimes called satinet. 

Saw gin, the original form of the American cotton-cleaning 
machine, invented by Eli Whitney, in which a toothed circular 
saw drew the cotton wool through a narrow grid, causing the 
seeds to fall out. 

Saxony, the term denoting the finest class of wools and yarns, as 
distinguished from Cheviot, in tweed manufacture. Since the 
introduction of Australasian wools, generically named Botany, 
the term has lost its definite significance. There are still, how- 
ever, three uses for the term: (1) a high-grade wool, produced 
from the merino sheep bred in Saxony; (2) the yarns spun from 
Saxony wool; (3) a fine worsted cloth woven with the Saxony 
yarns. 

Saye, a light woollen serge, used for linings; a kind of satin. 

Sayette, a pure woollen fabric; a mixture cloth made of wool 
and silk. 

Scallop, an edging shaped like the scallop shell, showing seg- 
ments of a circle recessed. 

Scantlet, a small sample or pattern. 

Scapular, a kind of shoulder cloak; a bandage for the shoulder. 

Scarf (fr. cravate Ger. Halsbinde, Sf. corbata, /-. ciarpa), a 
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necktie; a light shawl, long and narrow, worn round the neck 
and hanging down in front; a broad band of silk worn by the 
members of various noble orders, with insignia wrought on or 
depending from it. 

Scarf loom, a loom specially devised for weaving the narrow 
cloths made into scarfs. 

Scarlet (Fr. écarlate, Ger. scharlach, Sf. escarlata, /¢. scarlatto), 
an intense red tinged with yellow, and therefore best produced 
on the animal fibres, wool and silk; typical scarlet cloths. 

Schappe silks, those silks which retain a certain proportion of 
the natural gum. 

Schreinerizing, a method of finishing cloths, by which a fine 
soft gloss is effected; commonly rendered Schreinering. 

Schweitzer’s test, a solution of copper in ammonia, used for 
testing silks. 

Scientific cutting, systems of cutting garments based upon the 
principles of proportion. 

Scissors (/7. ciseaux, Ger. Schere, Sf. tijeras, /¢. forbici), the 
instrument with which cloths are cut by hand, consisting of 
two blades with opposed edges pivoted on a pin, opening to 
let in the cloth and closing to cut it. Scissors are made in a 
great number of sizes. 

Scolloped, having the edges deeply indented in a succession of 
small segments of a circle. 

Scotch (/*. écossais, Ger. schottisch, Sp. escoces, /¢. scozzese), a 
term applied to goods of Scottish origin, and used to distinguish 
them from goods of English or foreign make: e.g. Scotch 
cambrics, carpets, muslins, tartans, tweeds, winceys, wools, and 

arns. 

Scour a kind of thick, coarse flannel used for washing floors 
and wood. 

Scouring, the operation of cleansing wool from impurities; the 
first operation to which wool cloths are subjected after weaving, 
and preparatory to finishing. 

Scout suits, a boys’ clothing introduced by the semi-military 
organization known as the Boy Scouts. 

Scribble, the act of passing wools through a carding machine. 

Scribbling, carding wools preliminary to finisher carding, comb- 
ing, or condensing. 

Scribbling set, a complete wool-carding engine, generally con- 
sisting of two large cylinders or swifts, with feed rollers, 
workers, strippers and fancys, and doffers, with appropriate 
doffer appliances. 
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Scrim, a low-grade linen fabric. 

Scrimper bar, the bar on the calico-printing machine which 
spreads the cloth to right and left so that it runs full width on 
to the machine. | 

Scroop, the rasping noise which silk gives out when rubbed 
lightly. 

Scutching, the act of beating textile fibres to free them from dirt 
or other matters. The term is applied variously in different 
textile operations. In cotton manufacture, scutching is beating 
and blowing the fibres to open them out and make them form 
into a smooth sheet or lap. Scutching in cotton finishing is 
expanding the cloths for passing through the machines. Waste 
silk is scutched in being disentangled, drawn out, and cut into 
lengths suitable for spinning. 

Scye, the rounded curve on the breast and back pieces of a coat, 
jacket, or bodice, extending from under the arm to the top of 
the shoulder, to admit the arm and form the base of the sleeve. 

Sea otter, the largest otter fur, obtained from the animal of the 
otter family which has its habitat in the Behring Sea. 

Sea-island, the highest quality of cotton fibre, obtained from the 
Gossypium barbadense, grown on the islands lying along the 
coast of Georgia and Florida; it is soft, silky, averaging 2 in. in 
length of staple, and spins into the highest cotton counts on the 
ordinary spinning machines. 

Sealette, a thick cotton plush woven twill, with a thick pile, and 
dyed black or dark brown. 

Sealskin, the soft silky fur, of a rich brownish colour, obtained 
from the Otariidze group of the seal family, and highly valued 
for use in making coats, jackets, muffs, collars, and other fur 
goods. 

Seam, a piece of needlework; a joining of two pieces of fabric 
by sewing. 

Seaming machine, a sewing machine specially adapted for the 
purpose of joining fabrics. 

Seamless, a complete garment made without seams; generally, 
knitted garments made in one piece. 

Self-coloured, a fabric all of one colour. 

Selvedge (/*. lisiére, Ger. Leiste, SP. orillo, //. vivagno), a 
narrow strip woven on both sides of a cloth to prevent fray- 
ing and strengthen the edges. As a rule, selvedges are 
made by a weave different from that of the body of the 
cloth; but if the cloth is a plain weave the selvedges are 
composed of coarser and harder warp yarns so as to make a 
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tighter and stronger fabric. This involves some difficulty of 
adjustment, and to avoid it the selvedge warp threads are some- 
times merely twined upon each other, and interwoven with the 
weft to connect them with the body of the fabric. When two 
cloths are woven together in one width of the loom, centre 
selvedges are required. These are seldom satisfactory, but the 
best are made by what is practically a separate little web with 
healding and wefting plan of its own. The quality of a selvedge 
affects the value of a cloth, and buyers should examine them 
closely. Some authorities use the term selvage. 

Semi-trimmed, hats or bonnets which are made up wholesale, to 
be finished by sellers according to fashion. 

Sequins, an imitation of a small gold coin which is used for 
certain kinds of trimmings. 

Serge (/F7. serge, Ger. Sarsche, Sf. sarga, /¢. saja), originally 
a twill silk, which was reversible, and now a term applied 
variously, but most commonly to twilled woollen or worsted 
fabrics, with an equal flush of warp and weft. 

Serge goods, a large class of fabrics and made-up garments, the 
common feature in which is the equal twill in the weave of the 
cloths. 

Sericulture, the breeding and feeding of silkworms for the 
purpose of producing silk. 

Servants’ caps, aprons, &c., the range of goods required for 
the use of maidservants. 

Serviette, a table napkin. 

Setting, the way in which a warp is sleyed on a loom; the fixing 
of the card clothing on the cylinders and adjustment of rollers 
or flats on the carding engine. 

Sewing, joining pieces of cloth by means of a needle and thread. 

Sewing machine, a mechanical contrivance for sewing, stitching, 
embroidering, and crocheting. Originally invented merely for 
the purpose of imitating simple stitching, the sewing machine 
has been developed so that nearly every method of combining 
threads with fabrics, or threads with threads, can be effected by 
its manipulation. 

Sewing silk, or Cordonnet, a fine silk cord, formed by com- 
bining as many as twenty-two silk yarns together. Double 
cocoons and tasar silks are sometimes utilized for the purpose 
of making those threads. 

Sewing thread, the spun yarns doubled and twisted for use 
in joining pieces of fabric together. 

Shabby, threadbare cloth. 
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Shaded, a fault in dyed yarns or cloths, the colour differing in 
one part from another. 

Shadings, cloths composed of coloured warps spun opposite 
ways, arranged so as to give a shadowy stripe effect when 
finished. 

Shag, the nap of a cloth; a coarse cloth with a heavy nap. 

Shalli, a twilled fabric made from the hair of the Angora goat; 
a mohair shawl. 

Shalloon, a light woollen or worsted cloth, made with hard-spun 
yarns. 

Sham, a covering for protecting or ornamenting pillows, cushions, 
and other household materials. 

Shantung silk, a kind of silk fabric made in the Chinese pro- 
vince of Shantung, from the cocoons of a wild species of 
silkworm of the tasar class. There are two kinds, white and 
pongee, the former being of a dull white and the latter of 
a fawny colour. The silkworm from which pongee is obtained 
feeds on oak leaves. Latterly, a method of bleaching pongee 
silks has been discovered. 

Shape, the paper pattern used by dressmakers; the frame of a 
hat or bonnet. 

Sharps, needles with round points. 

Shawl (/*. chale, Ger. Umschlagehuh, Schal, S#. chal, /¢. scialle), 
a rectangular piece of fabric formerly used as a wrap by 
persons of both sexes, but now worn only by women. The 
shawl is probably the oldest form of wrap, originating, in the 
historical period, in Persia, passing thence to India, where it is 
still made, the famous cashmere and Indian silk shawls being 
commodities on the market at the present day. Cashmere 
shawls are made of the fine underwool of the goat of that 
region, mixed, in the lower grades, with fine Australian wools. 
Indian silk shawls are woven at Lucknow, Amritsar, Ludhiana, 
and other places. Shawls of lace and knitted wools are also 
made and sold in large quantities. 

Shearing, cutting down the raised nap on cloths; otherwise, 
cropping;: clipping the fleece from sheep. 

Shearing machine, a mechanical contrivance for shearing sheep; 
a machine which cuts the nap of cloths by means of a cylindrical 
knife working against a ledger blade set to the length of nap 
required. 

— a gilded leather formerly used in embroidering Irish 
jackets. 

Shed, the opening formed between the threads of the warp in 
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a web, through which the shuttle passes, leaving a pick or 
shoot of weft. 

Sheep (/7. mouton, Ger. Schaf, Sf. oveja, /¢. pecora), the animal 
of the genus Ovis from which the total supply of wool is 
obtained. See Wool. 

Sheepskin rugs, a class of rugs made of the skin of the sheep, 
dressed or dyed. 

Sheer, very fine and thin, generally applied to muslins. 

Sheet (7%. drap, Ger. Leintuch, S%. sdbana, /¢. lenzuolo), a 
cotton or linen fabric woven in widths from 54 to 104 in., and 
cut into lengths suitable for use as bedding or bed coverings, 
and various other purposes. 

Sheeting, a cotton or linen cloth of extra width, useful for 
various purposes; a lap or bat of wool. 

Shepherd tartan, a check pattern of black and white, originally 
used for Scottish shepherd plaids, but now a coloured pattern, 
which is occasionally favoured by fashion. It is woven on the 
plain loom, the checks being formed by alternate stripes of 
black and white warp, and a similar alternation in the weft. 

Shetland goods, fabrics, both knitted and woven, composed of 
the fine hairlike wool of the Shetland sheep. 

Shift, a lady’s undergarment; a chemise. 

Shifter, the mechanism by which narrowing or widening is effected 
on the knitting machine. 

Shiny, a gloss on cloth which is the effect of wear. 

Shirt (77. chemise, Ger. Hemd, Sf. camisa, /¢. camicia), the loose 
undergarment worn by gentlemen. The shirt department 1s 
a very important one, containing dress or evening, with fronts 
and cuffs, all-linen and cotton and linen; Oxfords, unions, 
woollen, cotton, fancy coloured, besides sporting shirts, such as 
cricket, football, and tennis shirts. 

Shirt blouse, a form of shirt worn by ladies, generally as an 
outer garment, with a skirt. 

Shoddy (7. laine artificielle, Ger. Kunstwolle, Sf. lana artificial, 
/¢. lana artificiale), the wool fibre obtained by reducing worsted 
cloths and knitted fabrics to a flocky condition. The rags are 
fed into a machine consisting of steel rollers working against 
a steel-spiked cylinder, with fans below; the rollers and spiked 
cylinder breaking up the fabrics, and the fans blowing out the 
reduced fibres. Shoddy is made in numerous grades, high- 
grade fibres being equal in textile quality to medium wools. 
The term is often used generally to denote any kind of manu- 
factured wools, and the fabrics composed of these fibres. 
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Shoot, a thread of weft. 

Short slip, an infant’s undergarment. 

Shorts, breeches. 

Shot, a pick of weft; fabrics are measured in the weaving factory 
by the number of shots to the ell or inch; the speed of looms is 
determined by the number of shots per minute. 

Shot silks, a large class of silk fabrics woven with warp of one 
or more colours, and wefts of contrasting colours, showing 
changes of colour in varying positions according to difference in 
lighting. 

Shovel hat, a hat with a broad brim turned up at the sides, and 
projecting flatly at front like a shovel. 

Show case, a shop fitting for exhibiting goods. 

Showerproof, a cloth or garment through which rain does not 
penetrate. See Waterproof. 

Shrinking, a process by which worsted cloths are consolidated, 
the yarns and the cloth being brought as closely together as the 
nature of the wool requires. 

Shroud (/*. linceul, Gey. Leichentuch, SP. mortaja, /¢. lenzuolo), 
a winding sheet for the dead. 

Shuttle, the weft carrier; literally, the shooter of the weft into 
the warp shed. 

Siamose, a poor quality of cotton cloth made to imitate the fabrics 
produced in Siam. 

Sida, a fibre very like flax or hemp, largely cultivated and used in 
China. 

Sideboard cloth, an ornamental cover for the top of a side- 
board. 

Siglaton, a mediaeval fabric usually dyed red. 

Silesia, a coarse linen cloth woven on a wide setting, originally 
manufactured in Silesia, Germany; a cotton imitation of the 
linen cloth used for linings. 

Silk (77. soie, Ger. Seide, Sp. seda, /¢. seta), the finest, strongest, 
and most beautiful of textile fibres. It comes from the cocoon 
which the caterpillar of the Bombycidz family spins round itself 
previous to entering the chrysalis state, from which it emerges 
as a full-grown moth. Moths of the Saturnidz family are also 
silk producers, though the classification of the latter is ques- 
tioned by some authorities. The Bombyx genus produces the 
best silks and the greater part of the fibre used in silk manu- 
facture, and if the “tasars” or wild silks are included as a sub- 
genera of the Bombyx, the latter genus may be said to pro- 
duce most of the silks known to Western commerce. Bombyx 
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moths are classified thus: B. mort, B. textor, B. arracanensis, 
B. meridionats, B. cresi, B. fortunatus, B. sinensis. Inferior 
in textile value, but interesting from the scientific point of view, 
are the two other genera of moth known respectively as Attacus 
and Antherea. These are divided into several species. Atta- 
cide are: 4. Atlas, A. cynthia, A. ricini, A. atlanthus, A. 
pernyt. The Antherea silkworms are: 4. mylitta, A. yamamat, 
A. mezankoorie, A. pernyt, A. muga, and A. roylei. There are 
a few other kinds of silkworms not yet classified, but they are 
negligible from the commercial standpoint. 

Silk cocoons, the form in which silk is obtained by stifling the 
enclosed chrysalis. Silk yarns are produced by reeling the fine 
filaments, three to five in a yarn, from the cocoons; but both 
cocoons and yarns are imported by silk manufacturers, The 
principal countries of production are China, Japan, India, 
France, and Italy. 

Silk conditioning, the process of degumming and otherwise 
preparing raw silks for textile uses. 

Silk cotton, the silky fibre of short staple produced by the 
Indian cotton tree, Bombax, used for making a coarse kind of 
cloth. 

Silk goods, those fabrics wholly or mostly composed of silk 
yarns. Silk goods are not standardized, and trade custom is 
the only guide to classification. Taken broadly, the fabrics 
may be ranged under three headings, viz.: (1) pure silks, (2) all- 
silks, and (3) silks. (1) Pure sILks are goods consisting of silk 
yarns, absolutely free from added matters, such as tannic acid, 
sugar ef lead, tin salts, or any other chemical or vegetable 
ingredients. Both warp and weft must be free from any admix- 
ture of cotton, wool, or artificial silk; but they may be any kind 
of silk, bombyx or tussor, or even spun silk, though in the latter 
case specification of the fact is highly advisable, the difference 
between the textile strength of spun and any kind of thrown 
silk being considerable. (2) ALL-siLks should contain no other 
textile fibres or yarns, such as cotton, wool, ramie, or artificial 
silks; but all-silk fabrics are almost universally weighted in 
dyeing or finishing, chiefly by means of weighted dyes. The 
limit of adulteration commonly set in dyeing is a return of 
24 oz. in warp and 32 oz. in weft. That is to say, the dyer 
receives so many pounds of silk, 16 oz. to the pound, and returns 
each pound of warp with 8 oz. added and each pound of weft 
with 16 oz. added. It is usual to reckon this as adding 50 per 


cent to the warp and 100 per cent to the weft; but in truth the 
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percentage in relation to the pure silk is much higher. In the 
* process of boiling-off, preliminary to dyeing, and necessary to 
the production of soft silks, the weight of the silk is reduced by 
about 25 per cent on the average. A pound of silk after the 
boiling-off is only 12 oz. in weight, and if a return of 24 oz. is 
required in warp, the adulteration amounts to 100 per cent. 
Similarly, in the case of weft, the added weight amounts to 
167 per cent. Black silks are commonly weighted in warp up 
to 30 oz. return and in weft to 48 oz. return. Goods made of 
hard unboiled silk, however, are not regarded as adulterated, 
and restoration of the 25 per cent lost in boiling-off is accepted 
as legitimate. Therefore, while it is illegal to sell as all-silk 
fabrics composed of yarns in which there is an admixture of 
other fibres, goods which are nearly two-thirds dye and little 
more than one-third silk may be sold as all-silks, though the 
quality of the latter is much inferior in every respect. (3) SILKs: 
The term silk goods may be taken to signify fabrics composed 
of a mixture of cotton or wool with the silk. Irish poplins, for 
instance, are classed as silk goods, though everyone knows that 
these fabrics are woven with a silk warp and a wool weft. Silk 
velvets or silk plushes, providing the pile face is silk, may be 
backed with cotton; linings made with a silk warp and a 
cotton weft, satin or twill woven, are commonly classed as silks. 
No standard of proportion between the amount of other mate- 
rials which may be introduced and pure silk has been fixed by 
either custom or authority, though it is recognized as fraudulent 
to call goods silk which contain no silk yarns in the body of the 
material. 

The varieties of cloths accepted as silk goods are given very 
many different names, but it is possible to group most of these 
under certain class headings, viz: (1) Taffetas, (2) Satins, 
{3) Twills, (4) Armures, (5) Gauzes, (6) Diaphanous tabbies, 
{7) Fancy and Figured, (8) Furniture, and (9) Velvet Silks. 

(1) Zaffetas: Taffeta mousseline, taffeta chiffon, gros grain, 
gros de Tours, royale, faille frangais, poult de soie, épingle, 
gros de Suez, moire francais, moire antique, fancy moires, gros 
de Naples, pongee, tabaret, lustring, Bengaline de soie, glacé. 

Silk warp, wool weft: Irish poplin, popeline, Bengaline, velou- 
tine, velours Victoria, cételé, poplinette, Sicilian, crépon. 

(2) Satexs: Satin, yarn-dyed; satin, piece-dyed; satin mous- 
seline, satin messaline, satin lumieux, satin charmeuse, satin de 
Lyons, peau de soie, radzimer, rhadames, satin chiné, soie de 
deuil, merveilleux, radium, duchesse, meteor, soleil. 
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Silk warp, cotton weft: Satin, polonaise, striped coat linings,~ 
moirette, satinette. 

(3) Zwzdls: Sarcenet or sarsnet, surah, serge. 

(4) Avmures: Louisine, tricotine, natte, barathea, royale, rep, 
Ottoman. 

(5) Gauzes: Chiffon gauze, muslin gauze, leno. 

(6) Dzaphanous tabbies: Ninon, tulle, voile, marquisette, 
aerophane. 

(7) Fancy and figured Silks: Stripe, check, broché, chiné or 
warp printed, printed piece goods, damassin, foulard, brocade, 
figured tissue, striped tabarette, matelasse, chevron, losange. 

(8) Furniture Silks: Damask, damasquette, brocatelle, lampas, 
cételine, arras. 

(9) Velvets: Trimming velvet, dress velvet, collar velvet, 
miroir velvet, velours du nord, velours chiffon, plushes, velours 
sabre, panne terry. 

Silk gown, the robe of a King’s Counsel, as distinguished from 
the stuff gown of the ordinary barrister. 

Silk mercer, a dealer in silk goods. 

Silk shag, a rough, heavy silk with a thick nap. 

Silk shoddy, a spun silk composed of fibres obtained by breaking 
up silk rags and waste. 

Silk throwing, the act of spinning raw silks into yarns. 

Silk Throwsters, a London company, founded in 1562, and 
incorporated by charter in 1629. 

Silver fox, the fur of the Virginian fox, more commonly known 
as black foa, and highly valued as a material for making muffs 
and other articles. 

Simarre, a long dress with a train; a light mantle. 

Simples, the cords hanging from the tails of the harness cords in 
a harness loom. 

Sindon, a band of linen or cotton used for wrapping round any- 
thing. 

Singeing, the operation of burning away the flying filaments on 
textile yarns and fabrics, by means of passing the goods across 
rows of gas jets. 

Singles, the reeled silk thread twisted for use in spinning 
organzine; dumb singles are untwisted yarns used for making 
tram. 

Singlet, an under-vest. 

Sinker, the appliance by which the thread in a knitting machine 
is depressed between the needles. 

Sisal, a hemp fibre obtained by simple decortication from the long 
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leaves or pencas of the Agave rigida, extensively cultivated 
in Mexico. The fibre is used mostly in ropemaking, but it 
is woven into a rough cloth by the poorer inhabitants of 
Mexico. 

Size (/*. colle, Ger. Leim, Sf. cola, Z¢. colla), a gelatinous sub- 
stance, commonly composed of fine flour boiled with alum, 
used by weavers for dressing warps. 

Sizing, an important operation in the preparation of cotton, linen, 
woollen and worsted warps, by which the warp yarns are 
strengthened to bear the strain and stress of weaving. 

Sizing machine, a large machine, with warp beam bearings, 
raddles, size trough, dipping rollers, clearing brushes, and drying 
cylinder, for sizing warps. 

Skein, a standard length of wool yarns, measuring 560 yd., 
forming the basis of wool yarns counts; eighty rounds of the 
cotton reel each 54 in. in length, seventeen skeins making a 
cotton hank of 840 yd. 

Skewer, a spindle set in the creel of the spinning frame for 
holding the bobbins. 

Skimp, a short measure. 

Skin, the pelt of an animal as distinguished from the fur. 

Skin wool, the wool taken from a dead sheep; it is usually much 
mixed with dead hairs or kemps. 

Skirt (/?. jupe, pan, Ger. Rock, Sf. falda, /¢. gounella), the part 
of a garment which hangs loosely from the waist; a garment 
worn by ladies with a blouse or coat, covering the body from 
the waist downwards to the feet, the length and width being 
determined by fashion. 

Skunk, a fine dark brown or black fur, with white markings, 
much valued by furriers, and obtained from the American 
animal of that name. 

Slash, an ornamental device in dressmaking formed by cutting 
out a portion of the face fabric, and showing a bright lining or 
other cloth of contrasted colour underneath. It was called a 
slash because originally a slit such as could be made by a slash 
of a sword. 

Slasher, a large warp dressing machine. 

Slay, the batten of the loom; the bar carrying the reed and the 
shuttle boxes. 

Sleave, silk waste; floss in a tangled state. 

Sleeve (fy. manche, Ger. Armel, Sf. manga, /¢. manica), that 
part of a garment which covers the arm. There is a large 
class of sleeves, change in fashion acting upon the sleeves of 
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garments constantly. Length, width, and shape vary from 
season to season. 

Slip, a loose undergarment worn by ladies; a change cover, such 
as a pillow slip. 

Slipper (/*. pantoufle, Ger. Pantoffel, Sp. chimela, /¢. pantofela), 
a fine shoe for home wear or for dancing. 

Sliver, the loosely compacted rope of fibres, such as cotton, wool, 
and flax, prepared for making into yarns by drawing and 
twisting on spinning machines. 

Slop, a loose, trailing dress; a loose-fitting garment; a night- 
gown. 

Slops, a suit of ready-made clothes. 

Slopwork, clothes made on the ready-made system. 

Slubbing, the operation of reducing the drawn sliver of textile 
fibres to a thick yarn by means of drawing, doubling, and very 
slightly twisting; the soft, thick yarn produced on the slubbing 
frames. 

Smock, a chemise or undergarment; an overgarment worn by 
farm labourers. 

Smyrna cotton, the cotton grown in Asia Minor, of fair length 
and quality, but insufficiently cleaned, partly because it is picked 
in the boll. 

Snarl, the curling up of yarn into a hard knot. 

Snip, a sharp cut with scissors; a clip. 

Snood, a braid for the hair. 

Sock (Fy. chaussette, Ger. Socke, Sf. calcetin, /¢. calzino), the 
common name for the half-hose, coming midway up the leg, 
worn by gentlemen. 

Soft goods, drapery wares. 

Soft silk, degummed silk. 

Softener, a mechanical appliance by which hard textile fibres are 
reduced to a pliable condition. 

Soie ondée, a waved yarn composed of a fine and a coarse 
thread of silk doubled, used in making a gauze with a watered 
effect. 

Sorting, reducing to order. The practice of sorting is a very 
necessary operation in textile manufacture, especially in the 
early stages. Wool sorting is the operation by which the 
grades of wool contained in each fleece are separated; in linen 
manufacture the various grades of hackled flax are taken from 
each “‘strick” and laid in separate boxes; silks are also sorted. 
See Wool. 

Soutane, a long undergarment worn by ecclesiastics of the 
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Roman Church, made of stout woollen serge or other coarse 
fabric. 

Southdown, the wool from the breed of sheep originally bred in 
the south-east of England, specially in Sussex, but now spread 
all over the country. Southdown is a short, but fine and regular 
wool of high spinning quality. 

Span, a length of 9 in., the eighth part of a fathom. 

Spangles, small flat discs of bright metal, having small holes in 
the centre for stitching them on to cloth. When first worn 
spangles were formed into elaborate raised patterns, but in later 
times pattern has been disregarded, the object being merely to 
obtain a glittering effect. 

Spanish cloth, a cotton fabric at one time largely imported from 
Spain. 

Spanish wool, the old name of merino wool, which was origi- 
nally a Spanish product. 

Spats, a pair of gaiters, or short leggings. 

Spencer, originally an outer coat or jacket without skirts, but 
now a long knitted underjacket or bodice. 

Spider, a fine pattern woven in cotton, with a kind of lacey effect. 

Spindle (/,r. fuseau, Ger. Spindel, S%. huso, /¢. fuso), the pin to 
the point of which fibres to be spun were attached in hand 
spinning, the spinner twisting the cotton, wool, or flax between 
finger and thumb; the revolving pin in a spinning wheel, on 
the point of which each successive length of yarn is spun, and 
then wound upon the body of the spindle; the long tapering 
pin in the carriage of the spinning mule, on the revolving point 
of which the yarns are twisted, and upon the length of which 
the cops are wound; the skewer upon which the bobbins in 
ring traveller, cap, and flyer frames are fixed. 

Spinning, the process of forming a number of short fibres into a 
continuous thread by twisting them together, and drawing them 
out to make the length of the yarn. Spinning is the funda- 
mental operation in textile manufacture, because, though certain 
natural threads, like silk and some of the longer bast fibres, can 
be woven into cloth in their natural length, cotton, linen, and 
wool, which form the great bulk of the world’s textile wealth, 
would be quite useless without spinning. 

Spinning frames, a large class of machines employed in the 
various branches of the textile industry for the making of yarns. 

Spiral yarn, a fancy yarn made by doubling a thin yarn upon 
a thick one of different colour. 

Split, the opening between the teeth of the reed in a loom. 
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Splitful, the yarns filling up a dent in a reed, usually two. 

Sponge cloth, a heavy, soft cotton fabric with a loop-pile face, 
made in a wide range of qualities, and used as a ladies’ dress 
cloth. 

Spool, a hollow cylinder upon which yarn or thread is wound. 


Sporran, the purse worn in front of the kilt by Highlanders in 
full costume. 


Spots, fabrics with a spotted pattern. 

Spotting, the process of crabbing worsted cloths; embroidering 
small spots on fabrics; removing stains on fabrics in laundry 
and dry-cleaning works. 

Spreader, the machine used in linen manufacture for combing 
out the fibres and forming them into the sliver in preparation 
for spinning. 

Spyndle, a yarn measure, originally used to denote a large bundle 
of linen yarns containing 14,400 yd., but utilized in various 
trades, the measure being adjusted to the length of the hank or 
cut. In woollen spinning, the cut being 240 yd., the spyndle 
of 48 cuts made 11,520 yd.; in cotton spinning, the spyndle 
was 15,120 yd., being 18 hanks of 840 yd. 

Squirrel (77. écureuil, Ger. Eichhérnchen, Sf. ardilla, /¢. scoiat- 
tolo), the fur of the small animal known by that name, used 
for making coats, linings of cloaks, muffs, necklets, stoles, and 
other articles of wear. 

Stair carpet, a narrow carpet, ranging in widths from 16 to 
27 in., for covering stairs. 

Stamin, a light woollen or woollen and linen cloth; linsey- 
woolsey. 

Stammel, a coarse woollen stuff, usually red in colour. 

Staple, originally, the purpose for which a wool or other fibre 
was fitted, and therefore the grade in which it was to be taxed 
and sold; but now a term generally accepted as denoting the 
average length of a sample of wool, cotton, or other textile 
fibre. Wool staplers were the officers of the king who classified 
wools, and fixed the amount of the taxes due upon them. 

Stauracin, a silk fabric woven with small crosses. 

Stay lace, a plaited or woven cord used for lacing up stays, 
corsets, or bodices. 

Stays, the rudimentary form of corsets which are sometimes 
called stays. 

Steam style, the most popular method of calico printing, other- 
wise known as extract style. The mordants and colouring 
matters are mixed together and printed on the cloth in one 
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operation, then the printed cloths are placed in the steaming 
apparatus, the hot moist vapour developing the colours. 

Steep twill, a twill pattern crossing the cloth at a long angle, 
effected by reducing the number of warp ends in the repeat 
without changing the direction of the twill. 

Stenter books, fine muslin cloths, belonging to the class of 
book muslins. 

Stentering, extending fabrics on a frame, so that they may dry 
and form in full width. 

Stepping, the difference between one thread and the next in 
a weaving design. 

Stiffener, a hard piece of fabric inserted inside a collar or other 
part of a garment to make it stand up or resist pressure; a kind 
of paste used in dressing and finishing goods. 

Stitches, the interlacing of warp and weft; the points at which 
double cloths are joined. 

Stitching, sewing with thread; sewing so as to show the linked 
threads on the face of the fabric. 

Stocking (7/7. bas, Ger. Strumpf, S%. media, /¢. calza), the 
close-fitting covering of the leg and foot, knitted or woven of 
silk, wool, lisle thread, or cotton. A stocking of the present 
day comes well up over the knee, and is most commonly 
secured by suspenders from the corset or under bodice. 

Stoff, a hard and lustrous woollen material, first made in Eng- 
land. 

Stola, a robe worn by Roman women. 

Stole, a long strip or band of silk reaching from the neck to the 
feet, worn by ecclesiastics; a garment worn by ladies round 
the neck, differing from a necklet in being loose, and of much 
greater length, though fashion sometimes brings in a form of 
stole which is rather short. Stoles are usually made of fur, 
but may be of velvet, silk, or any material. Stoles may be 
made attached to the dress. 

Stomacher, an ornamental covering worn on the front of a lady's 
dress. 

Stone marten, a fur of a small animal belonging to the marten 
species, distinguished from the pine marten by having a white 
instead of a yellow throat; it is highly esteemed by furriers, 
and makes fine necklets and other fur articles. 

Strand, a set of twisted yarns intended for making up a cord, 
a sewing thread, or a rope. 

Strap, a narrow band of braid, lace, or fabric of any sort, used for 
binding or fastening or ornamenting garments. 
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Strasse, double cocoons converted into waste silk to save the 
trouble of reeling; the refuse of silk throwing. 

Straw plait, a kind of braid formed by intertwining straws or 
withes of various kinds, in breadths ranging from } in. to 1 in., 
to any length. The plaits are used for making into hats of all 
shapes and sizes for the wear of both sexes. 

Stretch, the outward run of the mule carriage. 

Stretching frame, a long rectangular frame upon which lace, 
muslin, and other fine goods are dried and stretched to full 
length and width after being dressed. 

Strick, a handful or bunch of dressed flax. 

Strickle, an instrument used for setting the wires of the card 
clothing on the cylinders. 

String (Fr. ficelle, Ger. Schnur, SJ. bramante, guita, /¢. cordi- 
cella), a thick twine. 

Stripe, a variation in colour the way of the warp. Stripes may 
be made across the cloth, but the weaver calls them bands or 
lines. 

Stripes, cloths which have stripe patterns. 

Stripping, bleaching out colour from textile fibres or fabrics; 
cleaning carding cylinders and rollers. 

Studs (/*. boutons, Ger. Knépfe, Sf. boton, /¢. bottone), movable 
and ornamental buttons used for fastening the fronts and cuffs 
of gentlemen's dress shirts and linen collars, and ladies’ cuffs 
and collars. 

Stuff, cloth or texture of any kind. 

Stuffed, a class of goods frlled with a soft material, such as 
cushions, seats of chairs, bedding, &c. 

Stuffing, the material which is used for filling cushions. 

Suint, the natural grease of wool. 

Suit (77. habillement complet, Ger. Anzug, Sf. trage, /¢. abito), 
a complete set of garments, generally applied to gentlemen’s 
clothes, the suit comprising a coat or jacket, a waistcoat, and 
a pair of trousers. 

Suitings, cloths specially fitted by pattern and texture for being 
made up into suits, as distinguished from vestings, trouserings, 
and overcoatings. 

Sulphuring, bleaching fibres, yarns, or fabrics by exposing them 
to the fumes of burning sulphur, used chiefly on straw hats, 
silks, and woollens, but now almost obsolete, a liquid agent being 
mostly employed; also called “stoving ”. 

Sultan, a basket lined with silk and lace and used for toilet 
purposes. 
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Sunn hemp, the fibre of the Cvotolarta juncea, cultivated all over 
India and used as a substitute for common hemp. 

Sunshade (/*. parasol, Gey. Sonnenschirm, Sf. parasol, /¢. para- 
sole), a kind of umbrella carried by ladies for the purpose of 
protecting them from the sun. 

Superfine, a high-grade West of England cloth, usually black in 
colour, and made into mourning and evening dress suits. 

Superotus, a large wrap or cloak, with a hood, covering the whole 
figure and head, worn by ladies in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Surah, a fine Indian silk, largely used for kerchiefs. 

Surat, the general name for Indian cottons on European 
markets until late in the nineteenth century, but now almost 
obsolete. 

Surcingle, a cassock girdle worn by clergymen of the English 
Episcopal Church. 

Surcoat, an overgarment of any kind. 

Surplice, the outer garment of an officiating priest, chorister, or 
other official in the Church of England, generally of white linen, 
with very wide sleeves, and falling almost to the feet. 

Surtout, a frock coat; a dress overall. 

Suspenders, elastic tapes, with clips, slides, or other fastenings, 
attached to the corsets and inserted in the heads of the stockings 
for keeping them tightly in position. 

Swaddling bands, the broad cloths wound round young infants. 

Swallow-tail, a dress coat, the name denoting the shape of the 
tails. 

Swansdown, a heavy twilled cotton fabric; the simplest of twill 
weaves, flushing all but one of the warps ends, the 4-end flush- 
ing three ends, the 5-end flushing four ends, and so on. 

Swanskin, a flannel woven swansdown twill. 

Swathe, a band or bandage; also swatch, a specimen. 

Sweater, a thick jersey or vest worn by athletes in training. 

Sweating system, the term applied to the employment of 
workers to make ready-made garments in their own homes, 
with the assistance of wives and children, at prices lower than 
the trade standard. 

Swift, the main cylinder in a carding engine; a double reel, with 
a pair of barrels on which are stretched hanks of yarn for the 
purpose of winding. 

Swiss, goods made in Switzerland, such as muslins, lace, and 
other fabrics. 

Switch, a queue of false hair sometimes worn by ladies. 
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Swivel, a contrivance by which small figures are woven on cloths 
with extra weft; loom used for weaving tapes and other narrow 
fabrics. 

Swords, the bars from the rocking shaft in the loom support- 
ing the batten or slay. 


T 


Tab, a small flap; a latchet. 

Tabard, a light vestment, fastening at the side, with short wide 
sleeves, and ornamented with embroidery. Worn by all classes, 
both male and female, in the Middle Ages, the garment is now 
seen only when the royal heralds and pursuivants-at-arms 
appear on State occasions, with tabards embroidered lavishly 
with the royal arms. 

Tabaret, a striped silk, the stripes being both coloured and 
alternate plain and satin weave. 

Tabby, a rich silk stuff with a wavy surface, the effect being 
produced by heavy calendering with engraved rollers; a very 
high-grade velvet; the plain weave. 

Tabinet, a fabric composed of silk and wool, specially adapted for 
use as window curtains. 

Table linen, a large class of goods, made principally of linen or 
cotton, used in the service of meals: tablecloths, napkins, 
doilys, teacloths, &c. 

Tablecloth (77. nappe, Ger. Tischtuch, Sf. mantel, /¢. panno 
di mensa), a linen or cotton cloth spread on the table for 
service of meals, usually woven damask. 

Tablecover, the square of fabric—linen, cotton, worsted, woollen, 
velvet, or silk—laid over the table top when not in use for 
meals. 

Tacking, joining by stitches wide apart, or merely stitching at 
one point. 

Taffeta, a class of silk cloths woven plain weave, with a lustre 
finish. See Szék. 

Tag, a piece tacked on to a garment or article of dress; a metal 
point on a lace. 

Tagal, the material largely used in the making of light hats, 
composed of manila hemp, prepared and plaited. Women and 
children pick and bind the hemp fibres in their homes, returning 
them to the manufacturer in round balls. To form the threads, 
three fibres are twisted together by hand and wound on to 
spindles or bobbins. The plaiting machine prepares the tagal 
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from thirteen bobbins and stretches the threads between rollers, 
When plaited into braid, the pieces, 80 yd. in length, are 
bleached, sorted, and packed in — of 25 pieces, 1000 pieces 
making up a box. Sometimes, Zagedé. 

Tailor (Fr. tailleur, Ger. Schneider, Sp. sastre, JZ. sarto), the 
cutter and maker of garments composed of heavy cloths; a 
maker of gentlemen's suits, specially cut and measured. 

Tailor-made, a lady’s costume, skirt, or coat made by a tailor. 

Take-up, the stitch-tightening appliance on a sewing machine; a 
motion of the cloth beam on a loom, by which the cloth is 
wound on as it Is woven. 

Tally goods, an inferior grade of goods made for sale by men or 
women travelling from door to door, taking payment by instal- 
ments, and giving long credit. 

Tambour, the round double frame in which cloth to be em- 
broidered is stretched. 

Tambouring, embroidering figures of leaves, foliage, and other 
objects on a fabric stretched on the tambour frame. 

Taminy, a thin, glazed woollen stuff. 

Tammy, an old form of cloth woven of wool, formerly called 
Coventry ware; it is now known as a stout woollen stuff. 

Tanzeb, the highest quality of Indian muslin commercially pro- 
duced, woven with native cottons of the finest quality or mule- 
spun yarns of high counts; imitations produced in this country, 
but known generally as ¢axgebs, tangibs, and tanjibs. 

Tape, a narrow fabric woven of linen or cotton, and used for bind- 
edges or fastenings of garments. Tapes are of various kinds, 
the standard makes being named Dutch, India, Cheadle, and 
Pro Patria, in widths ranging from about } in. to 2 in. 

Tapestry (/*%. tapisserie, Gey. Tapete, Sf. tapiceria, /¢. tappez- 
zeria), originally a fabric embroidered with figures, the figuring 
being closely wrought into the fabric, but now applied chiefly 
to woven fabrics in which a pictorial design is woven upon a 
ground. Tapestries may be composed of silk, silk and worsted, 
silk and linen, silk, cotton, and worsted, or any combination of 
yarns, the distinguishing feature being simply the weaving of a 
figured design showing on one side of the cloth. 

Tapestry carpet. See Carpe. 

Tappets, cams fixed on the low shaft of the power loom, shaped 
SO as to operate automatically heald shafts from two up to 
sixteen in the order required by the pattern. 

Tarlatan, a fine open muslin, originally made in India, but now 
largely made in this country. 
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Tarpaulin, a stout canvas cloth coated over with a tarry substance 
to make it waterproof. 

Tartan, the type of pattern composed of checks and crossed 
lines adopted as distinctive by the Highland clans of Scotland, 
each clan, sept, and family having its own special pattern or 
patterns. There are about two hundred distinct clan tartans, 
and in addition there are regimental and numerous fancy tartans 
designed on the same principle. 

Tartan velvet, a velvet with a short pile, woven in a tartan 
pattern. 

Tartarine, a silk fabric, so named because it was said to come 
from Tartary. 

Tasar, the correct name for Indian wild silks, mostly known to 
drapers as tussore, and variously named tussah, tusseh, tussor, 
&c., by technical authorities. 

Tash, a variety of Indian kincob, composed of silk, ornamented 
with gold and silver threads. 

Tashike, a Japanese silk fabric which is said to be proof against 
perspiration. 

Tassel (Fr. gland, Ger. Troddel, Sf. borla, /¢. fiocco), a knot of 
silk or other threads, with long ends, hung as an ornament 
singly or in a fringe on curtains, hangings, or the ends of a 
sash or belt. 

Tatting, a kind of lace net formed by twisting or knotting strong 
threads or twines upon each other in loops; a lace edging 
composed of loops. 

Taunton, a broadcloth, giving about 11 oz. to the narrow yard, 
made at Taunton, Somerset. 

Tavistock, a broadcloth, formerly made at Tavistock, Devon, 
which was called Western Dozens. 

T-cloth, a plain calico made for the Eastern market, branded 
with the letter T to denote grade and quality. 

Teacloth, a kind of kitchen cloth, either linen or cotton. 

Tease, to pull out, to open up, to raise the nap. 

Teasel, the head of a kind of thistle used in the gig for the 
purpose of raising the nap of cloths to be cropped. 

Teaser, a kind of rough carding machine, used for opening and 
preparing wools. 

Teg, a yearling sheep; the first wool clip. 

Temple, an appliance for keeping the cloth at full width on the 
loom. 

Tender, the term used to denote a weakness in yarn or cloth. 

Tennis jackets, a kind of flannel jacket worn by tennis players. 
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Tenter, the skilled mechanic employed to keep a certain number 
of power looms in order; a loom tuner. 

Tentering, stretching cloths in drying and for keeping warp and 
weft in proper line. 

Terry, a velvet with the loop pile uncut; a shaggy towelling, 
with a loop pile. 

Terry poplin, a fabric composed of silk warp and wool weft, in 
which alternate warp threads are looped up to form a fine pile 
on the surface of the cloth. 

Texas cotton, the kind of American cotton grown in the State of 
Texas; it is of fair length, and strong, but rather hard and dull. 

Textile fibre, a fibre which can be spun or woven. 

Textiles, goods composed of textile fibres, and produced by 
spinning, felting, weaving, or knitting. 

Textilose, a substitute for jute made from paper yarn and cotton 
waste by a patented process. 

Texture, the structural quality of a woven fabric. 

Thiband, a coarse cloth made of cow’s hair. 

Thibet, a kind of imitation fur, largely used in making children’s 
fur sets. 

Thickening, the paste used in calico printing as a vehicle for the 
mordant or dye. 

Thickset, a strong fustian. 

Thimble, the metallic cap or sheath used by seamstresses and 
tailors to protect the finger with which the needle is pressed 
through the cloth in hand sewing. Thimbles are made of 
various metals and in a range of sizes, the surface being serrated 
or pitted to grip on to the head of the needle. 

Thread (/*. fil, Ger. Faden, SZ. hilo, /¢. filo), fibres twisted to- 
gether so as to make a continuous length of yarn or cord; yarns 
twisted into the form of a cord; the circumference of a reel, 
which in cotton yarn is 54 in., in wool yarns 36 in., in linen 
yarns 90 in. 

Thread, Lisle, a fine single thread produced by combing fine 
Egyptian cotton, and spinning it to a thick hard yarn. 

Thread lace, a trade term used to distinguish linen from cotton 
or silk laces. 

Threads, Sewing, the fine cords consisting of three or more 
yarns, doubled and twisted together, used in sewing, em- 
broidery, lace and net making, and hosiery knitting. These 
threads are composed of linen and cotton yarns. For the finest 
of cotton threads sea-island and Egyptian cottons are used, and 
the sea-island spun up to 440s counts. 
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Threadiness, the finish on a cloth which brings into clearness 
the course of each thread of warp and weft in the weave, as it 
appears on the surface of the fabric. 

Throstle spinning frame, the original form of roller-spinning 
frame which is still used in cotton-waste and worsted trades. 

Thrown silk, the highest quality of silk yarns made by twisting 

* the fine reeled silk yarns together into either tram or organzine 
on spinning frames. A silk spinning frame does not draw out 
or elongate the yarns; it merely doubles and twists, and in this 
respect differs from cotton, woollen, worsted, jute, and linen 
frames. 

Thrum, the waste ends of yarns from weaving. Thrums at one 
time were woven into special goods; but now they are classed 
along with other wastes. 

Tiara, a rich headdress, generally consisting of precious metals 
set with jewels, and worn by ladies of the nobility on state or 
ceremonial occasions. 

Tibet cloth, a fabric made of goat’s hair; a fine woollen cloth, 
originally made in imitation of camlet; also Thzbet cloth. 

Ticking, a stout linen or cotton fabric, woven plain or twill, in 
stripe patterns, used for covering mattresses or beds of feathers 
or flock. The best qualities of ticking are woven of good linen 
yarns, with a warp stripe, in a fine twill; low qualities are 
cotton, with a printed stripe, and very heavily dressed. 

Ticks, bed bags made up and sold ready-made, with piped or 
plain bindings on the seams. 

Tidy, a covering laid on the cushioned backs of chairs, arms of 
sofas, and the like, chiefly for ornamental purposes, and usually 
consisting of fancy knitted, crocheted, or embroidered fabrics. 

Tie, a band worn round the neck and fastened in front. Ties are 
a large class of goods, varying constantly in shape, style, and 
make-up. Silk yarns and fabrics, knitted, crocheted, or woven, 
are the materials chiefly employed; but fine wools, worsteds, 
mercerized cotton, cambric, lace, and muslins also have their 
turn, especially in those worn by ladies. Properly, a tie is dis- 
tinguished from a scarf or neckcloth in that it is a single band 
gathered to a point at front, tied in the form of a bow ora 
running knot; but this distinction is not always observed. 

Tie wire, a fine wire used by drapers for window dressing and 
other display purposes. 

Tiffany, a very fine silk gauze or thin silk fabric, used chiefly for 
trimmings. 

Tights, close-fitting undergarments; breeches. 
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Tinsel, a fabric woven with silk and silver; any form of shiny 
fabric made up of bright metal and textile yarns. 

Tippet, a small cape of fur or heavy material worn on the 
shoulders. 

Tissue, a fabric composed of silk interwoven with gold or silver, 
or silks as figuring materials; a transparent silk cloth, used as 
veils, &c. 

Toddlers, a class of short frocks for young children. 

Toga, the long, loose woollen robe which was the distinctive dress 
of the Roman citizen in times of peace. 

Toil, a net spread out. 

Toilet cover, a piece of linen, silk, or cotton fabric spread on 
the top of a dressing table, usually fringed or embroidered, and 
otherwise made ornamental. 

Toilinette, a cloth woven with a warp of cotton and silk and a 
woollen weft. 

Tonquin, a silk fabric, first made in Tonquin. 

Top, the sliver of combed wool prepared for spinning. Top- 
making is a distinct trade and important in worsted manu- 
facture 

Toque, a small bonnet; a hat fitting close to the head. 

Torchon lace, a fine lace, suitable for edgings and trimmings, 
both hand-made and machine-made being sold. 

Tow, the refuse from the hackling of flax or hemp. 

Towel (/7. essuie-main, Ger. Handtuch, Sf. toalla, /¢. asciuga- 
mano), a cloth used for drying the hands, face, or body after 
washing, or for wiping articles from dust or moisture; a cover- 
ing for protective purposes. Towels are made of linen or 
cotton, and woven huckaback, diaper, honeycomb, or terry, in 
various sizes, ranging from a yard square up to the long roller 
towels 3 to 5 yd. in length. 

Tracing cloth, a fine, thin cotton, highly glazed and rendered 
transparent by treatment, used by mechanical draughtsmen. 

Train, that part of a gown which falls in folds to the ground 
behind the wearer; the back of a lady’s skirt made long and 
trailing. 

Tram, the silk yarn made by doubling two or more singles 
toyether, with the minimum of twist, and commonly used for 
weft in silk fabrics; also, ¢vame. 

Trank, the piece of leather from which the glove is cut. 

Traveller, the small steel loop clipped on to the ring of the ring- 
spinning frame, which assists in twisting and winding-on the 
spun yarn. 
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Travelling rug, a thick and heavy wrap, composed of fur or 
woven fabrics, used to protect the body and limbs by persons 
of both sexes when journeying by railway train, motor, carriage, 
or other vehicle. 

Tray cloth, a linen covering for a service tray. 

Treadle, the long staves under the handloom with which the 
heddles are actuated by the feet of the weaver. 

Trews, the short breeches worn by Scottish Highlanders under 
the kilt; tartan trousers. 

Trimmings, the accessories required for the making and orna- 
menting of any articles of dress, for curtains, hangings, or 
drapery. Trimmings is a term of wide application, taking in 
haberdashery on the one hand and the Manchester goods 
department on the other. To the tailor, trimmings are canvas, 
linings, buttons, back straps, &c.; to the dressmaker, linings, 
braids, buttons, hooks and eyes, tapes, frills, flounces, yokes, 
ribbons, and other accessories all go under that term; for the 
milliner, ribbons, feathers, flowers, &c., are trimmings; frills, 
edgings, tucks, and all the various articles with which garments 
are enhanced, must be included in the class denoted. 

Tropical whipcord, a showerproofed material woven with a 
thatched surface weave, used for overcoatings. 

Trouserings, cloths recognized as suitable for making into 
trousers, generally with striped patterns. 

Trousers (/*. pantalon, Ger. Beinkleider, SJ. pantalon, /¢. pan- 
taloni), a garment worn chiefly by men and youths, reaching 
from the waist to the ankles, with a separate sheath for each 
leg. Trousers are simply breeches lengthened from the knee 
to the ankle; the fashion was introduced into Great Britain late 
in the eighteenth century, and did not obtain fashionable recog- 
nition till about 1820; but at the present time trousers are the 
fashionable wear for all persons of the male sex. 

Trousseau, the outfit of a bride. 

Trumpet, a wide-mouthed tube used for collecting to one point a 
number of slivers, yarns, or threads to be combined on a draw- 
ing, spinning, or doubling frame. 

Trunk, a box used for storing or holding clothes. 

Trunk hose, short, wide breeches, gathered close about the 
knee, probably the first form of knitted garment worn in this 
country, and fashionable during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Tsumugi, a very curious fabric made in the islands on the coast 


of Japan. Imported silk is twisted into strands several threads 
Vou. IV. 66 
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in thickness, and woven on a cotton warp into a kind of coarse 
cloth. The cloth is then dyed with a wood known as “‘tetsugi”’. 
After being dried in the sun, the cloth is put back into the dye 
vat, the process being repeated ten times. Next, the cloth is 
buried for a period of time, varying according to several accounts 
from seven or eight days to five or six years. The effect of 
this operation is to fix the dye so that it does not run, and to 
rot away the cotton warp. The silk strands are freed from the 
rotted cotton warp, and show undyed spots where the cotton 
warp had been, these spots forming the basis of the fabric 
designs when the silk is rewoven. The durability and sombre 
colours of the cloth appeal strongly to the Japanese, and it is 
in great demand as a material for kimonos and fancy vests. 
The growing market for the material has caused the manufac- 
ture to emerge from the domestic into the factory system of 
production, and numerous small factories have been established. 
Tsumugi has found its way into the European markets. 

Tubular fabrics, goods woven in tubular shape, such as pillow 
cases, bags, baggings, &c. 

Tuck, a fold made horizontally on a skirt, and fixed by stitching 
all round; a pleat made horizontally on any part of a dress, 
on the sleeves or bodies, giving an ornamental effect; any 
trimming pleated and sewn flat, but always straight across the 
length. 

Tucker, a piece of cloth tucked or drawn over the breast. 

Tucking, shortening a skirt by means of pleats all round. 

Tufftaffety, a kind of taffeta woven with a velvet pile. 

Tuft, a small bunch of threads sewn on to a hat, cap, or other 
kind of headdress. 

Tufted-pile carpet, the class of carpets woven with tufts of wool 
inserted into the warp, tied round, and bound with weft shoot. 
See Carfets. 

Tulle, a fine net fabric, made of silk, and one of the original forms 
of machine-made net, illusion, spotted, grenadine, and other 
nets of the same kind being variants. Tulle is perhaps the 
most generally useful of lace nets, being made into robes, veils, 
frills, and trimmings of many kinds. 

Tunic, a loose garment covering the body, suspended from the 
wearer's shoulders and gathered at the waist by a belt, and 
worn mostly by children of both sexes, though ladies’ jackets of 
tunic shape are sometimes fashionable. 

Turban, a headdress formed by twisting and coiling round the 
head in a cushion-like shape several yards of narrow silk, muslin, 
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linen, or cotton, worn by Orientals; a lady’s hat of round shape 
fitting close to the head, and made of soft materials. 

Turkish carpet, a tufted-pile carpet made in Turkey, closely 
akin to Persian carpets. 

Turkish towel, a long, heavy towel, with a close pile face. 

Tussor, a silk spun by the silkworm of the moth called by the 
natives of India tasar. See Sz/Aworm. 

Tussore, the name generally given by drapers to silk fabrics 
made with the fibres obtained from the tasar silkworm. 

Tweed, the woollen goods woven with dyed yarns, varicoloured, 
plain or twilled, felted and rough finished, made into suits for 
men and boys, and skirts, coats, and overjackets for ladies. 
Tweeds were originally twilled cloths woven of Cheviot wool, 
with a heavy nap; but the name has been applied to woollen 
cloths of a light make almost indiscriminately, so that now there 
are Harris tweeds, Donegal, Irish, and other hand-woven plain 
tweeds, fancy tweeds, and an almost endless variety of patterns. 

Twill, a pattern showing diagonal lines or ribs on the surface of 
the fabric. The effect is produced by varying the order and 
proportion in which warp and weft threads appear on the sur- 
face of the cloth. For example, in a plain cloth half the warp 
is crossed over and half is crossed under the weft thread, each 
thread passing over and under alternately; but in a three-end 
twill two-thirds of the warp threads are always above the weft 
and one-third below it. If the same pair of threads were always 
crossed over and under the weft alternately, the result would be 
a very fine cord, but the lift is always shifted along one warp 
thread, so that, if the second and third threads of each three 
warp ends are lifted over the first pick of weft, the middle one 
of each three will be depressed the second pick, and the first 
and second threads of each three lifted on the third pick of 
weft, with the result that two warp ends are lifted on all sides 
of every weft thread shown, and form a diagonal line across the 
whole width of the web. Similarly, in a warp-flushed four-end 
twill, three-fourths of the warp is always lifted at every pick; in 
a five-end regular twill, four-fifths; and so on. Twills can be 
varied in many ways. Broad and narrow ribs running together 
are made by making a large twill, say in a nine-end, lift five 
warp ends, depress two and lift two, instead of flushing eight 
warp ends in succession every time. Again, the diagonal of 
the ordinary twill is 45 degrees, but we can obtain a diagonal 
of 63 or even 70 degrees by keeping the pattern the same 
length but taking some threads from its width, The well- 
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known satin effects are produced by what are known as broken 
twills—that is, twills in which the succession in the lift of warp 
ends is broken, so that the weft pick, instead of appearing regu- 
larly in one line, and appealing to the eye, is distributed over 
the pattern as widely as possible. This is done by a rule which 
says that each flush of weft should be separated from the one 
before it by the total number of warp threads in the pattern 
divided by four. Other patterns, such as herring-bone, diamond, 
and bird’s-eye, are produced simply by variation of twill weaves. 

Twills, large classes of fabrics woven in a twill pattern, including 
every kind of yarn, woollen, worsted, silk, linen, cotton, hemp, 
jute, and ramie. 

Twine, a strong thread consisting of two or more yarns firmly 
twisted together; high-grade twines are composed of strands 
previously made up by doubling yarns, the strands being then 
twisted together to form the twine. 

Twine holder, a box or frame containing the ball or spool of 
twine handy for use. 

Twiner, a mule doubling frame. 

Twist, the method by which filaments or fibres are combined so 
as to form threads or yarns. Twist is the root principle of all 
spinning. Twisted round each other, cotton fibres less than 
1 in. long can be made into yarns hundreds of yards in length. 
Twist imparts to fibres a stronger tensile capacity than they 
naturally possess. Hence, in all spinning, while elongation or 
drawing is necessary for producing fineness of yarn, twist, or 
the twining of the fibres upon each other, is the efficient 
principle. 

Twist, warp yarn as distinguished from weft. 

Twisting, joining two ends of yarns together by twining their 
component filaments into unity; joining the ends of a new warp 
to the ends of an old warp in the loom. 

Twisting and doubling, the formation of a thread or yarn by 
running two or more yarns alongside and forming with them 
a single thread by turning them upon each other in a regular 
spiral. 

Twitty, a fault in yarns, caused by irregular delivery on the 

' drawing rollers, the ends of some of the fibres breaking out 
or gathering in knots instead of curling close into the body 
of the yarn. 

Twofold, a yarn composed of two yarns twisted together; in 
doubled silk yarns the count is given as half that of the single 
yarns taken together, written 60/*, 40/*; twofold yarns of all 
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other fibres retain the counts of the component yarns, and are 
thus written: 2/308, &c. 

Two-ply, a doubled woollen or worsted yarn; a double - cloth 
carpet. 


U 


Ulster, a long, loose overcoat, at one time fashionable for both 
males and females, first made of frieze cloth in the Ulster 
province of Ireland. 

Umbrella (7. parapluie, Ger. Regenschirm, Sf. paraguas, /¢. 
ombrello), a portable shelter from sun and rain, consisting of a 
collapsible rib frame, fabric cover and stick with handle. The 
covers are made of silk, silk and wool, silk and cotton, wool 
and cotton, and cotton. 

Umbrella skirt, a lady’s skirt shaped so as to cling tightly round 
the hips and widen in a bell-shape to the hem of the garment. 

Unbleached cloths, goods made up in the grey state for sale. 

Underclothing, garments worn next the skin or under the outer 
dress, the class comprising shirts, vests, body slips, knickers, 
spencers, camisoles, combinations, divided skirts, pyjamas, 
underskirts, pants, &c. 

Underskirts, the full skirt worn by ladies under the outer dress, 
generally trimmed or otherwise ornamented. 

Uniform (Fy. uniforme, Ger. Uniform, Sf. uniforme, /¢. uni- 
forme), a dress worn by the members of a regiment, order, or 
profession, identifying them with that particular body, and 
distinguishing them from other citizens. The uniforms of 
soldiers, sailors, nurses, and commissionaires, and the officiating 
robes of judges, clergymen, and university professors are in- 
stances. 

Union, a cloth made of two or more different kinds of fibre, such 
as cotton and wool, linen and wool, linen and cotton, &c. 

Upholstery fabrics, the large class of fabrics made for use in 
house draperies, hangings, chair, sofa, and other furniture 
coverings. 

Uplands, an American cotton grown from sea-island seed on the 
shores of Georgia and other Southern States, of a fine, silky 

_ quality, though inferior in length and strength to sea-island. 
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Vair, a variegated fur. 

Valance, a set of drapery fringes or hangings covering the open 
space between the edge of a bed or couch and the floor; also, 
vallance, valence, or vallens. 

Valenciennes, a kind of lace formed with a six-sided mesh, and 
ornamented with figures, named after the French town where 
it was hand-made for centuries. Valenciennes net was the first 
lace to be imitated by a fabric made upon an adapted knitting 
frame, and the bulk of the goods now sold as Valenciennes lace 
is machine-made. 

Vandyke collar, a lace or linen collar with long points all round, 
worn by ladies and gentlemen in the seventeenth century. 

Vee, a triangular piece or opening used in the making of gentle- 
men’s clothes. 

Vegetable fibres, all the textile fibres obtained from plants 
and trees, as distinguished from the animal fibres, such as 
silk, wool, and _ hair. 

Vegetable silk, a silky but short fibre obtained from the seed 
pods of a tree in Brazil, known to botanists as Chovzsza speciosa, 
and chiefly used as a stuffing material. 

Veil (7%. voile, Ger. Schleier, Sp. velo, /¢. velo), a piece of fabric, 
more or less transparent, worn by ladies to cover, shade, and 
protect the face. 

Veilings, fine lace nets, plain and figured, used for making into 
ladies’ veils. 

Veils, Bridal, diaphanous fabrics, most commonly a fine net with 
a star-shaped mesh, worn by brides at the marriage ceremony. 
Veils, Motor, long veils of tulle or gauze worn by ladies when 
out motoring, the heavier material being required to protect the 

face of the wearer from dust and wind. 

Veining, a pattern in needlework formed by manipulating the 
warp threads of muslin and combining them with the sewing 
silks. 

Veins, faults in cloth caused by the breaking of a warp thread. 

Vellum, a fine, smooth cotton cloth, prepared in such a way as to 
imitate calf-skin parchment. 

Velours, an upholstery plush composed of double cotton warp 
and mohair weft. 

Velvet (7. velours, Ger. Sammet, Sf. terciopelo, /¢. velluto), 
a fabric with a surface of close pile formed by a special warp 
woven into the ground cloth or backing. Velvets are of 
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various kind, and they are woven in different ways. Silk 
velvet of the highest class is woven with a backing of silk, and 
the silk pile warp is formed into a row of loops after each pick 
of weft by the insertion of long wires, which are withdrawn after 
the pile warp has been bound down into the ground fabric by 
the crossing of the warp and weft, leaving a row of loops. For 
terry or looped-pile velvet, the pile is allowed to remain in that 
condition, but for ordinary velvet, the loops are cut, forming 
a close, upstanding pile. In inferior qualities of silk velvet, the 
backing is wool or cotton. Cheap, power-woven velvets are 
often woven like a double cloth, the pile being formed between 
the two cloths; a knife is passed through between the cloths, 
cutting the pile in halves, and leaving a smooth pile face on 
both fabrics. Furniture and other low-grade velvets are woven 
of cotton or jute, the latter being very durable and lustrous, so 
long as it is kept clear of water or excess of moisture. 

Velveteen (77. velours de Manchester coton, Ger. Manchester, 
Sf. pana, /¢. velluto di cotone), a cotton imitation of velvet, 
woven with a pile and a ground weft, the former being wrought 
with a satin weave and the latter in a straight twill, the com- 
bination furnishing both pile and ground. After it has been 
woven, the velveteen is stretched on a frame, and the skilled 
operative drives a pointed knife along the length of the warp, 
cutting the face weft and forming the pile. 

Velvet-pile carpets, a class of carpets, the special feature of 
which is the cut pile face. Wilton and Wilton tapestry carpets 
are the best-known types of the class. 

Venetian carpet, a double-warp carpet, commonly all-wool, the 
two warps being necessarily wool, and flushed on both sides, 
while the weft is hidden. Sometimes the weft is shown to help 
in forming the pattern, and then, of course, a different weave 
must be employed. 

Venetian cloth, a very fine woollen twill-faced cloth, used for 
ladies’ dress cloths, coatings, and other goods. 

Venetian linen, a kind of linen fabric much favoured during the 
fifteenth century. 

Venetian point, a very fine needle lace, originally made in 
Venice. 

Vents, small openings made at both sides of certain kinds of 
men’s and ladies’ jackets. 

Verona serge, a mixture fabric, woven in various colours, with. 
mohair or worsted and cotton. 


Vest, a garment covering the upper part of the body; an under- 
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garment worn next the skin by both males and females; 


a sleeveless body garment, worn by men under the coat or 
jacket, and more generally called a waistcoat, the front being 
enerally of a different and better material than the back; 
a lady's bodice front, made of silk or lace, or other ornamental 


fabric. 

Vesture, the clothing of the whole body. 

Victorine, a small fur necklet. . 

Vicuna, the long silky hair of the South American goat, Auchenta 
vicugna, inhabiting the higher regions of Bolivia and Chile; the 
hair is of the highest textile quality, and when first introduced 
was made into a fine broadcloth at once light and strong and 
comfortable, but the fibre has become so valuable that real 
vicuna cloth is very costly, and the fabrics sold as vicuna are 
mostly woollen imitations. 

Vicuna cloth, the cloth made with the wool from the vicuna; 
the imitation cloth made with fine wools and felted, shorn, and 
napped to give the appearance of real vicuna. 

Viewing, inspecting woven cloth after it has been taken from the 
loom and scoured, to mark faults for the menders. 
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Wad (/”. ouate, Ger. Watte, Sp. algodon en rama, /¢. ovatta), 
a piece of soft material placed so as to serve as a cushion, 
either fibres or fabric of cotton or wool. 

‘Wadding, a sheet of carded cotton sized on one side, and used 
as padding in the make-up of various garments, or for surgical 
purposes; a loosely-woven woollen material, used by tailors for 
thickening the backs and sides of heavy coats. 

Wadmol, a stout, coarse woollen cloth. 

Waist, that part of a garment which covers the body between 
the base of the ribs and the haunch bones; the head of a dress 
skirt. 

Waistcoat (77. gilet, Ger. Weste, Sp. chaleco, /¢. panciotto), 
the short garment, without sleeves, worn by gentlemen under 
the coat or jacket, and covering the body from the shoulders 
to a little below the level of the waist. 

Wale, the line of the twill running diagonally across the cloth. 

Walking, felting woollen cloths with the feet; also, wauking. 

Walking dress, a form of ladies’ dress specially suitable for 
outdoor wear, and usually made with a skirt which clears the 

- ground. 
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Wallet, a bag in which articles are carried. 

Wardrobe (fr. garde-robe, Ger. Garderobe, Sf. guardaropa, 
ft. guardaroba), the dress equipment of a lady; the large piece 
of furniture resembling a cupboard in which dresses are hung. 

Warehouse (fy. magasin, Gey. Warenlager, Sf. almacen, J¢. 
magazzino), a place in which drapery goods are stored and 
sold in wholesale quantities. 

Warp (fr. chaine, Ger. Kette, Sf. urdimbre, /¢. ordito), the 
yarns which lie lengthwise in a fabric. The yarns of a warp 
are wound on a beam, dressed or sized, and the beam is 
laid on bearings at the back end of the weaving loom. In 
hand-loom weaving, which is the simplest system, the warp 
threads are drawn through the eyes of the heald cords stretched 
between heald shafts hung in the loom, in the order required 
for the pattern to be woven. Healding and drawing for power- 
loom weaving takes place before the warp beam is slung, and 
the warp beam and healds are placed in the loom together. 
For Jacquard weaving, the hand-loom method is adopted, each 
thread of warp being drawn through a cord of the Jacquard. 
Having been passed through the healds or shedding apparatus, 
the warp threads are then passed, usually in pairs, through the 
teeth or dents of the reed, and connected with the cloth beam 
in the breast of the loom. Thus placed, the warp is ready to 
be interlaced with the weft or crossing threads for the formation 
of the fabric. For double cloths, pile-warp fabrics, and cloths 
with figures made with warp, two or more warps and warp 
beams are required. The rule is that there are as many warp 
beams, or warp bobbins, as there are thicknesses of warp or 
differences in take-up of warp, in the fabric. 

Warping, the operation of forming a warp and winding it on the 
warp beam. Warping is a delicate operation, involving much 
skill and care. Some warps contain as many as 5000 threads, 
each one of which must be kept straight and parallel with every 
other, and all at equal distances from each other. To effect 
these requirements on warps between 60 and 70 yards long is 
difficult, and it would be impossible but for the device known 
as leasing, by which alternate warp threads are crossed upon a 
rod or cord, which keeps them separate and in line with each 
other. Some warps, also, are varicoloured, having so many 
threads of each colour to appear in the cloth. The bobbins of 
warp are placed correctly on the warp creel, and each thread 
is led through an eye in the instrument called a heck, and 
thence on to the warp beam, which is slung on a machine 
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capable of regulating the delivery of the threads to the increas- 
ing diameter of the warp on the beam. 

Washing goods, those fabrics which are easily washed, and do 
not lose colour or quality in the process. 

Waste, the refuse fibres which are thrown out in the processes 
of manufacture. These materials are now almost wholly utilized 
in making goods inferior to those from which the waste has 
been taken. 

Water frame, the spinning frame invented by Arkwright, and 
adapted for driving by water power. 

Watered fabrics. See Mozre. 

Waterfall frills, a series of lace frills of narrow lace arranged in 
a way suggestive of a cascade. 

Waterproof fabrics, cloth rendered impervious to water. 

Waterproofing, any process employed to make fabrics resistant 
to the penetration of water. There are three methods of making 
fabrics waterproof. One is by coating the surface over with 
a material through which water cannot pass. Oils and compo- 
sitions of various kinds have been used, but the thin coating of 
vulcanized rubber invented by Mackintosh has practically super- 
seded all others for clothing purposes. To be effective, how- 
ever, the coating of rubber must be so thick as to obscure, and 
almost obliterate, the woven pattern of the fabric, and this has 
been a serious drawback to the use of the rubber-coated water- 
proof. Fabrics waterproofed with rubber are also airproof, and 
are therefore unhygienic. Another method, which in some of 
its most efficient forms is a modified application of the Mackin- 
tosh principle, is to fill up the interstices between the threads of 
a fabric with a water-resisting substance. Soaps and resins of 
various kinds are the agents principally used, but effective 
waterproofing on that principle renders fabrics stiff and un- 
hygienic, and lighter applications are not waterproof to any 
satisfactory degree. The third method, and probably the oldest, 
is the employment of agents which are water-repelling. Oils 
repel water, but oils are not suitable for clothing materials. 
Alumina is the substance most commonly and most effectively 
employed. The cloths are impregnated with alumina, and 
dried. Being colourless, alumina modifies but little the pattern 
of the cloth, and adheres closely to the fibres. For clothing 
materials the water-repelling principle has been found to be the 
most suitable, and most of the waterproofing systems now em- 
ployed are based upon it, the agents used varying to a consider- 
able extent. 
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Waved warp, an effect in fabrics produced by changing the 
direction of the warp threads with every pick. 

Waves, woollen cloths with a long nap, which is disposed in a 
kind of undulating pattern by means of oscillating rollers. 

Weave, the method of combining warp and weft in weaving. 
The principal kinds of weave are: Plain weave, twill, figure, 
gauze, lappet, swivel, satin, looped-pile, tapestry, and tape. 
Weave differs from pattern, though the two terms are frequently 
confused. Different patterns can be produced by the same 
weave. Plain weave, for example, which is the crossing of 
every warp thread with every weft thread in alternate succes- 
sion, can be used to produce a large variety of patterns. 
Variation in the relative thicknesses of warp and weft produces 
pattern with a plain weave. Combination of different kinds of 
yarns also makes pattern. Stripes and checks in numberless 
variety are made with the plain weave, simply by changes of 
colour in warp and weft. An important function of the cloth 
designer's art is to produce varied, beautiful, and novel patterns 
which can be woven with a single pair of healds. 

Weaving (/*. tissage, Ger. Weberei, SZ. tejido, /¢. tessere), 
the art and craft of constructing cloths by interlacing two 
sets of threads crosswise upon each other. The one set of 
threads, named warp, is stretched lengthwise, and the other set, 
called weft, is crossed over and under the warp threads at right 
angles, each successive weft thread being passed over some of 
the warp threads which the previous one passed under. Every 
warp thread must therefore be free to lift up separately from 
every other. On this account weaving, though fundamentally 
a handicraft, requires a large tool or machine for its operations. 
The simplest loom must have a frame upon which the warp is 
stretched, an appliance for lifting those threads under which the 
weft passes, and some form of beater for beating up the weft 
into the warp as well as a spool or some other instrument which 
carries the weft. With this apparatus framed in a very rude 
fashion, many of the finest fabrics known to the world have been 
woven. Weaving progress has been chiefly made in the direc- 
tion of improving the appliances of manufacture, saving labour, 
quickening production, and raising the average quality of the 
fabrics woven. (See Loom.) The act of weaving consists of 
three separate acts: the lifting of those threads of warp which 
are to lie over the weft, called shedding; the insertion of the 
weft between the lifted and the depressed threads of warp, 
named picking; and the beating up of the weft. By continuous 
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repetition of the same action—with the difference that all in plain 
weaving, and some in fancy weaving, of the warp threads lifted 
are depressed, and the threads depressed similarly lifted in turn— 
the cloth is woven. The complexity of weaving comes from the 
variety of patterns, not in the act of weaving itself; the intricacy 
of weaving appliances has been caused by the effort to imitate 
mechanically the different actions of the artistic hand-loom 
weaver when making varied cloth patterns. 

Web, the cloth being woven in the loom; the whole piece which 
has been woven at one time. 

Webbing, a strong and narrow fabric used for strapping and 
binding. 

Weepers, a set of linen bands worn over the cuffs of a black 
coat as a token of mourning; a heavy hatband of crape worn 
by male mourners at a funeral. 

Weft (7%. trame, Ger. Einschuss, Sf. trama, /¢. trama), the yarn 
which passes over and under the threads of warp in the weav- 
ing loom, and forms with them the cloth; woof; sometimes 
called filling, because it fills in the spaces between the warp 
threads. 

Weight of clothes, the total weight of the fabrics in the gar- 
ments worn by a civilized person. This is an interesting 
question, and one which tends to become of increasing impor- 
tance. Reliable figures are difficult to compile, because the con- 
tinual change in fashion, in ladies’ clothes especially, alters the 
weights of different garments considerably. A comparison has 
been instituted between the summer attire worn by ladies and 
gentlemen, by an outfitting authority in London, and the figures 
given supply a kind of gauge for an approximate estimate of 
the weight of the clothing worn by all classes of people:— 








Lapy’s ATTIRE GENTLEMAN'S ATTIRE 
lb. oz. Ib. oz. 
Hat di Sis .. © 8 Straw hat see we O 3h 
Dress, leaded athem ... 1 14 Suit oe 4 0 
Lingerie ... eee o rod Underwear, silk... o 13 
Underwear, silk... o 34 Silk shirt o 74 
Corsets ... “i oe FT 2 Braces ... iv o 4} 
Stockings, silk ... oe O If Socks... , o 3 
Gloves, long o m4 Gloves ... sae o if 
Total ... we 3 124 Total ... . 6 I 


It will be seen that the gentleman’s clothes weigh much more 
than those of the lady, and in winter clothing the difference in 
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the lady’s favour is still greater, the weight of the heavier cloths 
worn by men being much greater in proportion than those 
affected by women. A winter serge for suitings weighs 24 oz. 
per yard; but dress serges are seldom heavier than 8 oz. per 
yard. 

Weighting fabrics, the practice of adding to the weight of 
cloths by means of dressings and heavy dyes. Because of its 
high value, and the fact that it is largely estimated by weight 
for quality, silk is most subject to weighting by added materials, 
which amount practically to adulteration. (See Sz/ks.) No kind 
of fabric is wholly exempt from the practice. Water is the chief 
ingredient used in the weighting of woollens and worsteds, the 
cloths being impregnated with a chemical salt which has strong 
absorbent qualities. Cottons are weighted with various dress- 
ings and china clay. Linens are loaded with heavy dressings 
chiefly. For certain purposes the loading of cottons and linens 
is necessary, but the weighting of wool fabrics is adulteration 
pure and simple. 

Weights of cloths, the average weight per yard of a cloth. 
The total value of a fabric can only be ascertained by three 
standards combined, viz. (1) quality of yarns, (2) threads per 
inch, and (3) weight per yard. In pure silks the actual test 
of value is weight; the heavier the silk the higher its value. 
Linens are valued chiefly according to fineness, and the lighter 
the fabric the higher its value, if the number of threads per inch 
corresponds to the count of the yarns. In cottons, woollens, 
and worsteds all three tests must be taken into account. 

Welsh wool fabrics, a class of goods made with the wool of 
the sheep native to Wales, characterized by a fine, hairy quality, 
weaving into dense flannelly goods. 

Welt, a border of fabric; a narrow cloth; a heel-piece knitted 
separately for a stocking. 

West of England cloths, certain high qualities of serge and 
woollen goods woven in the Stroud and Gloucester districts. 

Whip, an extra warp used for making cords or patterns on the 
face of a fabric. 

Whip cord, a cloth having a corded surface, the lines being 
clearly defined. 

Whipped, sewn over lightly; joined together by an overstitch. 

White goods, the large class of fabrics which are colourless or 
bleached, generally formed into a department in a large drapery 
business. White goods are commonly of linen and cotton, in 
piece and made up. 
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Whittle shawl, a square of coarse woollen cloth, fringed. 

Whittles, coarse, heavy blanket cloths. 

Whorl, the small pulley on a spindle round which the driving 
band is passed; also, wharf and wharve. 

Wick (fr. méche, Ger. Docht, Sf. pabilo, torcida, /¢. lucignolo), 
the cord of loosely-spun cotton yarns which acts as the conductor 
of the melted wax, oil, or tallow in the candle to the flame, and 
gives form to the light; the band of soft cotton fabric upon 
which the oil is lighted and consumed in an oil lamp. The 
first use of cotton recorded in England was for candle wicks. 

Wideawake, a soft felt hat with a large brim. 

Wigan, a cotton fabric woven with a wide reed, and dressed with 
a gummy substance, used as a stiffening in ladies’ dresses; a 
special grade of calico and sheeting, made at Wigan in Lanca- 
shire. 

Wild silks, broken cocoons, tangled waste, and whole cocoons, 
gathered in the jungles and scrub by natives of India, Assam, 
and China, from the produce of wild moths. At one time it 
was assumed that all wild silks were produced by tasars, but 
a very large number of species, including the Bombyx mori, 
have been found in a wild state. 

Willowing, cleansing and opening cotton or wool. 

Wilton carpet. See Carpet. 

Wimple, a kind of veil covering the chin and sides of the face, 
at one time fashionable, but now worn only by certain religious 
women, and made of fine linen. 

Wincey, a strong fabric composed of cotton warp and woollen 
weft, and woven plain or twill. 

Winding, the formation of hanked yarns into shuttle cops, 
cheeses, and bobbins of thread, on various machines. 

Witney, a woollen fabric with a long nap; a kind of blanket. 

Wolf, the skin of the North American and Siberian breeds of 
wolf, ranging in colour from pure white to greyish-brown, made 
into carriage wraps and rugs, a few of the finer kinds being 
used for muffs and stoles. 

Wolverine, a very fine fur, obtained from the glutton, a fierce 
animal inhabiting the arctic regions of Asia and America; the 
fur is marked by a dark-brown oval shape on the back, shading 
to light brown all over, and the hair is close, soft, and rich. 

Woof, the name frequently given to weft. 

Wool (Fy. laine, Ger. Wolle, Sp. lana, /¢. lana), the soft hairy 
covering which grows on the skin of sheep; the material with 
which all kinds of woollen and worsted goods are made. As 
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a clothing material, wool satisfies best the requirements of the 
inhabitants of the semi-tropical, temperate, and sub-arctic 
regions of the globe—that is, the wealthiest, most energetic, 
and most powerful races of mankind. It cannot be spun to the 
filmy fineness of cotton or the straight clearness of flax; it has 
neither the lustre nor the strength of silk; but because it com- 
bines cohesiveness, strength, softness, and high spinning quality 
with the bulk and spongy elasticity necessary for warmth, in 
unique combination, wool remains the fibre most favoured for 
use in the making of garments. Close examination of wool 
is therefore necessary for the understanding of the textile trade. 

PuysioLocy oF Woo..—Physically, wool is a filamentous 
process growing from the inner skin of the sheep and forming 
over it a protective covering. It is essentially a soft tube, the 
outer surface of which hardens when exposed to the air. The 
growth of the tube breaks the surface formation which remains 
adhering to it, constituting a series of scales which in turn 
modify the direction of the lengthening tube, imparting to the 
whole hair a wavy character. The scales break away at the 
upper edge, adhere at the base, and tend to overlap at the open 
edges over those adherent, causing an imbricated surface all 
over the tube, with all the edges pointing upwards from the 
root of the hair. The inside of the tube is filled with a kind of 
greasy substance which, being washed out in scouring, tends 
to flatten the tube and cause the scales to stand out. Wool 
is therefore crinkled and wavy in structure, slightly flattened, 
and scaly on the surface, being consequently an ideal spinning 
material. 

Kinps oF Woot.—As atmospheric conditions largely deter- 
mine the rate of growth and scaly character of wool, sheep 
reared in different climates grow wools greatly dissimilar in 
length and structure. So intimate are the effects of physical 
factors that wools grown on different parts of a single sheep 
differ in quality. Systematic classification of wools is therefore 
restricted to general and broad lines, laid down from different 
points of view. Lexgth.—Taking 5 in. as the basis, we find 
the long wools to be the following: Spanish churra, French 
merino, Cotswold, Lincoln, Leicester, Shetland, Blackface, 
Hertfordshire, Cornwall, Devon, Kent, Romney Marsh, Dish- 
ley, Durham, Teeswater, Silverdale, Staffordshire, Hebridean, 
Orkney, Hooniah, Nepaul, Odessa, Wallachia, Persian, Tibet, 
Australian Crossbreds. Medium wools are: Shropshire, Danish, 
Norfolk, Angelsea, Cheviot, Welsh Mountain, Tripoli. Short 
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wools are: Spanish merino, Saxony, Prussian, Silesian, Port 
Phillip, Australian, New Zealand, British merino, Peniston, 
Southdown, Dorset, Hampshire, Berkshire, Curumbar, Garar, 
Dukhun. Qxaéty.—Before the introduction of spinning ma- 
chinery, the highest grades of wool were designated combing, 
and those of lower grade carding wools; but at the present 
time the most useful wools are both combing and carding, the 
long wools of medium quality combing only, and the lower 
grades carding wools. Carding and combing wools are: Black- 
face, Silesia, Saxony, Prussian, Botany, Southdown, New 
Leicester, French merino, fine Spanish merino. Combing 
wools are: Lincoln, Romney Marsh, Leicester, Shetland, 
Hereford, Stafford, Cheviot, Australian low and medium cross 
breds, and others. Carding wools are: Spanish merino, 
Hungarian, Peniston, New Zealand crossbred, Cheviot cross- 
bred, Herdwick, Curumbar, Dukhun, Odessa merino, and minor 
breeds, including all low-grade medium and short wools. 

Sortinc oF Woo..—The various grades of wool in the 
fleece of a sheep require to be separated, and wools of the same 
grade put together for spinning. Formerly the flockmasters in 
Australia and New Zealand sent the fleeces whole to the wool- 
combers, staplers, or manufacturers; but that practice is now 
regarded with disfavour, a fleece in the technical language of 
the wool market being held to imply the natural coat of the 
sheep divested of the belly parts and the rough edges known 
as skirtings. The belly is shorn first, and the wool taken away 
to be separated into three grades of brokes. Next, the whole 
sheep is shorn, and the fleece handed over to the skirters, who 
divest it of the rough edges, dirt, &c., after which it is graded 
by the sorters into one of three grades. Fleeces of equal grade 
are packed together into bales and sent to be shipped to the 
market. Brokes and skirtings are also separately packed for 
sale. Home wools are still largely sold in fleeces. 

Woollen sorteng.—In former times woollen manufacturers 
sorted out the grades of wool in the order following: Picklock 
(fore shoulder), choicest in fineness of fibres and most regular 
in length of staple; prime (middle of body), slightly inferior in 
strength, but otherwise equal to picklock; choice (back), true, 
but not so fine in fibre as prime; super (loin), not so valuable 
as choice, but similar in general properties; head (various parts), 
inferior wool; downrights (lower sides), showing tenderness but 
fair average kind of wool; seconds (throat and breast), the best 
of the wool taken from these parts; abb, skirtings and edgings 
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of the fleece; breech or britch, short coarse hair from the hinder 
parts. In the modern system the woollen sorter has practically 
nothing to do with the last four grades when dealing with 
imported fleeces, but he has to sort the lower grades in the 
bulk of the home wools. 

Worsted sorting.—The older worsted system contained seven 
grades, the lowest being known as brokes, which was divided 
into super, middle, and common. The six grades are: Blue, 
from the neck; fine, from the shoulders; neat, from the middle 
of the body; brown-drawing, from the haunches; britch, from 
the tail and hind legs; cow-tail, when the wool behind the legs 
is very strong. 

Woollen goods, those fabrics woven with yarns spun on the 
woollen system, commonly characterized by a rough nap, 
solidity, and weight of body, though there are smooth-faced, 
light, and open woollen cloths. The distinguishing quality is 
actually the nature of the component yarns, manufactured as 
follows: 1, Scouring and drying; 2, blending; 3, teasing or 
scribbling; 4, carding or finisher carding; 5, condensing; 6, 
spinning. Spun on the woollen mule, the yarns are prepared 
for warp and weft, and made into cloth. See Fznzshzng. 

Wrorcesters, a class of woollen cloths made in Worcester, and 
at one time monopolized by that city. 

Worsted (/*. laine filée, Ger. Kammwolle, Sf. estambre, /,. 
lana filata), the name given to yarns and cloths originally spun 
from long wools, but now used to denote yarns spun with the 
wool fibres drawn to their fullest length, and cloths woven with 
those yarns. In woollen yarns the fibres are combined with 
only that minimum of drawing necessary for making the yarns 
the fineness required, and they are compacted together by a 
condensing or felting motion, lying in the yarn criss-cross and 
in every direction. In worsted yarns the fibres are made to lie 
parallel to each other, being drawn out to the fullest extent. 
Consequently, worsted yarns are clear and straight, so far, at 
least, as the nature of wool will allow; worsted cloths, therefore, 
have a clean surface, and show the coloured patterns and weaves. 
very clearly. 

WorstTep System oF Manuracture.— Worsted spinning is. 
therefore a much more elaborate process than woollen spinning. 
The chief operations are the following: 1, Scouring and drying; 
2, gilling or preparing; 3, combing; 4, gilling or drawing on 
the first gilling frame; 5, drawing on the can gill frame; 6, 
spinning on the spindle gill box; 7, first drawing box; 8, ene 

VoL. IV. 
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drawing box; 9, third drawing box; 10, finishing box; 11, 
slubbing box; 12, reducing boxes; 13, roving boxes; 14, spin- 
ning. This long process is rendered necessary by the crinkled 
nature of wool on the one hand, and the demand for a straight 
thread on the other. See Weaving, Finishing, &c. 

Worsted work, a kind of embroidery worked with worsted yarns. 

Wrap, any kind of large piece of cloth used for enveloping either 
the person or a bale of goods. 

Wrapper, a long, loose garment worn by females. 

Wreath, a chaplet or long band of flowers. 

Wringer, a kind of mangle for squeezing the water out of clothes 
which have been washed. 

Wristband, the end of a sleeve which has been specially made 
in the form of a band. 


x 


Xylonite, a substance resembling celluloid used for making cuffs, 
collars, fronts, &c., which will wash with clean water applied 
directly with a rag. 


Y 


Yak, the long hair of the Tibetan ox, which is used for spinning 
into yarns and ropes. It is graded into two kinds, the longer 
and rougher grade being made into ropes and rough cloths, and 
finer, which grows on the shoulders, spins into fine yarns, which 
make very fine cloths. 

Yak lace, a coarse lace made with the finer hairs of the yak. 

Yankee loom, the name given in the factory to certain light and 
swift looms, to the American dobby, and other machines of 
American origin. 

Yard, the standard measure for cloths and yarns, divisible into 
quarters, feet, and inches. In cloth measure the foot is seldom 
used. Formerly, the yard and ell were identical in length, 
about 45 inches; but the standard varied so seriously that 
successive Acts of Parliament were passed defining it. Finally, 
by law and trade custom the yard was standardized at 36 in. 

Yarn (fy. fil, Ger. Garn, Sf. hilo, /¢. filo), a spun thread. 

Yarn measures, the standards by which the length, thickness, 
and weight of a given quantity of yarn can be ascertained. 
Though highly desirable, no yarn measure has been invented 
which is applicable to all yarns. The earliest method of 
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‘ denoting the measures of yarn was by tables; but this has 
become almost obsolete, and it is only noteworthy as the basis 
from which the units at present in use originated. Weight to 
length is that principle upon which all yarn measurements are 
based; in most cases the length unit is the variable quantity, 
but some fibres make the weight the variable unit, and the 
length the fixed. We give below the principal counts in use:— 


Yarn. Unit of Length. Unit of Weight. 
Yards. 
Cotton aes wae ies 840 caceve r Ib. 
Spun silk oa? oe ss a egeteeis 
Worsted ue sis as BOO": caisnas 1 lb. 
Woollen, General uy see emp aala 
on Yorkshire skein __... t- qeesewe I dr. 
is West of Engiand ... 20. eewees I Oz. 
zs Dewsbury ... I Sumter I Oz. 
- Cumberland bunch, S260: - asses Number of oz. 
i" Sowerby Bridge... SO". teste Number of dr. 
4 Galashiels ... ee ZOO eases 24 OZ. 
" Hawick __.... sai 300 ainins 26 oz. 
? American “run”... 1,600 a saeee 16 Oz. 
American “grain”. 50. aguas I gr. 
All vane. Aberdeen ... ve 14,400 —seeeee Number of lb. 
Linen ... se Gaia S00 9 ssaaens 1 Ib. 
Jute... 14,400 nea Number of Ib. 
Silk, Denier 520". sashes Denier. 
Silk, Ounce scale se T,000 ss seaeee I OZ. 
Silk, Dram scale sie axe T,000 sees Number of dr. 


In cotton, spun silk, worsted, woollen standard, linen, and silk 
ounce-scale systems the number of length units in the weight 
unit gives the counts of the yarn. In the jute and silk dram- 
scale systems, the number of weight units in the length is the 
count. For instance, a hank of cotton, 840 yd. in length, 
weighing 1 lb., is 1s count; 60 hanks of 840 yd. each is 60s 
count. A spyndle (14,000 yd.) of jute weighing 5 Ib, is 5s 
count; 1000 yd. of silk, weighing 10 dr., is 10s count, or a 
to-dr. silk. 


Yarn printing, the practice of printing yarns for making pattern, 


adopted for the making of certain kinds of fancy fabrics and 
ribbons, and for loop-pile and velvet-pile tapestry carpets. 
Yoke, the neck and breast of a bodice or blouse, made of lace or 
silk, and inserted in place of the main fabric of which the 
garment is composed. 

Yolk, the fatty substance found in the inner tube of wool. 


Yorkshire tweed, shoddy or union cloth, made in imitation of 


the all-wool tweeds of the Scottish Border. 
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Ypres lace, a fine kind of Valenciennes lace, composed of linen 
yarns, and made at Ypres in Belgium. 


Z 


Zephyr, a fine, light cotton fabric, generally woven with dyed 
yarns in a variety of fancy patterns; printed imitations. 

Zouave jacket, a loose kind of short jacket, in imitation of the 
dress worn by the picturesque French corps of that name. 

Zuchetto, a small skull cap worn by Roman Catholic priests to 
cover the tonsure. 
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I. TABLES OF TEXTILE YARNS 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF YARDS PER POUND AND THREADS PER 
INCH IN STANDARD COUNTS OF COTTON, WOOLLEN, WORSTED, 
LINEN, AND THROWN-SILK YARNS, FROM NO. 1 UPWARDS. 


Note.—A working allowance on yarn diameters has been made as follows: For cottons, § per 
cent; for woollens, 16 per cent; for worsteds, 10 per cent; for linens, 7 per cent; for thrown silks, 
4 per cent. 


COTTON YARNS 


Counts. 

Single Yarn. Twofold Yarn. Yards per Pound. Threads per Inch, 
I 2/2, 0's 840 seen 27 
2 1) nT ee 1,680 sass 39 
3 BIO —.waetegs 2530 = .-sasisins 47 
4 219-. wstw'e b's 2,200: eeiene 55 
5 2/10. bess 4,200 sea 61 
6 ie. er ce 51040 een 66 
7 ZITA nee oe 59880 keane 72 
8 2/16 sarsieis 6,720 seas 78 
9 BITS —awaws 7,560 ——saseee 82 

10 2/20 eens 8,400 se aceee 87 
II ie) ere Qy240 eae 92 
12 2/24 naan 10,080 eae 95 
13 1, re 10,920... 99 
14 2/28 naan II,760 kee 102 
15 2130 wen 12,600 ss... ae 106 
16 1k) er te T3440: sess 109 
17 BlZA | hitalees 14,280 113 
18 2/36 canes 155120. wabads 116 
19 2/98 bees 15,960 120 
20 2/40 saneee 16,800 ~~... 123 
21 2/42, navnee 17,640 = caeeee 125 
22 2/44 ——sanane 18,480 ss... 128 
23 2/46 neues 19,320 esa ase 13! 
24 2/48 neuen 20,160 sa 134 
25 2/50. Sains 21,000, nae 137 
26 2/52 cannes 21,840 ~~... 140 
27 2/54 ieéase 22,680 sa... 142 
28 2/56 sane ‘ 23,520 9 saeece 145 
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Corron Yarns (Continued) 
Counts. 
Single Yarn. Twofold Yarn. Yards per Pound. Threads per Inch, 
29 2/58 Seauee 24,360 = eeaeee 148 
30 2/60 eaneee 25,200 ss sasees 151 
31 2/62, aces 26,040 cavers 153 
32 2/64 == wenaee 26,880 asses 155 
33 2/6605 aaa 27,720 = saweee 157 
34 2/68 ™s tacees 28,560 ~—S 161 
35 2/70 eee 20,400 ——eaeeee 164 
36 S72 2 wae 30,240 nace 166 
37 2/74 sane 31,080 esas 168 
38 2/90. -gsisidee 21,920. sheees 170 
39 1b .- rcere 32,760 se sae 172 
40 2/80 kaa 33,600  —.assee 175 
45 2/90 seas 37,800 sae 184 
5° 2/IOO  — aaaeee 42,000 Es... 194 
55 2/TIO  —seeaee 46,220 = nanuee 203 
60 2/T2O0 anaes 50,400 eae 213 
65 2/130 case 54,620 ——aaaaee 226 
70 2/140 sane 58,800 saa 229 
80 2/160 seas 67,200 —aceee 246 
WOOLLEN YARNS (Various Systems) 
System. Unit of Length. Unit of Weight. 1 Ib. of No. 1 count. 
Yard. Yard. 
Yorkshire skein ree : dr = Sivas 256 
West of England ZO saws’ LOW savas 320 
Dewsbury aS OZ. 3 3. deined 16 
Cumberland bunch 31360 sae No. of oz. ...... 53,760 
Sowerby Bridge 80 kas No. of dr. __...... 20,480 
Galashiels $00. sisi: ZA OZ, kbs 200 
Hawick BOO wa ae 2602. ——wesaee 18428 
American “run” 1,600... 16 OZ. caeeee 1,600 
a “* grain ” SEO iageisies POE 8 8 wales’ 350,000 
WOOLLEN YARNS (Cut System) 
Counts. 
Single Yarn. Twofold Yarn. Yards per Pound. Threads per Inch. 
I B/Z 0 Swdbive BOO vasa 13 
2 2/4 haw 600 ia. ss. 20 
3 2/6. wees, QOO ka ae 26 
4 2/8 naa 1,200, se 29 
5 2/TO eae 1j§00: aiewe 32 
6 TE, ror. 1,800... 35 
7 i), ne re 2,100 seas 38 
8 2/16 oases 2,400 ———secane 41 
9 2/18 nea 2,700 eraser 43 
10 2/20 oases 31000 seas 46 
rt 2f2z —wevees 3,300 8 eaanee 48 
12 2/24 are 3600 ss asae . 50 


Counts. 

Single Varn. Twofold Yarn. 
13 2/26 
14 2/28 
15 2/30 
16 2/32 
17 2/34 
18 2/36 
19 2/38 
20 2/40 
21 2/42 
22 2/44 
23 2/46 
24 2/48 
25 2/50 
26 2/52 
27 2/54 
28 2/56 
29 2/58 
30 2/60 
31 == 
32 = 
33 = 
34 = 
35 = 
36 = 
37 — 
38 a 
39 — 
40 — 
4! — 
42 — 
43 = 
44 — 
45 = 
46 — 
47 = 
48 — 
49 — 
5° = 

Counts. 

Single Yarn. Twofold Yarn. 
I 2/2 
2 2/4 
3 2/6 
4 2/8 
5 2/10 
6 2/t2 
7 2/14 
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WOOLLEN YARNS (Continued) 


@eeee0er 


eeeee0e 


Yards per Pound. 


3:900 
4,200 
4,500 
4,800 
5,100 
5,400 
5:700 
6,000 
6,300 
6,600 
6,900 
7,200 
7,500 
7,800 
8,100 
8,400 
8,700 
9,000 


9,300 
9,600 


9,990 
10,200 
10,500 
10,800 
11,100 
11,400 
11,700 


12,000 


12,300 
12,600 
12,900 
13,200 
13,500 
13,800 
14,100 
14,400 
14,700 
15,000 


WORSTED YARNS 


Yards per Pound. 


560 
1,120 
1,680 


2,240. 


2,800 
3,360 
31920 


@eoeoeene 


@eervoeoen 


@eeenene 


seeoesoe 


eeeoeee 


eveaeeor 


eesooveve 


@eeoen6 


eeoeeee 


seeeeaese 
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Single Yarn. Twofold Yarn. 


Counts. 
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Worstep YARNS (Continued) 


2/16 
2/18 
2/20 
2/22 
2/24 
2/26 
2/28 
2/30 
2/32 
2/34 
2/36 
2/38 
2/40 
2/42 
2/44 
2/46 
2/48 
2/50 
2/52 
2/54 
2/56 
2/58 
2/60 
2/62 
2/64 
2/66 
2/68 
2/70 
2/72 
2/74 
2/76 
2/78 
2/80 
2/90 
2/100 
2/110 
2/120 
2/130 
2/140 
2/150 
2/160 


eeee8e 


eeeaeee 


eeoeese 


eeeses 


e@eeeeos 


eov eee 


@eeoeee 


eeeaereveoe 


eeeanes 


@eeeeece 


eoetes 


@eeesenee 


eevesneee 


e@veeene 


eeenese 


@eenee 


ee eee 


@aeeeene 


eeesee 


@eoenee 


@eeveede 


eescoeeve 


Yards per Pound. 


4,480 

5,040 

5,600 

6,160 

6,720 

7,280 

7,840 

8,400 

8,960 

9,520 
10,080 
10,640 
11,200 
11,760 
12,320 
12,880 
13,440 
14,000 
14,560 
15,120 
15,680 
16,240 
16,800 
17,360 
17,920 
18,480 
19,040 
19,600 
20,160 
20,720 
21,280 
21,840 
22,400 
25,200 
28,000 
30,800 
33,600 
36,400 
39,200 
42,000 
44.800 


LINEN YARNS 


eeeeove 


@eeeeaees 


eeeoeee 


eoeveee 


eoeetee 


Pern ams 


Rough Peruvian Smooth Perusiin Ihe Peruy an 


Broach Dharwar () miriw attee 


Tinsivelly Roun, oon West Vtrn at 
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LINEN YARNS (Continued) 


Yards per Pound. 


1,500 
1,800 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
3,000 


32300 
3,600 


3,900 
4,200 
4,500 
4,800 
5,100 
5:400 
5:700 
6,000 
6,300 
6,600 
6,900 
7,200 
7,500 
7,800 
8,100 
8,400 
8,700 
9,000 


9,300 
9,600 


9,900 
10,200 
10,500 
10,800 
11,100 
11,400 
11,700 
12,000 
12,600 
13,200 
13,800 
14,400 
15,000 
16,500 
18,000 
19,500 
21,000 
22,500 
24,000 


eoeeeacee 


@eescevcon 


e@eeesne 


@ereeee 


III 
113 
119 
124 
129 
134 
139 
144 


201 
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THROWN-SILK YARNS (Dram System) 


Counts. Yards per Pound. Threads per Inch. 


Dr. 
I eeeee 256,000 kas 485 
TH hae 170,666 = neeeee 396 
ne 128,000 anes 343 
| ee 1D i oy i re 323 
ZR ewes 102,400 —iauveee 307 
Cy Tire 93,090T  —=— eens 292 
3 = eee 355333 —swivaines 280 
31 re 78,769 saneee 269 
) cre Te ree 259 
c) 68,267 saves 250 
, a ry 64,000 ——ianeeee 242 
Atenas 60,235 = neeeee 235 
Ay idan 56,889 ss aaeeee 229 
AE aun 53,300 Ashes 221 
B  8 8 = eae 51,200 sae 217 
i, 46,545 = caeaee 207 
GC 8a A2,067 sseve- 198 
OY Te 20,385... -Sesnas 190 
/ S0,57F $$ sities 183 
|; re SAA3G . ainaas 177 
BS ete B2,000° xls 171 
Shon 30,118 166 
QO | segues 28,444 = —=——inacaee 161 
Yee 26,947 = eavee 157 
(> errr 25,000 eae 153 
; ee 23272  searles 146 
ae eee Ok x rr ere 140 
TA 2 reese 18,286 aaa 129 
T° “eiveud 16,000 naa 121 
1S  <sumuiyd 14,222 eeu 114 
20, 8 © Rbeeas 12,800 ss aaseee 108 


Il. TEXTILE CALCULATIONS 


1. COTTON 


Length of Yarn in Hank—8 40 yd. 
Count of Hank—Number of Hanks contained in 1 Ib. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of yards in a given number of cotton 
hanks of a known count. 

Rule—Multiply together the number of hanks, the counts No., and yards 
in hank. 

Example—Find the number of yards in 25 hanks of 60s count: 25 x 60 
x 840 = 1,260,000 yd. 
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PROBLEM.—To find the weight in pounds of a given number of yards 
of cotton yarn of a known count. 

Rule.—Divide the given number of yards by the counts No., and divide the 
result by the number of yards in the hank. 

Example.— Find the weight of 1,260,000 yd. of 30s cotton yarn: 
1,260,000 + 30 = 42,000+ 840 = 50. Therefore 1,260,000 yd. of 30s 
cotton yarn weigh 50 lb. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a cotton cloth woven 
plain, with equal warp and weft of known counts. 

Rule.—The square root of the number of yards per pound, minus allowance 
of 5 to 7 per cent for working, gives the number of threads per inch. 

Example.—Find the number of threads per inch in a cloth woven with 40s 
cotton yarn: 40 X 840 = 33,600 = 183 x 183—8 = 175. Threads 
per inch, 175. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a cotton cloth woven 
3-end twill, with equal warp and weft of known counts. 

Rule.—The number of threads per inch increases in the same ratio as the 
interlacings of warp with weft are reduced. 

Example—A cloth woven plain with 40s cotton yarn contains 175 threads 
per inch; find the number of threads per inch contained in a 3-end 
twill woven with the same yarns. In every 6 threads, warp and weft 
are combined 3 times by a plain weave and only 2 times in a 3-end 
twill. Therefore 175 x 3 +2 = 262. 


PROBLEM.—To find how many warp ends per inch will go into a 
cotton cloth woven 4/4 twill, with a known count of yarns. 
Rule.—Multiply the threads per inch of the given count by the number 
of warp threads in the pattern, and divide by the number of warp 
threads in the pattern plus the number of interlacings of warp and 

weft in one repeat. 

Example—Find the warp ends per inch in a 4/4 twill, woven with 2/44s 
cotton yarn. The number of threads per inch of a 2/44 cotton is 128, 
the number of warp threads in the pattern is 8, and the number of 
interlacings in the repeat is 2, Hence: 128 x 8+8+2 = 102.4. 
There are 102 warp ends per inch. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp ends in a given width of 
cotton cloth woven plain, with a known count of yarns. 

Rule—Multiply the number of threads per inch in the count of yarns by 
the number of inches in the width of the cloth, and divide by 2. 

Example.—Find the number of warp ends in a cotton cloth woven plain, 
27 in. wide, composed of 2/60s yarns. 2/60s yarn gives 150 threads 
per inch. Therefore 150 x 27 +2 = 2025, which is the number of 
warp ends in the cloth. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp threads in a given cloth of 
known width. 

Rule—Find the number of warp threads per inch, and multiply by the 
number of inches in the width of the cloth. 
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Example—The fabric is a cotton cioth 27 in. wide, woven two-by-two 
twill with a 60s count of yarn. By rule, we find that there are 158 
warp threads per inch in the cloth. Therefore 158 x 27 = 4266, 
the number of warp threads in the cloth. 


2. WOOLLEN 


Length of Yarn in Cut—300 yd. 
Count of Yarn—Number of Cuts in 1 Ib. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of yards in a given number of 
woollen yarn cuts of a known count. 

Rule—Multiply together the number of cuts, the counts No., and the yards 
in cut. 

Example—Find the number of yards in 10 cuts of 26 count: 10 x 26 
X 300 = 78,000 yd. 


PROBLEM.—Find the weight in pounds of a given number of yards 
of woollen yarn of a known count. 

Rule.—Divide the number of yards by the counts No., and divide the 
result by the number of yards in the cut. 

Example—Find the weight of 243,000 yd. of 30s woollen yarn: 243,000 
+30 = 8100+ 300 = 27 lb. Therefore 243,000 yd. woollen yarn 
weighs 27 Ib. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a woollen cloth woven 
plain, with equal warp and weft of known counts. 

Rule.—The square root of the number of yards per pound minus an allow- 
ance of 16 per cent for working, gives the number of threads per inch. 

Example—Find the number of threads per inch in a woollen cloth woven 
with 2/48s yarns. 2/48s = 24s. Hence 24 x 300 = 7200 = 848 
x 84.8 — 13.8 = 71. The number of threads per inch is 71. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a woollen cloth woven 
3-end twill, with equal warp and weft of known counts. 

Rule-—The number of threads per inch increases in the same ratio as the 
interlacings of warp and weft are reduced. 

Example.—A cloth woven plain with 2/48s woollen yarn contains, as we 
have shown, 71 threads per inch; try to find the number of threads per 
inch contained in a 3-end twill woven with the same yarns. In every 
6 threads warp and weft are interlaced 3 times by a plain weave, and 
only twice by a 3-end twill. Therefore 71 x 3 +2 = 101. 


PROBLEM.—To find how many warp ends per inch will go into a 
woollen cloth woven 4/4 twill, with a known count of yarns. 
Rule.—Multiply the threads per inch of the given count by the number 
of warp threads in the pattern, and divide by the number of warp 
threads in the pattern plus the number of interlacings of warp and 
weft in one repeat. 

Example-—Find the warp ends per inch in a 4/4 twill woven with a 2/308 
woollen yarn. The number of threads per inch in 2/50s woollen yarn 
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is 73, the number of warp threads in the pattern is 8, and the number 
of interlacings in the repeat is 2. Hence 73 x 8+8+2 = 58.4, or 
58 warp ends per inch. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp ends in a given width of 
woollen cloth woven plain, with a known count of yarn. 

Rule.—Multiply the number of threads per inch in the count of yarn by the 
number of inches in the width of the cloth, and divide by 2. 

Example—Find the number of warp ends in a woollen cloth woven 60 
inches wide, with 40s count of yarn. 40s yarn gives 92 threads per 
inch. Therefore 92 x 60 + 2 = 2760, the number of warp ends. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp threads in a given woollen 
cloth of known width. 

Rule.—Find the number of warp threads per inch, and multiply by the 
number of inches in the width of the cloth. 

Example.—The cloth is a pilot 60 in. broad on the loom, woven cassimere 
twill with a 12s count of yarn. By rule, we find that there are 34 
warp threads per inch in the cloth. Therefore 34 x 60 = 2060, the 
number of warp threads in the cloth. 


3. WORSTED 


Length of Yarn in Hank—560 yd. 
Count of Hank—Number of Hanks contained in 1 Ib. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of yards in a given number of 
worsted hanks of a known count. 

Rule.—Multiply together the number of hanks, the counts No., and yards 
in hank. 

Example—Find the number of yards in 22 hanks worsted yarn of 30s 
count: 22 xX 30 x 560 = 569,600 yd. 


PROBLEM.—To find the weight in pounds of a given number of 
yards of worsted yarn of a known count. 

Rule——Divide the given number of yards by the counts No., and divide the 
result by the number of yards in the hank. | 

Example—Find the weight of 241,920 yd. of worsted yarn of 36 counts: 
241,920 + 36 = 6720 + 560 = 12. Therefore 241,920 yd. of 36s 
worsted yarn weighs 12 Ib. 


PROBLEM.—vTo find the threads per inch in a worsted cloth woven 
plain, with equal warp and weft of known counts. 

Rule.—The square root of the number of yards in 1 Ib. minus allowance of 
10 per cent for working, gives the number of threads per inch. 

Example—Find the number of threads per inch in a worsted cloth woven 
plain with 50s yarn. 50x 560 = 28,000 = 168x 168-17 = ISI. 
There are 151 threads in an inch of the cloth. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a worsted cloth woven 
3-end twill, with equal warp and weft of known counts. 
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Rule.—The number of threads per inch increases in the same ratio as the 
interlacings of warp with weft are reduced. 

Example-—A worsted cloth woven plain with a 40s worsted yarn contains 
134 threads per inch; from this find the number of threads per inch 
contained in a 3-end twill. In a plain weave, warp and weft are inter- 
laced 3 times in 6 threads; but in a 3-end twill, warp and weft are 
only interlaced 2 times. Therefore 134 x 3 + 2 = 201, which is the 
number of threads per inch in 3-end twill. 


PROBLEM.—To find how many warp ends per inch will go into a 
worsted cloth woven 4/4 twill, with a known count of yarns, 
equal warp and weft. 

Rule.—Multiply the threads per inch of the given count by the number of 
warp threads in the pattern, and divide by the number of warp 
threads in the pattern plus the number of interlacings of warp and 
weft in one repeat. 

Example—Find the warp ends per inch in a 4/4 twill, woven with 2/545 
worsted yarn. The number of threads per inch in a 2/54s worsted 
yarn is 110, the number of warp threads in the pattern is 8, and the 
number of interlacings of warp and weft in the repeat is 2. Hence 
110 X 8 +8+2 = 88, which is the number of warp ends per inch. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp ends in a given width of 
worsted cloth woven plain, with a given count of yarns. 

Rule-—Multiply the number of threads per inch in the count of the yarn 
by the number of inches in the width of the cloth, and divide by 2. 

LExample.—Find the number of warp ends in a worsted cloth woven 56 in. 
wide, with 20s count of yarn. 20s worsted gives 95 threads to the 
inch. Therefore 95 x 56 — 2 = 2660, the number of threads in the 
warp. 

PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp threads in a given worsted 
cloth of known width. 

Rule—Find the number of warp threads per inch, and multiply by the 
number of inches in the width of the cloth. 

Example—The cloth is a serge 68 in. broad on the loom, woven three-by- 
three twill with a 2/14s count of yarn. By rule, we find that there 
are 42 warp threads per inch in the cloth. Therefore 42 x 68 = 2856, 
the number of warp threads in the cloth. 


4. LINEN 


Length of Yarn in Hank— 30 yd. 
Count of Hank—Number of Hanks contained in 1 Ib. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of yards in a given number of linen 
hanks of a known count. 

Rule.—Multiply together the number of hanks, the counts No., and yards 
in hanks. 

Example-—Find the number of yards in 34 hanks of 60s count of linen 
yarn: 34 x 60 x 300 = 612,000 yd. 
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PROBLEM.—To find the weight in pounds of a given number of yards 
of linen yarn of a known count. 

Rule.—Divide the given number of yards by the counts No., and divide the 
result by the number of yards in the hank. 

Example—Find the weight in pounds of 288,600 yd. of 37s linen yarn: 
288,600 ~- 37 = 7800 + 300 = 26. Therefore 288,600 yd. of 37s 
linen yarns weigh 26 Ib. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a linen cloth woven plain, 
with equal warp and weft of known counts. 

Rule.—The square root of the number of yards per pound minus allowance 
of 7 per cent for working, gives the number of threads per inch. 

Example.——Find the number of threads per inch in a linen cloth woven 
with 7os linen yarn. 70 x 300 = 21,000 = 1449 x 144.9 — 109 
== 134, the number of threads per inch. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a linen cloth woven 
3-end twill, with equal warp and weft of known counts. 

Rule.—The number of threads per inch increases in the same ratio as the 
interlacings of warp with weft are reduced. 

Example—A linen cloth woven plain with a 32s yarn contains 92 threads 
per inch; find the number of threads per inch contained in a 3-end 
twill woven with the same yarns. In every 6 threads, warp and weft 
are combined 3 times by a plain weave and only 2 times in a 3-end 
twill. Therefore 92 x 3 +2 = 138, the number of threads per inch. 


PROBLEM.—To find how many warp ends per inch will go into a 
cloth woven 4/4 twill, with a known count of linen yarn. 

Rule.—Multiply the threads per inch of the given count by the number of 
warp threads in the pattern, and divide by the number of warp threads 
in the pattern, plus the number of interlacings of warp and weft in 
one repeat. 

Example—Find the warp ends per inch in a 4/4 twill woven with 42s linen 
yarn. The number of threads per inch in a 42s linen yarn is 104, the 
number of warp threads in the pattern is 8, and the number of inter- 
lacings of warp and weft in one repeat is 2. Hence 104 x 8+8+2 
= 83.2. The number of warp ends per inch, therefore, is 83. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp ends in a given width of 
linen cloth woven plain, with a known count of yarns. 

Rule.—Multiply the number of threads per inch in the count of the yarn 
by the number of inches in the width of the cloth, and divide by 2. 

Example—Find the number of warp ends in a linen cloth 27 in. wide, 
woven with 35s count of yarn. 35s linen yarn gives 94 threads to the 
inch. Therefore 27 x 94 +2 = 1269, the number of threads in the 


warp. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp threads in a given linen cloth 
of known width. 

Rulde.—Find the number of warp threads per inch, and multiply by the 
number of inches in the width of the cloth. 
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Example—The fabric is a linen 72 in. wide, woven three-end twill, with 
a 2/64s count of yarn. By rule, we find that there are 69 warp threads 
per inch in the cloth, woven to a close sett. Therefore 69 x 72 = 4968, 
the number of warp threads in the cloth. 


§. SILK 


Length of Yarn in Hank—1000 yd. 
Count of Hank—Number of Drams in Hank. 


PROBLEM.—To find the counts No. of a given number of yards of 
silk yarn of known weight. 

Rule.—Divide the number of yards by the number of drams in the weight, 
and with the quotient divide the number of yards in the hank. 

Example.—Find the counts No. of 64,000 yd. of silk yarn, the weight of 
which is 2 lb. There are 512 dr. in 2 Ib., and 1000 yd. in the hank. 
Hence 64,000 + 512 = 125. 1000+ 125 = 8, which is the count of 
the yarn. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of yards in a given weight of silk 
yarn of known count. 

Rule.—Multiply by the number of drams in the pound, and by the yards in 
the hank, and divide by the count. 

Example—Find the number of yards of silk yarn contained in 12 Ib. of 6s 
count. 12 X 256 X 1000+ 6 = 512,000 yd. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a silk cloth woven plain, 
with equal warp and weft of known counts. 

Rule.—The square root of the number of yards per 1 Ib., minus an allow- 
ance of 4 per cent for working, gives the number of threads per inch. 

Example.—Find the number of threads per inch in a silk cloth woven with 
2-dr. yarns. 256 x 1000+2 = 128,000 = 357.7 X 357.7, which, with 
an allowance of 14.7, gives 343 as the number of threads per inch in 
the cloth. 


PROBLEM.—To find the threads per inch in a silk cloth woven 3-end 
twill, with equal warp and weft of a known count. 

Rule-—The number of threads per inch increases in the same ratio as the 
interlacings of warp with weft are reduced. 

Example—A silk cloth woven plain with a 1o-dr. silk gives 153 threads 
per inch; find the number of threads per inch contained in a 3-end 
twill woven with the same yarns. In every 6 threads, warp and weft 
are combined 3 times by a plain weave and only 2 times in a 3-end 
twill Therefore 153 x 3 +2 = 229, the number of threads per inch, 


PROBLEM.—To find how many warp ends per inch will go into a 
cloth woven 4/4 twill, with a known count of silk yarn. 

Rule—Multiply the threads per inch of the given count by the number 
of warp threads in the pattern, and divide by the number of warp 
threads in the pattern, plus the number of interlacings of warp and 
weft in one repeat. 
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Example.—Find the ends per inch in a 4/4 twill woven with 4-dr.-silk yarns. 
The number of threads per inch in a 4-dr. silk is 242, the number of 
warp threads in the pattern is 8, and the number of interlacings in the 
repeat is 2, Hence 242 x 8+8+2 = 193%. There are 193 warp 
ends per inch. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp ends in a given width of 
silk cloth woven plain, with a known count of yarns. 

Rule.—Multiply the number of threads per inch in the count of yarn by 
the number of inches in the width of the cloth, and divide by 2. 

Example——Find the number of warp ends in a cloth woven plain, 18 in. 
wide, composed of 7-dr.-silk yarns. 7-dr. silk gives 183 threads per 
inch. Therefore 183 x 18 +2 = 1647, which is the number of warp 
ends in the cloth. 


PROBLEM.—To find the number of warp threads in a given silk cloth 
of known width. 

Rule—Find the number of warp threads per inch, and multiply by the 
number of inches in the width of the cloth. 

Example.—The cloth is a heavy satin 40 in. wide, woven 8-end satin twill, 
with a 6-dr.-silk yarn. By rule, we find that there are 176 warp threads 
per inch in the cloth. Therefore 176 x 40 = 7040, the number of 
warp threads in the cloth. 


III. PIECE LENGTHS AND WIDTHS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL TEXTILE FABRICS 


COTTON GOODS 


Fabrice. Piece Lengths. Widths. 
Yards. Inches. 
Apron cloths, bleached w. 60, 65 we, 3Y, 35): SOp 41y 45) 54: 
Batiste - bas wee 30 wea. , 183) AO, Aa. 
Bolton twill... aie ... 60, 65, 70 ... 64, 68, 70, 80. 
Calico ... ae ee .. 40, 45, 60,65 ... 30, 31, 32, 34, 36, 38. 
Cambrics oe as ‘s 12 2 36, 40. 
Cords ... nee ae 18 we 22, 27, 30, 36. 
Cretonne os a 30 baw 20, 325-375-455: 
Damask ve - ie BSC -» 45, 50, 54, 58, 68. 
Diaper 254 re me, “50 * 26, 30, 36. 
Dimity sans oh we 26 we 27, 31, 54. 
» printed ae wee 30 ws «2, 30. 
» valance 2 we 30 ie BZ: 
Drill ... 2 hos wo. 40, 45, So we 27, 28. 
Duck ... Bh - .. 36 .. 28, 31, 36. 
Flannelette ... sue we = - 45, 50 ws - 29, 31, 32, 36. 
Foulard sateen aa rer <e) ize 728: 
Galateas oe die ws. = 40 sex 926,227; 
Granderelles ... ee yi. AO .- 28, 29. 


Vou. IV. 6s 
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Corron Goons (Continued) 


Fabric. Piece Lengths. Widths. 
Yards. Inches. 
Grey calicoes ... ise we = 40, 60, 65 1. 24, 28, 32, 35, 36, 40, 54, 
64, 68, 70, 8o. 

Harvard shirting a <e. 40-45 we 29, 28,20; 31. 
India muslin .. sss sive. * 24 a. +90. "50, 
Italian cloth ... sis ee sede> | IGA: 
Jaconet 5. — ie 2 BO a? “JO, 325-26. 
Jean... Ss ahh sua, | 2G | SOIR A: 
Lappet .... a me Weed six. 230; 
Lawn ... bids Se si 12, 24, 36 Se 28) 42)-45.- 
Longcloth ... 5 we 40, 60 a 2, 36. 
Madapollam ... ao ws 24, 30, 45, 65 wa — 36,42: 
Madras muslin aan ee 40 es 20, 24, 27, 30, 54, 60, 72. 
Moleskin ve bos we O18, 25 se 
Molleton ee sa . 40, 50 din 29g 2S, By 32) 35. 
Muslin, apron aa ise. ~30 cme AS: 

» book... eae ae ‘BAG-3O we 36,392. 28. 

es 5, lining ... ee (©, ae. 136: 

- » white... ae 12 ee 130,50, 5 2564: 

, cambric, Scotch we 42 -. 2g. 

= = embroidery 12 . ACs 42. 

» crinolines —... - 24, 30 : 36, 40. 

» India... ne ee Re 30. 

+ jaconet ink tee. *20 30, 36. 

»  lappet Ss ds 12 F 36. 

»» lawn, Bishop... ie, 22 .. 36, 

m » French... ve 30 we 8. 

» leno ... me a 12 . 36. 

£ mercerized... a 30 is 45. 

»  Nainsook _... ee ome > 2, 36, 45. 

» urkey twill ... ‘e 12 30,: 225, 35; 
Nainsook st rr ; 12, 30 30, 45. 
Persian lawn ... et ee “AB 25 2, 48. 

Pique ... wig - a 40 ig, OS BR Be: 
Poplin, mercerized... .. 40 se ORS 2. 
Printed calico ce w. 40, Go, 65 we = 28, 24, 30. 

»  cambrics aa we «40 wa 28: 

» cord cretonne ee 30 >. 0: 

»» cotton damask - 30 28. 

»  crape... me an 30 30. 

» Onrill ... tris e 40 io 28, 31. 

m Foulard sateen Ra 40 aes 28, 29. 

» furniture twill ws 40 Sar «SO 

»»  dLurkey chintz 36 lon. OTs 

» twill cretonne we 30 we 30. 

= zephyrs ee hs 40, 60 sad 27, 28, 30. 
Regattas se aoe oe 8-0 wee 30, 41, 45. 
Robe muslin ... ar im “20 mee yay © 


Sateen... Se ae ws 40, 45 wee: 30, 31, 37, 40. 
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Cotton Goons (Continued) 


Fabric. 
Sheeting 
Sheeting, twill 


Shirting So 
- Oxford 
Silesia ... 
Swansdowns 
Tarletan 


Tea cloth 
Ticking 


Towelling 


Velveteen 


Piece Lengths, 
Yards. 


40, 60, 65 
40, 60 


45, 50, 60, 65 
49, 45 

40 

4°, 45 

18 


60 
30, 40, 60, 80 
40 


15, 24 ve 


Widths. 
Inches. 
26, 29, 32, 36, 40, 54, 60, 
6S, 70, 80, go, 100, 108. 
32, 35, 40, 54, 68, 72, 80, 
go, 100, 108, 120. 
27, 29, 32, 36, 42. 54. 
27, 25, 29, 30, 31, 36. 
26, 35, 30. 
27, 32, 30. 
50, 52, 54. 56, 60, 62, 64, 
60. 
26, 27, 30, 32, 34, 36, 40. 
27, 29, 31, 59. 
16, 18, 20, 22, 
36. 
17, 18, 18h, 193, 


24, 27, 39, 


24. 


WOOLLEN, WORSTED, AND UNION GOoDs 


Fabric. 


Amazon cloth bee 
Angola. . Ss ees 
99 flannel eos eee 


Armure 
Baize 
Beaver 
Bedford cord 
Beige 

» coating 
Billiard cloth 
Box cloths 
Cashmeres 


Cheviots 
Costume cloths 


Delaine 
Diagonals .., 
Doeskin 
Down 

Duffel 
Flannels 


Flushing ... a a 
Frieze et ee Ses 
Grey cloths e353 ois 


Piece Lengths, 
Yards. 
40 a 
60, 64 
48, 65 


49, 45 
48, Go 
60 
49, 
40 “as 
40, 60 ee 
05 

60 

40, 65, go 


65 


40, 60 
40, 60 


55, 60 

40, 55, 60 

60 

60 

60 

48, 50, 60, 68, 96 


60 iets 


60 eet 


60, 75 oes 


Widths. 
Inches. 

43, 48, 52. 

50. 

23, 24, 25; 26, 
3° 33: 

41, 43, 46. 

36, 455 54, 79 

56. 

28, 

49, 43, 48. 

49, 41, 45. 

72: 

56. 

40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
48, 56. 

40. 41, 43, 45, 46, 48, 
5-4, 50. 

275 28, 3°) 35, 49, 45; 
52. 

27, 39. 41, 42, 43- 

41, 43, 46, 54, 56. 

56. 

54. 

27, 36, 54. 

24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
3% 32, 345 36,45, 54. 

54) 56. 

56. 

56, 60. 


27, 28, 
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WooLien, WorsTED, AND UNion Goons (Continued) 


Fabric. 


Hair lines ... 
Hopsacks ... 
Linsey woolsey 
Meltons 


Merino 
Naps : 
Nuns’ cloth 
Pilot cloth 
Saxony 
Serges 
» Cheviot 
»  stamene ... 


Shepherd checks ... 


Shirtings ... 
Tartan cloths 
Trouserings 
Tweeds 

Venetians .. 

Vicuna 

Voile 

Waves 

Wincey 

Witney 

Worsteds ... See 
Yorkshire tweeds ... 


Fabric. 
Apron cloths 


Blind Holland .. 
» ticking ... 

Brown roughs ... 

Buckram 

Canvas . se 

Casement cloth 


Crash, Barnsley bordered 
towelling 
» bordered __,, 


9 ” 


» dress 
9 Russian eee 


» plain towelling ... 


9 99 


»  twilled ... 


Piece Lengths. 


Yards. 
60 
40, 60 
60, 80 
36, 45, 60 


55, 60, go 
60 

40, 55, 60 
60 

40, 60 
42, 60 
42, 60 

42 


42, 60 


50, 60, 80 
40, 60 

60 

40, 50, 60 
40, 60 

60 

40 

60 

40 

60 
40, 60 
60, 80 


LINEN GOODS 


Piece Lengths. 


Yards. 


20, 40, 60, 65 


45: §0, 100 
50, 100 


25; 50 


16, 32, 45, 90 


48 
60 
45, 9° 
45, 9° 
45, 90 
45 
14, 16 
45, 90 
45, 9° 
go 


Widths. 
Inches. 

56. 

41, 42, 56. 

26, 28, 56. 

28, 39, 40, 42, 48, 54, 
56. 

4°, 41, 43, 44. 

56. 

29, 40, 41, 45. 

56. 

45, 56. 

38, 42, 45, 48, 54, 56. 

40, 42, 45, 46, 52, 56. 

38, 39, 40, 44, 46, 50, 
52. 

28, 40, 42, 46, 50, 52, 
54. 

27, 36, 42, 52. 

36, 42, 54. 

28, 56. 

28, 36, 42, 54, 56. 

41, 43, 45, 54, 56. 

48, 56. 

41, 42, 46. 

54, 56. 

27, 39, 49, 42. 

56. 

28, 54, 56. 

28, 56, go. 


Widths. 
Inches. 
31, 35, 36, 39, 48, 50, 
52, 54- 
18 to 120 every 2 in. 
36, 42, 48, 54. 
30, 31, 38, 46, 48. 
27, 29, 30, 36. 
24, 25, 30. 
31, 36, 50. 
16, 18, 20, 22. 
16, 18, 20, 22. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20. 
36. 
100, 120. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22. 
16, 18, 20. 
17, 18. 
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Fabric. 
Damask, bleached __... 
ss Hambro 
- loom ... 
7 Stair .., 


Diaper, bird’s-eye 
»  Hambro 


» loom 

»» ‘Nursery... 

» Russia... 
Dowlas, bleached 


» Irish 


» union apron ... 
Drabbet i 
Drill, bleached ... 

», brown 
Duck ... re 
Forfar sheetings 
Hessian i 

» striped 

Hollands, brown 
- cream 
as Flemish 
- various 


Huckaback, bleached ... 


Ms loom 


‘4 »» union 
Interlinings... 
Irish, bleached ... 
fronting 
medium 
pillow ... 


sheeting 
Loom damask ... sie 


» diaper 
» Sheeting... 


Mattress ticking ; 
Patent yarns... ies 
Roughs... “ se 


LINEN Goons (Continued) 


Piece Lengths. 
Yards. 


coe 20, 40 eee 
20, 40 
20, 40 
33, 66 eee 


23, 46 eee 
20, 40 eae 


23, 46 


25» 45» 50 
35, 79 
30, 60 


60 
40 
20, 40 ‘ea 
20, 40 
20, 40 
ae 20, 40 aes 
yr 22, 35, 44, 70 oi 


35» 44, 7° crn 


ius 23, 46 
eae 22, 35» 44, 7° 


oe 45» 9° ose 
a2 40, 80 ees 
eee 255 5° saith 


Widths. 
Inches. 
46, 52, 54, 56, 60, 72, 
81, go, 108. 
42, 43) 45) 51, 54, 575 
60, 63, 66, 70, go. 
36, 42, 48, 56, 68, 72, 
81, go. 

14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
27, 36, 65, 68. 

30, 31, 34, 36, 39, 40. 

30, 36, 42, 45, 48, 52, 
54, 58, 64, 70. 

40, 48, 56, 60, 64. 

18, 20, 22, 24, 27, 36. 

18, 20, 22, 24, 27, 36. 

30, 36, 40, 42, 45, 72, 
80, 90, 100. 

25, 27, 29, 32, 35; 39; 
451 59 54- 

36, 38, 39, 40, 48, 50. 

27, 28, 36. 

27. 

25, 26. 

25, 27, 31, 36. 

32, 34, 36, 39. 

36, 40, 45, 54, 60, 72. 

471 54) 72- 

32, 33, 34, 38, 46, 48. 

32, 34, 38, 40, 46, 49. 

36, 38, 39. 

32, 34) 40. 

24, 25, 26, 27. 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 30. 


49, 42, 45, 54. 

38, 40, 45, 54, 72, 80, 
go, 100, 108. 

49, 45, 48, 54, 60, 72, 
80, go. 

40, 48, 56, 60, 64. 

36, 40, 45, 52, 72, 80, 
100, 108. 

56, 58, 63. 

32, 36, 45, 50. 

3°, 31, 32, 38, 46, 48. 
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Linen Goons (Continued) 


Fabric. 


Scrims ... si 
Sheeting, bleached 


fe flax... dials 
= Forfar 
a loom... 


Strainer cloths ... 
Table, loom damask 


5 »» diaper 
Tea check 
», cloths 
Ticks, bed 
» blind see 
- » coloured ... 
» brown 


»» cream (mangle)... 
» Drogheda 
» Hollands 


» Mattress... 
99 sun-blind 
white 


Towelling, crash 


- huckaback ... 


. roller 

” terry wea 

“ », Stripe .. 
twilled 


93 
Twills, bedding 
» Sheeting 


Union apron cloths 
» _ bed ticking 
»,  bird’s-eye diaper 


» @rill... 
»  huckaback 
» tea cloth ve ang 
» ticking ... ees ius 


APPENDICES 


Piece Lengths. 
Yards. 

100, 180 

25, 40, 50, 80 


30, 60, 120 


45; 9° 
22, 35) 44, 79 


35, 70 
23, 46 
23, 46 
45, 90 
45, 90 


30, 36, 60, 72 
50, 100 
50, 100 
30, 60 
30, 60 
30, 60 
45 

45, 90 
50, 100 
30, 60 
45, 90 


40, 80 


50, 100 

40 

50 

80 

30, 36, 60, 72 
22, 35) 44, 79 


40, 80 
40 
23, 46 
45 
60 
45, 9° 
40 


Widths. 
Inches. 

34, 36, 49, 45, 54. 

36, 40, 45, 52, 72, 80, 
90, 100, 108. 

39, 32, 36, 39, 44, 52, 
68, 72. 

32, 34, 36, 39. 

36, 40, 45, 54, 72, 80, 
go. 

27, 28, 36, 45, 54. 

45, 54, 63, 72. 

40, 48, 54, 60, 64. 

23, 26, 29, 31, 36. 

23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 
31, 36. 

29, 31, 36, 58, 59, 63. 

36, 42, 48, 54. 

36, 42, 48, 54. 

29, 31, 36, 59. 

29, 31, 36, 59. 

27, 30. 

27, 28. 

56, 58, 63. 

36, 42, 48, 54, 72. 

27, 29, 31, 30, 59. 

14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 
22. 

16, 18, 20, 24, 27, 30, 
36. 

16, 17, 18, 20, 2 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 27. 

14, 16, 18, 20. 

17, 18. 

58, 61. 

32, 36, 65, 72, 76, 80, 
88, go. 

37, 39) 46, 48, 54. 

28, 29, 58, 59. 

36. 

27. 

27. 

20, 22, 24, 25. 

27, 29, 36. 


PIECE LENGTHS AND WIDTHS OF FABRICS ars 


SILK AND SILK-MIXTURE GOODS 


Fabric. 


Armure ... ae in sus 
» diagonal wot sus 
Bengaline a bins ay 
- mousseline ... 
Brocade ... 
Brocatel ... 
Broche .. 
Cachemires ne 
Chiffons ... 
China 
Cotele ... see 
Crape... 3 
Crépe de chine 
»  marcelline 
Damask ... os 
Duchesse satin ... 
English fabrics ... 
Fancy cloths 
Florentine 
French armure ... 
»  cachemire 
» satin 
Furniture cloths 
Glacé marcelline 
Henrietta 
Japanese 
= natural 
Lining a 
», stripe satin 
Louisine 
Louisinette 
Lumineux 
Lustrine... oo 
Marcelline crépe 
PA glace 
Mersaline 
Merveilleux satin 
Moirette... 
Mousseline ire 
‘3 duchesse satin 
Ninon 
Oriental satin 
Paillette ... 
Peau de soie ae ee 
Plush _... sae ne — 
Poplin ... si — ‘ais 
Sarcenet... aus ue ese 
Satin... se ee ae 


Piece Lengths. 
Yards, 


30, 60 


28, 30, 55, 60 


55, 60 


55, 60 
60 


30, 60 


39, 55, 60 


55, 60 
60, 80 
16, 18 


55, 60 


25, 30, 60 
30, 55, 60 


12, 13 


30, 55, 60 


55, 60 


30, 50, 60 


30, 60 


12, 16, 17 


30, 60 
55, 50 
40 
60 
16, 17 


36, 39, 60 
30, 50, 60 


50 

55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 
12 

17 

Fey 13 
16, 17 
55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 90 
55, 60 


20, 33, 66, 99 


55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 50 
24, 25 
40 

16, 17 
55» 60 


Widths. 
Inches. 
20, 22, 40, 44. 
20, 22, 24, 40. 
21, 23. 
20, 22, 40, 44. 
21, 28, 42, 63. 
21, 28, 50, 52, 63. 
20, 22, 24, 42. 4 
41, 43) 44, 45- 
15, 20, 24, 40, 42, 48. 
18. 
32. 
36, 54. 
15, 20, 24, 44, 46. 
18. 
21, 28, 42, 54, 60, 63. 
23, 24. 
20, 20%, 21. 
19, 20. 
18, 22. 
20, 22, 49, 44. 
41, 43, 44, 45- 
41, 43. 
21, 42, 53 54, 63. 
7 
44, 55- 
23, 27, 30, 40. 
20, 23, 27, 36, 40. 
21, 23, 40. 
19. 
IQ, 20, 21. 
19. 
17, 22; 
23, 24. 
18. 
17. 
19, 20. 
18, 19, 20, 22, 40. 
23, 24, 38, 40. 
21, 22, 40, 44. 
23, 24, 38, 40. 
40, 46, 48. 
20, 21. 
19, 20, 38, 40. 
20, 22, 40, 44. 
18, 32, 36. 
22, 24, 40, 42. 
18. 


20, 21, 23, 24, 40, 42. 


a 


~~ 
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APPENDICES 


SrLK AND SILK-MIXTURE Goops (Continued) 


Fabric. 


Satin broche 


» © cotton-back see as 


»  duchesse ... 

» lining 

» merveilleux 

»» mousseline duchesse 

» Oriental ... 

»» wool-back... 
Shantung 

ss pongee 

Shot ‘effects . 
Taffeta, black 


» Chiffon ... 
» lining 

» shot 

» ‘Stripe 


9» Warp 
Taffetaline 
Taffetine 
Velvet mn 

» couche ... 

» double ... 

» Mantle 
Velveteen 


s twill ... 


Pe waterproof... eee 


Piece Lengths. 
Yards. 


55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 
55, 60 


14, 15, 19, 20 


20 


55, 60 
55, 60 


55, 60 


Widths. 
Inches. 

20, 22, 40, 42. 

21, 23. 

23, 24. 

19. 

18, 19, 20, 22, 40. 

23, 24. 

20, 21, 40, 42. 

40, 44. 

19, 26, 33, 34- 

20. 

19, 20, 40. 

17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 
40, 44. 

IQ, 20, 21, 40, 44. 

22, 36. 

19, 20, 40, 44. 

41, 43. 

41, 43. 

20, 40. 

36. 

18, 19. 

18, 

21, 24, 42. 

32, 40. 

174, 184, 194, 23, 24, 
26, 27. 

20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
32, 34, 36, 40. 

233, 24, 243. 


A 


Abercrombie tartan, 
nected family, u, 218. 

Abnormal proportions, cutting for, 
1, 12 

Acceptance of goods, 1, 71, 11, 63 
i, 164, 

Accessories of Highland costume 
My, 213 

Accidents, compensation for, m, 258 

Accountancy, British, 11, 163 

Accounts customers, m1, 176, cx- 
penses, 11, 178, new, i, 62 

Acquiring a business, 111, 205 

Acts of Bankruptcy, 11, 254 

Acts of Parliament, 1, 7 

Address, correct, in 
policy, m, 32 

Addresses of customers, 11, 189. 

Adjusting fire claims, m, 43. 

Adulteration, 1, 148. 

Advertising, 1, 32, 1, 55. 64, laches 
outhtting, u, 170, men s outfitting 
un, 181, 1, 131, objects of, 11, 131, 
value of, m, 132, branded goods 
111, 133, the case for, m, 134, Lord 
Northcliffe on, 11, 134, expenditure, 
m1, 135; charging cost of, im, 135, 
media, 111, 136, in trade papers, in, 
137; rates in Record 
and Zhe Draper, 1, 137; schemes 
11, 138, explanatory, 11, 138, bus:- 
ness-card method, 111, 138, choice of 
media, i, 138, in weekly illustrated 
papers, 11, 138, in daily papers, 1m, 
139, 1n cheap weeklies, 11, 139, 
facilities, 11, 140, restrictions on 
in, 141, 144, keying, 11, 141, rates 
in London daily papers, 1, 142 
rates in weekhies, 1, 142, rates in 
monthhes, m, 142, press, m1, 143, 
relative values of media, 11, 143, 
Harmsworth method, 11, 144, posi- 
tion, m, 145, advantage of women s 
page, i, 146, seasons, m, 147, year 
of forty weeks, in, 147, times for, 
ut, 148; dlustration of, 1, 149, plan, 
ill, 1§8; preparing COpy, i, 153; 
lay-out, example of, in, 153; exe 
ample of matter, 1, 154. style of 
composition, 11, 155; Instructions 
to pnnter, im, 156; catalogues and 
circulars, 1, 157, type to be used, 

Ml, 187+ agents, ni, 161; trade terms 

for drawings, 11, 161; semes orders, 
in, 362, 

Advice by experts, 11, 27. 

Aerophanes, 1, St 

Afternoon tea-cloths, 1, 106; prices 
of, 1, 110, 

Ageing of silks, i, 155. | 

Agent, and Principal, in, a4. . 

Agents, advertising, ui, 161; insur- 


ance, iii, 31. 
Alhambra quilts, ii, a: 
All-colour windows, 1ii, 8%. 


Allocation of capital, iis, 199. 
Allover lace, 1, 190. Z 
uN, 10x. 


Alpaca, ii, 97: li 
Al ar-cloth embro dery, u, 196. 


seat, con- 


insurance 


INDEX 


Alterations, 1, 50, 53, :n ladies’ out- 
fitting, n, 63> 3 

Alterations of property, in, 38. 

Alumina in wool fabrics, 1n, 232 

Almins system of waterproofing, 
1, 65 

American Axminster loom, ;, 261, 
marten, 1, 223, Opossum, 1, 226, 
style of window dressing, 111, 84. 

Analysing fabrics, 1, 209. 

Analysis of cotton and wool fabric 
1, 64, cotton and silk fabnc 1 64, 
cotton finishes, 111, 230, dyes 111, 230, 
fabne records, 11, 233, fibres 1, 63 
finishes, mm, 230, linens, 11 234 
silks, im, 234, wool fabrics 1, 321, 
wool and silk fabric, 1, 64, yarns, 
i 62 

Anglo Swiss muslins 1 166 

Antelope gloves, ladies 1, 33 

Appliqué, inlaid, onlaid, backing 
design, 1, 154. 

Apportionment of capital for men s 
outfitting, 1, 176 

Apprentices, m, 10 


Apprenticeship 1, 61 
Approbation, 
Aprons, 1, 200, window, 11 136, fig 


25, Mi, 327 
Argentine ostrich feathers, 1, 8 
Arkwright, Richard, 1, 4 
Armstrong tartan, 1, 21 
Armure silk, 1, 142 
Arrasine,u 142 
Art and craft of embroidery, u, 


13 

Art fabrics, u, 35 

Art in silk,1 145 

Art iba A nn, 36 

Artificial feathers, u, 86. 

Artificial flowers n 81 

Artificial ailk, in 229, tests for, 1, a 

Assistants, 11, 60 111 114, hours of, 
compulsory half-holiday, fixity of 
meal-times, m, 8 260-2, living-in, 
in, 16, seats for 11 78, courtesy of 
ut, 186, trade study by 1: 188 
studying foreign languages, m, 188, 
onmae addresses of customers, 
in, 189, loyalty of, m1, 191 

Assorted hairpins (fig iy 250. 

Athletic suits, n, 18: 

Attention to customers, u, 18s 
m, f 

Australia, worsted cloths for, i, 76. 

Austrahan ostrich, 1, 96 

Austrian kid gloves, 1, 31, So. 

Author's corrections, 11, 161. 

Average fire insurance, m, 43. 

Axminster Carpet, 1, a1, 258 

Ayrshire blankets, u, 20. 


B 


B cotton Anish, i, 
Baby hnen department, i, 3163 ii, 
» 3g, 2126, 3 


Ba illows, 1, 1 
2 33, 
Backed cloth, i, 437 iii, 217. 


Backfilled pure K. finish, i, 94. 
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Bad cover on cloths, i, 97. 

pad structure in cloths, 1, 71, 1, 
at 

Badger; 1, 227 

, wrist, u, 

Baird tartan, hal ected family, ii, 
ar 

Bankruptcy, m, 13, 252; acts of, 1, 
254, Scots law on, i gee 

Barclay tartan, seat, connected 
family, n, 218. 

Bargain sales, n, 49. 

Barmen laces 1, 197, 11, go. 

yea of drapery house, u, 

gs) 

Basket stitch embroidery, n, 151. 

Basque, n, 124, seamless, 1, 133 

Bastard chinchilla, 1, 225 

Batiste, prices of, 1, 93, underskirts, 
i} ee 

Baum marten, 1, 233. 

Bazaar, u, 48, 49. 

Beads, 1, 95 
ear, 1, 227, black, 1, 
1 227, grizzly 1, 228, 
imitation, 1, 238 


Le Maly 


Beavers, 1, 77, 11, 73, 80. 

Bebé ribbon, m, 112 

Bed linen, 1, 13, 106 u, 13, 21, quilts, 
1, 107, 1, 2%, sheets, 1, 106, linen 
sheets, 11, 13 

Bcdspreads, linen, 1, 107, 1, 14 

Bedstead manufacturers, m, 26. 

Beech marten, 1, 223 

ee a business m1, 204. 

Belgian goods, n, 11, 13 

Beltings 11, 241, . satin, 0, 242 

Berlin draper's window (plate), 
111, 129. 

Beerene department, 1, 13, 0, 176, 
1 


oods on, im 36 173 | Beaver, 1, 228 


Bespoke trade turnover, n, 177. 
Betweens needles, 1, 249. 

Bibs, urs, 168. 

Bills of exchange, 1, 246, 

Bills of sale, ini, 256 

Bind'ng warps, carpet, 1, 252 
Bindings, u, 181, 24:1; Prusman, i, 


242. 
Bishop sleeve, u, 137. 
Black bear, 1, 227. 
Black fox, i, 229. 
Black musquash, i, 3 
Blanket depar.ment, n, 20. 
Blankets, kinds of, i1, 20. 
Bleached calico, 1, 87 , 
Bleached linen sheetings, 1, 103; 

rices of, 1, 109. 

Bleaching musiins, i, 169. 
Blind hollands, 1, so. 
Blindmaking, 1, 23. 
Block printing, i, ras. 

ocked 


Bi tapes, n, 
Blocks, cost of, ini 31's line and 
» iii, 1g05 of, ii, 160; 


gibces arattecsr't te a ae 
68; arip. ii, 2485 robes, ii, qo. 425 
for suit, ii, 216, 

Blouses, ii, 167; sources of supply, 
i, 23 
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Biue fox, i, sa9. 
Bobbin “Anings. i, 
Bodice cndauuicenente. ii, ry; cut- 
ting, ii, 117; pattern, ii, 118; dia- 
of pattern, ii, 119; with extra 
sidepiece, ii, 120; darts in, ii, 121; 
with extra sidepiece, ii, 121; cross- 
cut front of, ii, 129; with straight- 
cut front, ii, 123; without darts, ii, 
123; di . 2, 194; for abnormal 
8, ii, 123; pattern, centre 
and front of (diagram), ii, 127. 
Bodices, ii, 168; wae “ i, a1 
Body measures (fig. 3), ii, : 
Bo us traders, A 18, 
Bolster ticks, i, 107. 
Bonings, ii, 255. 
Bonnets, ii, 168; children’s, ii, 115; 
H d, ii, 214, 215, 216, 
Book debts, taking over, iii, 207. 
Book muslin, i, 90, 161, 167. 
poreeerine for Drapers, iii, 163; 
epartments, iii, 163; urchase 
record, iii, 164; cae beler book 


iii, 164; inwards book, iii, 
165; oie ney journal, iii, 165; re- 
turns, returns and allowances k, 


ili, 166; pu ledger, iii, 166; 
ledger balance book, pal 167; pay- 


ments, iii, 167; pay (gi lil, pier 
cash payments, 1ii, 168; petty ca 
book, ii, 168; sales, iii, 168; check 
book or slip system, iii, 168; cashier's 
dissection book, iii, 169; daily sum- 
mary sheet, iii, 170; charge or entry 
sales, iii, 170; cash on delivery, ii, 
171; dispatch department, iii, 172; 
route book, iii, 573% goods on ap- 
probation, iii, 173; note, iii, 174; 
returns book, in, 174; day booking 
of sales, iii, 175; dissection of sales, 
iii, 175; sales ledger, iii, 176; cus- 
tomers’ accounts, ni, 176; cash book, 
ili, 1773 expenses account, iii, 178; 
final accounts, iii, 178; method o 
i expenses, ili, 178; ex- 
journal, iii, 180; expenses 
edger, ni, 180; departmental ledger, 
iii, 181; departmental journal, iii, 
182; departmental results book, iti, 
183; pevate ledger, 111, 184. 
Ces, ii, 244. 
Boots department, iii, 7:. 
Borrowed capital, iii, 198. 
Botany worsted, i, 7s. 
Botany yarn, iti, 227. 
Bottom of underclothing win- 
dow (fig. 27), iti, 123. 
Boudoir caps, ii, 107. 
Bowents, ii. 73. 
Box cloth, i, 42. 
ee and youths’ suits, i, 11, 12; 
ti, 181. 
Boys’ hosiery, i, 212; cashmere, i, 
212; cotton, i, 213; sizes, i, 213; 


stock i, 213. 
Bradford, ready-mades and worsteds 
from, i, 22, 42, ii, 181; wool curtains, 


il, 22. 

Braid, brush, ii, 242; embroidery, i, 
141. 

Braiding. i, 202. 

Braids. ii, 33. 181; silk, i, 145; for 
skirt ii, 242. 

Brand names, choice of, iii, 16. 

Branded goods, ii, 29; advertising, 


a 33%. 196. - 

rass for shop tron 

Brazil a ae 

ae measures for, ii, 188; fig. 
ii, 

Bretonne nets, i, 18%; ii, 9s- 

Brick stitch, ii, : 

Bridal nets, i, ‘2 . 

Brighteye embroidery cotton, ii, 


British accountancy, ii 
Beitish mustin, i 196. oe 
Broadens. i, 343. 
Brocatelion, i. 12; 


len, 
Broché, i, 142: rivbons, ii, 87: uader- 
okirts, ii, 113. 


INDEX 


om 


Brodie tartan, seat, badge, ii, 218. 
Brogues, Highland, ii, a14, a1, 


016, 317. 
Broken twills, i, 141; iii, axq. 
Brokers, insurance, iii, 3:. 
Brown bear, i, 227. 
Brown Hollands, i, 10s; roughs, 
1, 202. 
Bruce tartan, connected family, 1i, 


a8. 
Brush braid, Monople, ii, 242. 
Brussels carpet, i, 251, 264; frames, 


i, asx. 
Brussels net, i, 182, 187; ii, 9s. 


Buchanan tartan, badge. crest, 
motto, warcry, connec families, 


Brae 

uckles (fig.), ii, 

Buckram, ¥ 103; abr. 

Building insurance, iii, 35; regula- 
tions, i11, , 276, 

Bullion embroidery, ii, 141; stitch, 


il, 344. 
Burden stitch (fig.), ii. 153. 
Burling and mending, 1, 80. 
Business, insurance description 

of, iii, 32. 

Business capital, iii, 198. 
Business card method of adver- 

tising, ii, 138. 

Business Law for Drapers, iii, 


2 
Daviess methods, i, 82; with 
dressmakers. ii, 24. 
Business women, the, ii, 160. 
Busks, corset, 1i, 255. 
Bust bodices, ii, 110; prices of, ii, 


115. 

Button moulds, ii, 268. 

Buttonhole stitch, i:, 146; crossed, 
ii, 146. 

Buttons, ii, 33. 181; linen, ti, 265; 
mohair, ii, 268; on a Highland 
dress, 1i, 213; pearl, ii, 266, 


f | Buyer and seller, iii, 236-44. 


Buyers, hints to carpet, i, 264; 
hosiery, i, 217; lace, i, 203; whole- 
sale, i, 24. : 

Buyers’ order form, iii, 164; order 
book, iti, 164 

Buying a Drapery Business, iii, 
205; how to enquire, ili, 205; con- 
ditions of lease, goodwill, 11, 206; 
stock, book debts, 1ii, 207; terms ot 
payment, ii, 208. 


Buying arrangements, ii, 18; 
Calais laces, 1, 198; cash, 1, 96; 


direct from manufacturer, ii, 62; 
dréss goods, ii, 26; flowers, ii, 84; 
from sample, i, 95; hints, ii, 96; 
gloves, ii, 278; men’s outfitting, ii, 


879; points on, ti, 103; rooms, ii, | 
i goods, ; I ee 
26;' Cashier's desk, 111, 63; dissection 


63; specialities, i, 96; straw 
ii, 77; unfair restrictions on, tii, 
white cotton goods, i, 95; wholesale 
warehouse, i, 24. 


C 


Cable nets. i, 82. 7 
Cable stitch, ii, 148; diagram, ti, aa 
Calais laces, i, 197; buying, 1, 1 
Calendar for advertisers, iti, 148. 
Calico, i, 87; bleached, >; prices 
of . 1, 923 prices wie 
93; prices of medium, i, 93; prints, 


al. 
Call note for delivery of goods, iii, 
174. : 
Cambray nets, i, 187. 
Cam 


bric, 1, 30g, prices of, i, 93) 
canbrs: i, ima. 

Cameron tartan, . creat, war- 

cry, seat, $€S, 11, 839. 


Cameron of Erracht tartan, ii, 319; 
of Lochiel tartan, ii, s19. | ; 
Camisoles, ii, 109, 166; prices of, ii, 


3g 

Campbell tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, warcry, seat, connected 
families, &, ss0. 


Campbell of Cawdor tartan, con- 
nected ilies, ii, 220. 

Campbell of Loudon tartan, con- 
nected families, ii, 220. 

Campbell of Strachur tartan, con- 
nected families, ii, 220. 

Canada, woollen cloths for, i, 75; 
worsted cloths for, i, 76. 

Candlewick, i, 4. 

Canterbury homespuns, ii, 180. 

Canton finish, i, gs. 

Canvas, i, ror. 

Cape, patterns of, ii, 128, 

Capital tor men's outfitting, ii, 178: 
empoyce in business, _ iii, ra : 
loc UP, ili, 199; required for a 
new business, iii, 199; working, iii, 


201. 

Caps, ii, ei boudoir, ii, 107; night, 
ii, 107; knitted, i, 216; for kilt suit, 
ii, 217. 


Carding and combing wools, i, 36. 

Carpet department, 1, 21. 

Carpets, introduction, i, 244; raw 
materials, i, 245; jute, linen, cotton, 
woollen, and worsted yarns, i, 246; 
mohair and horse hair, ii, 247; felt- 
ing fibres, i, 248; felting process, i, 
248 ingrain, Scotch or Kidder. i, 

249; two-ply and nece Diy: i, 250; 

J aequare machine, i, 250; Brussels 

and Wilton, i, 251; Brussels frames, 

i, agri structure of Brussels, i, 252; 

binding warps, i, 253; weaving 

Brussels, i, 252; essential difference 

between Brussels and Wilton, i, 
253; range of frames, i, 254; econo- 
mizing warps, 1, 255; tapestry 
Brussels and Wilton, i, 25§; de- 
signing tapestry. i, 256; printing 
tapestry warps, 1, 250; Wweavin 
papestey: i, 258; Aone, i, oi 
machine-made Axminster, i, 258; 
making patent Axminster, i, 258; 
structure of patent Axminster, i, 
a6o; American Axminster loom, i, 
261; Axminster trade, i, 262; French 
goods, i, 262; English designs, i, 
263; hints to buyers, i, 264; prices, 
i, 265; salesmen, i, 

Cartwright, i, 4. 

Case, centre, iii, 61, 74. 

Casement cloth, ii, 97, 98. 

Casement materials, ii, 22, 33. | 

Cases, counter, iii, 73; doorway, iii, 
75; pilaster, it, 75; show, in, 73; 
umbrella, iii, 75; wall, in, 74. 

Cash and credit trading, iti, 203; 
book, with dissecting columns, iti, 
177; business, ti, 171; buying. i. si 
desk, iii, 79; purc ».it, 268; 
railway, il, 79; register, ii, 79; on 
delivery, iti, 22, 175. 


book, int, 169. 

Cashmere hosiery, i, 210; men's 
and boys’, i, 2x2. 

Cashmeres, ii, 26, 1Bo. 

Catalogue, cost of, iii, 159; prepara- 
tion of, iii, 159; postage of, iii, 160; 
size of, iii, 199; season, ili, 157. 

Census of Production, iii, 7. 257. 

Centre case, iii, oie 

Centre of underclothing window 
(fig.), iii, 120. : 

Centres of fur trade, i, 234. 

Ceyion flannel, i, 17.8. | 

Chain or diamond yarns, i, 48. 

Chain stitch. ii, 146. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
drapers, iii, 9. 

Changes in order of combining 
warp and weft, iii, 2:8. 

Chantilly net, i, 18. 

Character in business, ii, 60; in 
assistants, ili, 193. bd 

Charge or entry sales, iii, r7o. 

Charges, business, ii, gs; adver- 
tising, iii, 135. 

Cc ng expenses, method of, iii, 


choadie and star widths (fig.), ii, 
24qo; tapes, ii, s40. 


Cheapness a relative term, iii, 209. 
Cheapside, i, ‘- 

Check books for sales, iii, 168. 
Checks, ii, 184. 

Chemises, ii, 107, 166; out sizes, ii, 


109. 
Chenille curtains and tablecovers, 
ii, 22; embroidery, ii, 142; in carpets, 


1, 289. 
Cheques, iii, 
Chesterfield coat, cutting, ii, 203. 
Chevalier Highland costume, ii, 


a%4. 

Cheviot cloths, i, 39; markets for, 
i, 743 yarns, iii, 227. 

Chieftain Highlan 
oe 

Chiffon, ii, as. 

Chiffons, ii, 94. 

Children’s and girls’ sizes in 
hosiery, i, 211. 

Children's frocks, prices of, ii, 116; 
hats dnd bonnets, ii, 115; garments, 
i, 200; gloves, i, 20, 1i, 27§; out- 
fitting, 1, 17, il, 45 47, 103; um- 
brellas, ii, ; underclothing, i, 
16, ii, 103, ill, 67; Wear, ii, 114. 

China finish, i, 95; plaits, ii, 80; 
silks in, i, 137; worsted cloths for, 


costume, ii, 


i, 76. 

chidchitta, bastard, i, 225; imita- 
tion, i, 237; real, i, 225. 

Chiné ribbon, ii, 87. 

Chinese markets for woollens, i, 


Chinese silks, i, 134. 
Chintz, i, 122. 
Chintzes, ii, 22. 
Chip, ii, 77. 


Chips, ii, 73. 
Chisholm tartan, badge. crest, 
motto, seat, connected families, 


it, 220. 
Chlorides in wool fabrics, 1, 59; iii, 


232. 

Choice of advertising media, iti, 1 38; 
of furs, i, 24a; of ladies’ outfitting 
class of business, in, 161; Iines to 
advertise, iii, 152; site for men’s 
outfitting business, ti, 173; site for 
drapery business, iti, 204. 

Church embroidery, u, 156. 

Church uses of silks, 1, 150. 

Circular letters, in, 136. 

Circulars, ii, 18a; iii, 157 

Circulation of advertising media, 
iii, 140; and price, tii, 143. 

Civet, i, 227. 

Clan tartans, ii, 211, eae 

Class of retail drapery business, ii, 
41; of men’s outfitting trade, ii, 174; 
of trade, ili, 203. 

Classes of business, ii, 74; of gloves, 
ii, 276; of needlework goods, ii, 35. 

Classification of laces, i, 178. 

Claymore shoulder belt, ii, 214. 

Clearing stocks, i, 26; ii, 41. 

Chip stretching, i, 171. 

Cloaks, ii, 114; girls’, ii, 46. 

Cloth, backed, 1, 43. iii, 216; dissec- 
tion, ili, 219; » ii, 216; low 
union nap, 1, §6; Petersham, i, 56; 
qualities, tii, a11; reversible nap, 
i, 56; silk, iii, 229; weave of, iti, 
413; Wraps, ii, ga. 

Clothing, knitted articles of, i, 19. 

Clothing clubs, iii, 17, 252. 

Cloths, ii, 180; bad structure in, i, 
i iit, 216; beaver, i, 10, 77. ti, 73, 

; cheviot, i, 39, 42; costume, i, 14, 
42, ii, 99; dress, i, 14; double, i, 43, 
ili, 216; down, i, 56; duffel, i, 56; 
effect of weave on cost of, iti, 217; 
fancy woollen, i, 99; faults and de- 
fects in, i, 69; flushing, i, 56; high- 
grade serge, i, 51; low imitation 
woollen, i, 42; mixture worsted, 
i, 43: nap, i, §5; piece-dyed woollen, 
i, 99; pilot, i, 53; plain, 1. 493 

Saxony, i, 39; serge, 1 44, 53; 

shoddy, i. 42; union down, 1, $7; 

union ing. i, §7; union woollen, 

i, 40; vicuna imitation, 1, §0; wave, 


INDEX 


1, §§3 witney, i, 55; woollen, prices 
of, 1, 41; table of woollen, i, 42; 
woollen shoddy, i, 38; worsted, i, 
43 4t See Cotton, Linen, Silk. 

Cloud or flake yarn, i, 48. 

Cluny lace, i, 185. 

Coat, D.B. frock (fig. 18), ii, 201; 
dress (fig. 19), ii, 202: S.B, morning 
(fig. 17), ii, 200; sleeve (fig.), ii, 127; 
suit, , 216. 

Coatings, ii, 26. 

Coats, children’s, ii, 115; covert, ti, 
98; knitted, i, 215; measures for, 
ti, 185; prices of, ii, 102; shower- 
proof, ii, 98. 

Coats and skirts, ii, 

Coats, Messrs. J. & 

Cockle in cloths, i, 

Coison silks, i, 133. 

Collar supports, 11, 263. 

Collars, i, 108, 11, 38, 39; lace, ii, 28; 
nightgown, ii, 105, 106, 

Colombos, ii, 73. 

Colour, in French windows, iii, 128; 
in silks, i, 148. 

Colour harmony in windows, iii, 


p- iit a 
58 Mi, 23. 


8 

Cofoured cotton goods, i, 14, 113: 
piece-dyed, i, it 3; dyeing with mor- 
dants, 1, 113; direct dyeing, 1, 1143 
plain weaves, i, 116; figured or 
dobby weaves, i, 117; spots, i, 1183 
leno or gauze, i, 118; crepes and 
crepons, 1, 119; flake, i, 119; cords, 
i, 1193 heavy fancys, 1, 120. 


Coloured cottons, dissecting, iii, | Cotton goods, 


220; sources of supply, 1, 22. 
Coloured tickets, i, 86, 113, 
Colours for complexion, ii, 185 
Colquhoun tartan, badge. crest, 

motto, warcry, seat, connected 

families, ii, 220. 

Combination lace curtains, i, 193. 
Combinations, 1, 16, i1, 207; knitted, 

i, 214, i, 166; prices of, ii, 115. 

Combing wools, i, 36. 
; Combs, 11, 262. 

Commerce in silks, i, 154. 
Companies, lil, 250. 
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tinental lace, i, 198; windows, iii, 
126, 
Compensation for accidents, iit, 


258. 
Complex fabrics, dissecting, 11, 220. 
Composition lace curtains, 1, 193. 
Concise tape, i, 241. 
Coney, 1, 232, ti, 43; seal hats, it, 81. 
Continental window dressing, 
iii, 126. 
: Contracts, iii, 236. 
Contrast in windows, in. 83. 
Conversation among salesmen, 
in, 187. 
Co-operative societies and In- 
come-tax, ili, 19. 
Copy for advertisements, prepar- 
ing, 1, 152. 
Coral stitch, ii, 147. 
Cords, i, 10; wool, 1, 42, 89; coloured 
cotton, i, 119; embroidery, fi, 142. 
Corduroy, i, 10, 89. 
Corkscrew weave, i, 43; thread, i, 


48. 

Corpulency, cutting systems for, 
ii, 190, 191, 19§, 206, 207, 

Corset busks (fig. 11), i, 255; laces, 
i, 196; shields, 11, ass: fig., i, 255, . 

Corsets, ii, 46, 167; department, in, 
60; display in window (figs. 27, 28), 
iii, 1233 prices of, ii, 116; stock, n. 


It. 
Cost of blocks for illustrating ad- 
vertisements, iii, 1g1; of burling 
and mending. i, 80; of cloths, effects 
of weave on, iii, 217; of catalogues, 


iii, 199; of drawings, iii, 150; of 
fancy yarns, i, ffinishing cloths, 


219 


Costume cloths, i, 14, 42; ii, 
Costumes, i, 14, ii, as a 98; pull ; 
11, 46; gymnasium, ii, 47; tailored’ 


Il, GO. 

Cotele silk, ii, gz. 

Cots, ii, 115. 

Cotton boot and shoe laces, il, 


244. 

Cotton cords, i, 89, ii, 246; cords, 
sizes of (fig.), ii, 246. 

Cotton counts, i, 8. See Appendix. 

Cotton Fabrics and Made-up 
Goods, calico, i, 13, 87, ii, 15; 
cords, i, 89; Srepe; i, Ot; damark. 
1, Qt, il, 12; diaper, i, go; dimity, 
i, bo: drill, i, 89, ii, tot doilva: A 
gi; duck, i, 89; fancy mushins, 
1, 913 faults in, i, 97; figured white, 
1, or; filling in, 1, 93; finishing, 
i, 933 fustian, i, 89; galateas, i, 
19; foulards, ii, 19; jean, i, 893 
keeping stock, i, 97; lawa. i, 90; 
leno, i, go; mildew on, i, 98; muslins, 
1, 90; nainsook, i, 90; poplins, ii, 
19; prices, i, 92; pillow cases, ii, 16; 
quilts, i, 91, 1i, 16; regattas, ii, 19; 
ngging and rolling of, i, 98; shan- 
tungs, ti, 19; sheets and sheetings, 
i, 88, ui, 16; shirting, ii, 38; specia- 
lities, i, 96; tablecovers, i, 91; tea 
cloths, i, 91; toilet covers, i, 91; 
towels, ii, 16; tussor, ii, 19; twills, 
i, 88; voiles, i, go, ii, 19. 

Cotton goods, coloured. See 
Coloured Cotton Goods. 

rinted, calico, i, 
1213 cambrics, i, 122; cretonnes, 1, 
122; delaines, i, 122; dress, i, 1223 
drill, i, 123; gauzes, i, 122; satinet, 
i, 123; shirting, i, 122, ii, 173 voiles, 

| 4, B22, 

i Cotton hose, men’s and boys’, i, 213. 

Cotton in carpets, i, 246; in linen, 
in, 2343 in silk, af 64, in, 229; in 

| wools, i, 40, 60; iti, 233._ 

Cotton industry, The, i, 85. 

Cotton reels, ii, 23; threads, ii, 35, 

| 181; umbrella covers, i, 285; under- 

| _ Wear, ii, 29; yarns, iil, 224. 


wwe biases ours 


} 


ro 

| tian, New Orleans, Brazil, Texas, 
Mobile, Rough Peruvian, Indian, 
i, 86. 

Couché velvets, ii, 92; making, ii, 
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93> 
Couching or laid embroidery, i, 





I 
Counter, iii, 60, 73; case, ill, 61; 
plate, iii, 73: glass, i, 74. 
Couniers for millinery, in, 66; for 
underclothing, iii, ; 
Counting-house, i. 34; ii, 54. 
Counts of yarns, i, 86; ti, 246, 
County Court, iii, 247; reform, 11, 14. 
Coupon giving, i, 12. 
| Courtesy in salesmen, ii, 185. 
Courtrai line, i, 100. 
Coventry narrow silks, i, 145, rib 
bon measures, ti, ; 
Covers, ladies’ umbrella, 1, 283; sun- 
shade, ii, 287; gentlemen's, u, 289. 
Covert coats, ii, 98. ; 
| Cracks in cotton cloth, i, 97. 
| Cranston tartan, connected family, 
li, 220. 
| Crash towelling, i, 104. . 
Crawford tartan, connected families, 
ll, 220. 
Credit, ii, 17a; authorization system, 
' 4, 17O 


Crepe, i, gt; crepes and crepons, i, 


ca $a 
Crépe de chine, ii, 94. 
Crepon style, i, 130. ; 
Cretonnes, ii, 22, 33; printed, i, 122. 
Crewel, embroidery, ii, 129. 
'Crompton, Samuel,i.4.  _ 
Cross-cut front of bodice, ii, :22. 


30 
i, 46, iti, 219% of silka, i, 152; of ad- | Cross fox, i, 229. 


ene. iit, 135; of waterp g. 


Costing ribbons, ii, 88. 
Costume, Highland, ii, s::. 


Craydon finish, i, 9¢. 

Crystalline, ii, 106. 

Cuffa, i, 105, ii, 98 39; pendant, ii, 
iy 
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Cumin tartan, crest, motto, seat, 
con families, ii, 221. 

Cunningham tartan, connected 


y. ai, sar. 


Curacoas, ti, 

Curtain ‘department. i i, 17, ii, 213 de- 
signs, ii, 31; lace and muslin, ii, 93; 
stocks in, ii, 22; workshop in, ii, 22. 

Curtains, i, 18; heavy, ii, 23; manu- 
facture, i, r9:; muslin, i, 175. 

Curtains, lace, i, 192; two-gait. 
composition, four-gait, combina- 
tion, general notes on, i, 193- 

Curtains, piece goods, ii, 33; sources 
of supply, i, 23, 193. 

cen window, iii, 105; top, iti, 
1 

Cushion covers, ii, 

Cushion stitch embroidery (dia- 
gtam), ti, 153 

Customers, rules for, i, 35. 

Customers’ accounts, ii, 176; ad- 
dresees, iii, 1 

Cut-length business, i, 82. 

Cutne: ire Boence of, ii, 184; 


general rules, ii, measuring. 
n, 185; scye depth ( ig. t) 1, 285; 
across bac length of sleeve (fig. 2), 
ii, 186; e8, ti, 186; mea- 


body 
86; fi , 
srataghin 2 3} poe ; west 


measures 
fig. 6), ii, 188; sectional measure, 
t (fig. 7), ii, 188; sectional 
measure, back (fig. 8), ii, 188; pro- 
te acale for all sizes, ii, 189; 
cutting systems, ii, 189; normal 
trousers system, ii, 190; front and 
back part (fig. 9), ii, 191; adaptation 
to oe: li, 190; corpulent 
trousers (fig. 10), ii, 192; riding 
breeches, i1, 192; riding breeches 
(fig. 11), ii, 193i various styles of 
vests. il, 194; B. vest (hg. ae ii, 
194; dress poy ii, 
, 195; other styles Oe. 3, ii, 195: 
provision for 


corpulent vest (fe. 14). sr so: - SB | 
| 


jacket, ii, 197; S.B. lounge 
feck ( ) ii, 197; sleeve, collar, 
hints, ? ight sport ng jacket and ' 


reefer, ii, 199; sporting jacket (fig. 
16), ii, 199; golf jacket, i, 199; 
reefer, li, 200; B. mornin 
ii, 200; S.B. morning coat (hig. 17). 
= aco; D.B. frock coat, ii, 201; 
D.B. frock coat (fig. 18), ii, 201; 
system, i1, 201; the lapel, ti, 202; 
fashionable dress coat. ii, 203; 
system, ii, 202; fashionabl Seven! 
dress coat (fig. 19), ii, 202; 


Chesterfield (fg. WO ah 


overcoat, ii, ak 


ese it, 6g. 38. i 


cee 
jacket. 1, 206; lounge coat for 
corpulent figure (fig. a2), ii. 
oo! pein morning coat, ii, 
207; S.B. cross-pocket morning 
coat for sitar fon part (fg. 2 (fig. 34) 
ii, 208; cutting cloth, 1i. 
209; the trying sas in 210; trying 
on (fig. 24), i ii, 210; points to 
ii, 210, 
Cutting furs, i, 279. 


eerie muslins, i, 196. 


pers, adv il 
Dally 
Dalsell 


Ragian 
corpulent ' 


205; 


e in, 
rates of, ti, 148,” 
summary sheet for sales, iii, 


Damask, i, 103, ii, 2s; cotton, i, 91; 
linen, %, 13; fi, 133 oilk, i, 148; 
Pr6: towela, fie 14." 


coat, | 


{ 


‘ 


t 
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Dance frocks, ii, 47. 
Dark men, colours for, ii, 185. 
Darners (needles), ii, 
arts, ii, 121; on oat i 133. 
Davidson tartan, badge; cree 
motto, seat, connected ilies, ii, 
2aX. 
Day and evening gowns, ii, 40. 
D ay book, iti, 175. 
Dean, William, ii, a54. 


Debts, Recovery of, iti, 247, 
Peceaeee: r Tassivent iT. 969. iii, 


274. 

De ects in fitting, waist line, 
wrinkles at front shoulder, too 
long in the waist. gs iat 
wrinkles across the back, ii, 1 
wrinkles between bust and n 
distorted back seams, wrinkles at 
side seam, creases over the hips, 
large-waisted, fullness at top of 
dart, ii, 135; strain across the bust, 
fullness round the front armhole, 
fullness round the back armhole, 
tightness in armhole, wrinkles 
Sond the nerk curve, ii, 136; un- 
comfortable collar, skirt drawn 
away at bottom in front, skirt too 
full at the sides, ii, 137. 

Defects in woollen cloths, i, 7o: 
of warp laces, i, 180. 

Delaines. printed, i, 122. 

Delivery of goods, ii, 6s. 

Departmental divisions, di, 715 
journal, iii, 182; jedger. iti, 182; 
results book, iii, 18% 

Departments, baby Sinen, 3 i, 16, ii, 
114; bespoke and ready-made, i WIT; 
blanket, il, 20; blouse, i i, 35, il, 4t, 
iii, 68; carpet, i, ar. 244; children’s 
underclothing, i, 16, i1, 103; Corset, 
ii, 111; cotton goods, i, 13. 87; 
curtain, i, Pts li, 21; fancy goods. 

ii, 36, ili, 63; flowers, ii. 37. ti, 7 74 

iti, 63; feat ers, ii, 733. vole oth, 1 

21; firs, A 18, 13 ii, 

fashion, li, 39; girls’ cul 

gloves, 1, a ii, 174; 
aahery. 4 i, 19, ii, 
and caps, ii, 1763, | 

10, 36; 

hosiery, ladies’, li, a9; men’s, it, 

881; lace, i, 17. 178 3. 273 peer 

alsigs haar i, 18) Ui, 45. 10 

inen, i, 9D ti, 10; fan 
chester pode nt ili, 71; mantle, 

i, 1S. ae 97; millinery, a ii, 

66, 69; men's mercer). i 176; 
thing. i, 16, ii, 176; ribbon and 

neckwear, ii, 28; mae te a1; silk, i, 

1 3 iu, 24, Se ware, ii, 33: 

ce Pie I, 20, Ml. 32; umbrella, i i, 

ee ii, 34. 280, iii, 71; underskirt, ii, 


tting. it, 
haber- 


eavy goods, i. 


fraction. the Departments, heads of, ii, 60. 
B. Raglan over- , Descriptive tickets in windows, iii. 


system, ii, 206; lounge Design, Cloth. j i. 43: faults in, i, 216; 


tracing embros oi, 342. 
Design in appliqué, ii, 154; in cur- 
tains, ii, 21; es urs, i, 240; in silks, 
i, 3453 altar cloths, ii, 196; of 
dress erage ae iii, 92; 
ta carpet, & 29D; of hand- 
Laorted carpets i, 363. 


be ob- Designs, registering, i, 84. 


Deak, Cash, ii. 79. 

Desks, iii, 6a. 

Details or, imitation vicuna cloth, 
i 1; of merges, i, gt. ss: a 
i. $73 union down, a s7: 
union flushing, i. 57; 


i. A 
Diagonals, i i. 44 SB 
Diameters of yarns, iii, 223. 
Diaper, i, go, 103; towels, prices of, 


Disiityy iby: prices of i, 


ot, 534; ng. i, sag. 
pa -- ii, 138; prices 
of, i, 336, 
Dirk, H land, ii. 914, 915, 2936; 
waist ii, 024, 81g, 216, 


| 





| 


. in, 63; hats | Drapery 


hosiery, i, 319, 205, ii, 29; ger ee 
sale 


Discharge (bankruptcy ) iti, pss, aris 
Discounts, i iii, 200; on 
Dispatch. i, 33 ii, 6g, iii, re} sheets, 


Dispity of goods, ii, 17, 23, 3, 48, 


» 107, 113, 323. 
pissstishs d customers, ii ili, 19, 
pers er tae . fabrics, iti, 219; of 


Division of Gist measures, ii, 220. 
Dobbie weaves, i, 1:7; muslin, i, 


164. 

Doeskin cloth, i, 4a; ladies’ gloves, 
i, 203 ii, 3%. 

Doilys, cotton, i, gt. 

Domestic wear, i, 200. 

Door of shop, iii, 48, s1, 55. 

Doorway cases, iii, 7s. 

Double-breasted frock coat, ii, ao1. 

Double cloths, i, 43; iii, 216, a7. 

Doubled yarns, i, ; iii, ass. 

Doublet, Highland. ii, 214, 3:6. 

Doubling and folding muslins, 
i, 172. 

Douglas tartan, crest, warcry, con- 
nected families, ii, 221. 

Dowlas, i, 103. 

Down quilts, ii, s1. 

Downs, i, 87. 

Draper, The, as employer, iii, 257; 
as occupier, iii, 64, 275; as trader, 
iit, 236, 

es Draper, he”’, iii, 137; advertising 
rates in, ii, 137. 

Drapers’ Chamber of Trade. See 
Retail Drapery Trade Organisa- 
tion, 

Drapers’ Mutual 
General Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Limited, iii, 

‘* Drapers' Record, ‘The . til, 1373 
advertising rates, iti, 1 

Drapery advertising. Ht 13ui ad- 
vertisements on ‘Women's page, 
ii, 146. See Advertising. 


Fire and 


» aii, 8: | Drapery exhibition, it, 388; proods 


windoes: ili, 102; goods, quahties 
f, iii, a 
rade, Retail. Sce Re- 

tail Dra wy Business. 
rade, Wholesale. See 


Drapery and Ware- 
house Work. 


Drapes for windows, iti, 89; 
leated, iii, go; on rods, iii, gi; 
an, ii, Qt. ga. 

Draping over stands, iii. 95. 

Drawings, cost of, iti, 150, 

Dress cloths. i, 14; ii, 

Dress coat, fash i oe ii, 202. 

Dress Cutting, Scientific, ii. 1873 
bodices, ice Measurementa, ti, 
317% a proportion, ii, 118; 

ttern, i, 118; bodice 
hoo gure, ii, 119; division of 
waist measure, ii, 120; bodices 
with extra sidepiece, ii, 120; divi- 
sion for bodice with two sidepiecen, 
ii, 190; bodices with an extra sidc- 


piece (fig.), ii, 129°; darts and 
other methods suppression, ii, 
131; crose-cut front, is, 122; abnor- 

Pp fi, 223; bodice 
with st t front, fi, 123; bodice 
without S ti, 1223; bodices 


without darts (fig.), ii, 324; basque. 
princens dress, tunic, fi. bags dead 
cess dreas or tunic, ii, 12; 


sleeve, i ii, 126; sleeve measurements, 

ii, 16; methods, ii, 156; ram 
dreas sleeve, 1, 126; coat 

ii, 327; , ti, 237; leg-of- 

mutton sieeve (diagram), ii, 127: 
: sleev sey borg ti, 3973 

centre and t of bodice 


olin dt 1993 


measure, ii, 129; table of division, | Elastic-using industries, ii, 


ii, 130; standard skirt (diagram), 
ii, 130; the half front, i 131; the 
side gore, ii, 131; the half-back, ii, 
x31; darts, ii, 131; other methods 
of reducing width, ii, 13a; a wide 
skirt back (diagram), ii, 132; um- 
brella or bell skirt (diagram). ii, 333 
seamless basque, 1i, 133; the seam- 
less ruffle or pendent cuff, ii, 134; 
defects in fitting and their remedy, 
ti, 134; the waist line, ii, 1734; 
wrinkles at the front shoulder, ii, 
rai too long in the waist, ii, Kas 

ort-waisted, ii, 134; wrinkles 
across the back, ii, 134; wrinkles 
between bust and neck, ii, 135; 


distorted back seam, ii, 135; 
wrinkles at side seam, ii, 135; 
creases over hips, ii, 135; large- 


waisted, ii, 135; fullness at top of 
darts, ii, 135; strain across the 
bust, ii, 196: fullness round the 
front armhole, ii, 136; fullness 
round the back armhole, ii, 1363 
tight armhole, ii, 136; wrinkles 
round the n curve, ii, 236; un- 
comfortable collar, ii, 137; skirt 
that draws away at the bottom in 
front, ii, 137; skirt too full at the 
sides, ii, 137. 

Dress goods, i, 14; black, cash- 
mere, coloured, faced, mohair, 
serge, ii, 26; patterns for dress- 

ers, ii, 26; printed cotton, i, 
122; sources of supply, i, 23, 

Dress goods, display of, iii, 93; 
windows, iit, gz. 

Dress muslins, 1, 161. 

Dress shields, ii, 259; nets, i, 190. 

Dress shirts, i, 107, 269, 272. 

Dresses, i, 14; girls’, 11, 46. 

Dressing gowns. ii, 38, 41, 113. 

Dressing in fabrics, 1ii, 230. 

Dressing jackets, ii, 41, 113, 167; 
pyrenees, ii, 11 

Dressing windows, ii, 65. See 
Window Dressing. 

Dressmakers, business with, ii, 24; 
sr for, ii, 26; workroom 
rms for, ii, 50, 51. §3, 53 

Drill, i, 89, ii, 19. 73: prices of, i. 
92; printed, i, 123. 

Dropping furs, i, 239. 

Drummond tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, seat, 11, 221. 

Duck, i, 89; prices of, i, 92. 

Duffels, i, 56. 

Dunbar tartan, ii, 221. 

Dundas tartan, ii, 222. 

Dunfermline linen, ii, 13 

Dust coats, ii, 42, 181; prices of, 
ii, 102, 

Dutch East 


Indies, 
cloths for, i, 


worsted 
i Ener 


INDEX 


Elastics, loom, cord, hat, honey- 


comb, ii, ; test for, ii, ‘ 
widths of fig}. ii, ene 
Electric lighting, tii, So. 
Electro blocks for advertise- 


ments, iii, 151; cost of, iii, 152. 
Elliot tartan, ii, 222. 
Elysians, i, 55 
Embroidered handkerchiefs, i, 10s, 

Ml, 12; prices of, i, 110. 
Embroidering, i, 202. 
Embroidery: Art and Craft, ii, 138; 

implements and materials, ii, 139; 
needles, thimbles, scissors, stilettos, 
threads, crewel, tapestry crewel, ii, 
1393 cuisica of alt threads, ii, 
140; linen thread, ii, 140, gold 
thread, bullion or purl, spaigieg 
Various materials, 1i, 141; chenille 
and arrasine, ii, 142; textile fabrics, 
1, 142; tracing the design, ii, 142; 
method, ii, 142; stitches for hand- 
work, ii, 143; stem stitch (fig.), ii, 


143; split stitch (fig.), ii, 144; satin 
atitch (fig.), ii, 144; french knots, 


ii, 144; french knot (fig.), 1i, 143; 
bullion stitch (fig.), ii, ne feather 
stitch. ii, 144; leaf outline (fig.), ii, 
145; feather stitch (fig.), ii, 145: 
completed leaf (fig.), ii, 145; plain 
darning (fig.), ii, 145; chain stitch 
(fig.), 11, 146; rope stitch (fig.), ii, 
146; buttonhole stitch (fig.), 11, 146; 
crossed buttonhole stitch (fig.), ii, 
246; variations on buttonhole stitch 
(fig.), ii, 146; square chain stitch, 
li, 147; Square stitch (fig.), ii, 147; 
Persian stitch (figs.), ii, 147; her- 
ring-bone stitch (figs.), 11, 147: 
single coral, ii, 147; snail-trail 
stitch, ii, 148; cable stitch (fig.), ii, 
148; frame work, ii, 148; the frame. 
ii, 148; feather stitch, 1, 149; couch- 
ing or laid embroidery, ii, 150; laid 
embroidery (figs.), u, 1§0; brick 
stitch, i, 150; variation on brick 
stitch (fig.), ii, 151; basket stitch 
(figs.), ii, 151; purl, ii, 152; cushion 
stitch (fig), ii, 153; burden stitch 
(fig.), ii, x S33 tambour work, ii, 1 sy 
appliqué, inlaid and onlaid appliqué, 
ii, 1543 backing, ii, 154; design, ii, 
154; restoration, ii, 185% church em- 
broidery, ii, 156; altar cloths, ii, 
156; materials, 1i, 156; foundations, 
ii, 157; orphreys, it, 158; fringe, 11, 
+56; Knimtung, ui, 1 

Embroidery silks, 1, 149; ii, 35. 
Employer, the draper as, i, 257. 
Employer's contributions under 

Insurance Act, iii, 9. 
Enclosure cards, iti, 172; for sales, 
ili, 171. 
in salesmanship. iti, 189. 


Dutch tapes, ii, 239; diagrams of English designs, i, 263; silk manu- 


RIZEB, il, 240. 
Duties of 
iti, 10, 2 
Dyeing, 


cd i, 3243 


facture, 1, 135- 


rapers as employers, ) Entering room system, i, 33. 


Ermine, i, 231; imitation, i, 238. 


with mor-/ Erskine tartan, ti, 222. 


dants, i, 113; woollen and worsted | Estimate for dressmaking. ii, 51; 


goods, i, So. 

Dyers’ faults. i, ps 

Dyes, analysis of, iii. 230; testing, 
1, Go, iti, 234; worsted, i, 45. 


E 


Early records of fur trade, i, 


st 
Editors and advertising, iii, 144. 
Effects, of fashion, ii, 269; of twill, 
iii, 214; of fancy yarns, i, 46; of 
shrinking, i, 67; of weave on cost 
of iii, 227; on quality, 1, 


Effects of machine-production on 
— dra trade, i, 3 


an cotton, i, 26, 96; yarns, 
it, 226, a 
Elastic garters, ti, 296. 


table for 
for first 
ili, 203. - 
Estimating loss by fire. ii, 4a; 
cost of fancy yarns, 1, 4 F 
Europe, worsted cloths for, i, 


Even-numbered threads incloths, 
ili, 333 F 

Examining cloths, 1, 78. ; 

Example of effective advertisin 
(plate), iii, 158; of ineffective ad- 
vertising, iii, 158; of matter for 
advertising, iii. 154; of remodelling 
furs, i, 241; of fibre analysis, 1, 63. 

Exemption of drapers’ appren- 
tices from Insurance Act, i, 
ro. 


wns, ii, §2; estimates 
ve months in business, 


Expenses account, iti, 178: journal, 
| Expe thod of 4 rp 


in, 180; method charging, iti, 


17 e eee 
Extract, i, 38; wi, 227. 


221 


F 


Fabric composed of cotton and 
wool analysed, i, 64; cotton and 
silk, silk and wool, i, 64. 

Fabric gloves, ii, 32, 275; prices of, 
ii, 275. 

Fabrics, ii, 73; analysis of, iii, 230; 
diasection of, iii, 219; design of, i, 
43 40; looped pile, ii, 217; misde- 
scription of, iti, 11, 248; woollen, i, 
90, 111, 231. 

Faced cloths, i, 43; ii, 97, 98; iii, 


217- 

Facia of shop, iii, 

Pactores and Wiens a Act, 
112, 2a. 

Faille ribbons, ii, & 

ser gentlemen, colours for, ii, 


155. 
Fan drape, iii, 9:. 
Fancy check, dissecting, iii, 220. 
Fancy cords, thicknesses of (fig.), 


il, 245. 

Fancy feathers, ii, 86. 

Fancy goods department, ii, 36, 
ili, 63; window, iti, 108, 

Fancy knitted goods, i, 216; lace, 
1, 188; linens, it, 10; muslins, i, 91; 
ribbons, ii, 89; silks, i, 141: weaves, 
il, 214; Wool goods, i, 39, 46; yarns, 
i, 46, 47; cost of, i, 48. 

Farquharson tartan, badge. crest, 
motto, seat, connected families, ii, 
222, 

Fashion, effects of, i, 14; ii, 397 
iii, 210. . 

Fashion department, t 

‘‘Fashions for All’’, 
rates, iii, 142. we 

Fastening nightgowns, ii, 107. 

Faults and defects in cloths, i, 

7; iii, 213. 

Feather neckwear, ii, 35. 

Feather stitch, ii, 144. 

Feathers, i, 17, ii, 73, 84; artificial, 
ii, 86; fancy, ii, 86; lancer, ii, 85; 
oan i, & 8s; sources of sup- 
ply, i, 23 ii, 

Feeders, ii, 168 

Felt carpets, i. 248; widths and 
styles of, i, 249; hats, ii, 8. : 

Felting fibres, i, 38, 248; process, i, 


Felts, ii, 73. 

Ferguson tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, seat, connected families, 
il, 222. 

Fibre «nalysis, i, 63; iii, a11. 

Fibres, tests for, i, 6a; iii, 233. 

Figure or dobby weaves, i, 117. 

Figure proportion, ui, 118. ; 

Figured satin damask, i, 142; white 


oods, i, Qt. 

Filled Croydon finish, i, 94. 

Filletings, ii, 240. 

Filling and finishing, i, 93; test for 
filling in cotton, iii, 231. 

Financial position of the begin- 
ner in business, iii, 199 | . 
Finding amount of dreasing in 

cottons, iii, 231. 

Fine linen, i, 104. 

Finish B, i, at backfilled pure R, 
i, 943 roydon, i, 94; canton, 
i,95; China. i, 95: Irish, i, 94; mada- 
ectlans, i, 94; pure Croydon, 1, 94; 
pure R, ty ons +1. 04. ' 

Finishers’ faults in cloths, i, 72. 

Finishes, worsted, i,45. _ 

Finishing, cost of, i, 46, in, a19; 
quality in, i, 46, ili, 218; processes, 
iti, 219; of silks, i, 145; of worsteds, 
i, 46; of furs, i, 239; of muslins, i. 
169; of embroidery, ii, 158. 

Fire Insurance for Drapers: A 
necessity, iii, a9; the principle of. 
ili, a9; the policy a contract, iii, a9; 
limitations, tii, 90; conditions, in, 
qo; agents, iii, 31; insurance brokers, 


$ insurance it, 4te 
iti, 31; insu , ropes  eF 


edveciaing 


222 


a; address. description of business, 
ni, 32; stock in ¢, fixtures, fit- 
tings, and trade utensils, iii, 33; 
gee | Sete and mirrors, rented or 
i tures, plant and machinery, 
ili, 34; buildings insurance, iii, 135; 
s and designs, iii, 353 Coada 

in trust, iii, 35; goods on approba- 
tion, iii, 36; goods sold but not 
delivered, iii, 36; price of goods 


sold, ii, 36; goods in transit, ni, 36; 
household effects, iii, 36; personal 


effects of assistants and visitors, 
iti, 37; horses, vehicles, and motors, 
iti, 37; representative ownership, 
iii, 37; Warranties, special con- 
ditions and alterations, iii, 37; 
warranties and ial conditions, 
iii, 37; notification and endorse- 
ment of alterations, iii, 38; different 
trades, iii, 38; tenants’ liabilities, 
iii, 39; insuring profits, iii, 40; 
ule of insurance, iii, 40; aver- 

age policies, iii, 41; the principle of 
average, iti, 42; scttlement of fire 
ims, iii, 42; methods of adjust- 
ing claims, ii, 43; points on insur- 
ance, the policy, cover of risks in 
business, ili, 44; special for whole- 
sale firms, special to manufacturers, 
iii, 45; fire insurance, law on, i11, 


Fireproof doors, iii, 70. ; 

First-class shop front, iii, 54; in- 
terior, iti, 65. - 

First floor of frontage, iii, 57; 

an of, ti, & 

Fisher marten, i, 224. 

Fitch, i, 224. ; 

Fitting, defects in, ii, 135. 

Fitting, Shop. See Shop Fitting. 

Fitting gloves, ii, 276. 

Fitting-room, ii, 39; ladies’ under- 
clothing, iii, 68; mantles, 1ii, 64. 

Fittings, i, 7$% for boot d ent, 
ili, 72; for furs, 11, 44; for gloves 
counter, ii, 32; for ladies’ outfitter, 
ii, 165; for millinery, i1, 44; window, 
iii, 76; window of dra goods, 
iii, 103; fancy goods, i111, 109, 111; 
fittings and fixtures, ili, 32, 267. 

Fixings for apron windows, iii, 


6. 
Fizity of mealtimes for assistants, 


i, 8, 261. . 
“Flake, coloured cotton goods, 1, 
11g. : 
Flannel, i, 10, 16, ii, 106; dressing 

jackets, 1i, 113; shirting, i, 38; 

ailks, sizes of, 11, 245; suits, prices 
of, ii, 102. = 
Flannelette, ii, 106; 11, 11. 
Fiannels, ii, 17, 168, 180; day and 
night, ii, 114. 


Flats, ii, 86. 
Flax, i, 99. iii, 211; preparation and 


ning, 1, 100; retting, 1, 99; 
ings, i, 102. 

Flemish lace, ii, 28. 

Flock, iii, 227. - 

Floor of window, iti, 115; of aprons 
window, iii, 119; of drapery goods 
window, ‘i, 113; Br eae window, 
iti, 99: of soft ishings window, 
iii, 108; of underclothing window, 
iti, 12; ground floor, i, 7; of shops, 
ii, 


oe 11, 83; 
i, 8a; veining. a 83; sources 
Y. i. 2% M, 
Fioshizg. clothes, 4, g6; union, i, 
Pitshing of warp ends and weft 
olding machines, i, 878. 
Forbes tartan, 


wach, cul Gola & 


INDEX 


Foreign fancy goods, ii, 36; mar- 
keta, muslin, i, 160; straws, ii, 733 
supply, ii, 78; versus British lace 


S, 1, 204. 

Forfeiture of iease, ini, 266, 

Form I, workroom estimate, ii, §1; 
II, dressmaker's estimate table, 11, 
523 III, workroom sheet, ii, 53; IV, 
table of allowances, ii, 53. 

Forward buying, i, 24, 96. 

Foulards, ii, 19. 

Four-gait lace curtains, i, 19 

Fox class of furs, i, 237; black or 
silver, blue, cross, grey or Virginia, 
Japanese, kitt, red, i, 229-30. 

Frames, umbrella, change, ii, 286; 
ladies’, ii, 283; sunshade, ii, 286; 
gentlemen's, 11, 289. 

Framework, embroidery, ii, 148. 

Fraser tartans, badge, crest, motto, 
warcry, seat, connected families, 1i, 


G 


Gael Highland coatume, ii, ars. 
Galateas, i:, x9. 
Gallery showing mantles and 
costumes (plate), iii, 7o. 
Galloons, ii, ag; widths of (fig.), ii, 
242; statute, 1i, 242. 
Garment shields, ii, 261. 
Garments, hand-made, ii, 106. 
Garters, elastic (fig.), ii, 256; High- 
land costume, ii, 214. 
Gas burners, i, 163; singceing, i, 168. 
Gauges for hosiery, i, 2:8. 
Gauzes, printed, i, 122; silk, ii, 94. 
General accessories, iii, 76; notes 
on curtain laces, i, 193; rules for 
window dressing, iii, 
Gentlemen's gloves, i, 20; ii, 276. 
Gentlemen’s outfitting, i, 16. See 
Men's Outfitting. 


223. 
French, a useful acquirement tor | Gentlemen's umbrellas, ii, 289. 


assistants, iii, 188. 
French carpets, i, 262; floss, ii, 140; 
aig ii, 144; Window-dressing, 1ii, 


1 

Frilled pillow cases, i, 107. 

Fringe, embroidery, ii, sh. 

Frock coat, D.B., 1, 201. 

Frocks, ii, 168; children’s, ii, 114; 
party or dance, 11, 47. 

Frontal, embroidery, ii, 157. 

Frontings, i, 104. 

Fronts, shirt, i, 108, 269. 

Fur hats, ii, 81. 

Furnishing silks, ii, a2. 

Furniture laces, i, 194; silks, i, 


152. 

Furs: The fur trade, early records, 
furs in Europe, i, 219; fur trade in 
England, i, 220; Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, i, 220; growth of the fur 
trade, i, 221; tabulated list of furs, 
i, 222; kinds and qualities of furs, 
i, 223; Russian sable, American 
marten, Baum or pine marten, 
stone marten, i, 223; fisher marten, 
Japanese marten, mink, Russian 
mink, kolinsky, fitch or polecat, i, 
224; Russian fitch, marmot, real 
chinchilla, bastard chinchilla, 
squirrel, i, 225; American opos- 
sum, r um, ring opossum, 
Tasmanian opossum, Australian 
opossum, skunk, i, 226; civet, 
wallaby, badger, bear, black bear, 
brown bear, grizzly bear, i, 237; 
white or polar bear, beaver, nutria, 
land otter, sea otter, i, 228; fox, 
silver fox, cross fox, blue fox, 
white fox, i, 229; red fox, Japanese 
fox, grey or Virginian fox, kitt 
fox, i, 230; ermine, fur seal, hair 

' geal, sages cary i, 231; black mus- 
| quash, rabbit (coney), lynx, wolf, 
i, 232; Persian lamb, Astrakhan, 
| wolverine, raccoon, hamster, i, 233: 
hare, mole, goat, musk ox, i, 234; 
principal fur markets and 
chief centres, i, ay London sales, 
i, 335; marks of Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, i, 235; lots, Hudson Bay 
sales, i, 235; total emport of furs, 
i, 2396; how to judge furs, i, 236; 
the real and the imitation, 1, 236; 
the sable class, i, 236; the skunk 


class, i, 237; the fox class, i, 237; 
the seal i, 937; chinchilla 
imitated, i, 237; ermine imitated. 
i, 338; how to tell badly dressed 
skins, i, 238; fur manufacture, i, 
‘pled lungy muctiiog: aulen. 
ropping. i. 239; » design, 
i remodelling furn, i, 241; 
i, 242; 

ip, i, aga; suitability, 


sales, 


choice of furs, storage of furs, i, 

243; Dusnaming manu! iii, 

st; sources of supply, i, #3 . 
Fare department, i, 18; 1, 43; iti, 
| Fustian, i, 89; printed, i, 123. 


‘*Gentlewoman, The"’, iii, 138; 
advertising rates in, ili, 142. 

German language useful to assis- 
tants, iii, 188; window-dressing, 
iil, 127; Government and sales, 11, 


Gigs, i, 293. 

Gimp yarn, i, 49. 

Girls’ hosiery, i, 208, a1; sizes in, 
1, 211. 

Girls’ outfitting, i, 17; ii, , 168. 

Glacé silk, i, 1 53 eats nel ii, 
102; ribbons, 11, 87. 

Gladbuck, M., i, 106, 

Glass counter, iii, 73. 

Glasscloths, i, 91, 106; ii, 15. 

Glove department, i, 20; i, 30; iii, 


Gloves: The glove trade, ii, 274; 
sources of supply, ii, 274; varieties 
of gloves, ii, 274; ladies’ gloves, 
prices of, ii, 275; children's gloves, 
prices of, ii, 275; gentlemen's 
gloves, ii, 276; prices of, ii, 276; 
classes of gloves, ii, 276; choice of 
gloves, is, 276; fitting gloves, is, 276; 
wholesale glover, ii, 277; buying 
for retail, ii, 278; salesmanship, it, 
278; character, ii, 278; manner, 1i, 
279; @ good tradc, ii, 279. 

Glycerine in wool fabrics, i, 59; 
ili, 2 

Goat, 1, 234. 

Gold-thread embroidery, ii, 141. 

Golf hose, i, 213. 

Se jackets, i. 215. 

Golf-shape combinations, ii, 107; 
knickers, ii, 108. 

Good health a business asset, iii, 


z 
Goods, Recep tenes of, ii, 63; branded, 
iii, 136; coloured cotton, i, 14, 3333 
y, i, 79; piece dyed, i, 14, 1135 
anchester, ii, 15; piece, ii, 23; 
standard, ii, 19; dress, ii, 25; 
variety of, ii, 328; printed, i, 14, 
121; millinery, trimmed, ii, 71; on 
approbation, iii, 173; insurance of, 
181, 
Goo “ inwards book, iii, i ae 
Goodwill, value of, iti, 206; of, 
98, 
Gordon tartan, badge. crest. motto. 
warcry, seat, connected families, it, 


Gow - bn? pir 
owne, ii, 1, 333, 167; prices of, 
ii, 116; end jackets. i u +; 
Grades and styles of Highland 


dress, ii, 213; ex of linen 
sheets, i, 106; of wool cloths, i, 


43: 
in qual of yarns, iii. a8; on 
classes of umbrellas, ii, 283. 
Graham tartan, badge, crest, motto, 
seat, connected fanuilics. ii, ssi of 


Menteith, tartan, connected 
lies, ii, as 
Geant tous =e Peta: it, 
‘ aaj 


Grenadines, 11, 94. 

Grey, goods purchased in the, 
1, 79, warehouse, 1, 167. 

Grey calicoes, prices of, 1, ga. 

Grey fox, 1, 2 

Grey aquirel, nu, 81, warehouse, i, 
167 

Grizzly bear, 1, 227 

Ground floor (di 

Growth of the 
My 4m, 

Guimps, is, 128, embroidery 1, 141 

Guipure lace, 1, 191, 1, 28, smita- 
tion (plate), 1, 191 

Gunn tartan, badge, crest, motto, 
connected families, 11, 224. 


H 


Haberdashery, u, 238-73, and 
smallwares, 11, 33, department, 1, 
19 1, 

Hair mounts, n, 37, nets 1, 262 

Harr nets, n, 263 

Harr seal, 1, 23: 

Hairpins, n, 249) invisible (fig ), 1, 

9; assorted (fg ), 11 250 

Half -tone blocks for advertise- 
ments, 11, 150, illustration, an, 16a 

Half-waist measure divisions of, 
i, 229. 

Hamster, 1, 233 

Hand-knotted carpets, 1, 262 

Hand-made garments, 1 106, 
mghtgowns, 1 115, lace 1 18, u1, 


ram), 1", 7. 
ur trade, 1, 221, 


2 

Handkerchiefs 1, 13 105 1, 38, m1, 
64, embroidered u 12 lawn, u, 12, 
linen mo rr sizes "12 

Handling of cloths n 77 

Hanway, Jonas, 1: 282 

Hare, 1 234 

Harem veils 1 162 

Harmonious colours 1n windows, 
mt 85 

Harmsworth method 11 144 

Harness muslin weaves 1 165 

Harris homespuns 11 180 

Hat linings, 1 163 


Hatpins, 1 
4 2 168, childrens nu 


Hats, u 38, 73 
rs, felt, u, ss fur 1 81, knitted 


1, 286, Men 8, 11, 73 panama u “bd 

Hats and caps department 1 
176, 181, turnover in 4, 177 

Hay tartan, u, 224. 

Head squares, 1 168 

Heads of departments, 1 60, 

‘*‘ Hearth and Home”, advertising 
rates in, 111, 142 

Heathcoat, John, 1, 181 

Heating arrangements, 1, 81 

Heavy fancys in coloured cottons, 
1 120 

Heavy goods department, 1, 10, 
corduroy, 1, 10, moleskin 1, 10, 
tweeds, serges  woollens and 
worsteds 1,10, Yorkshire tweeds, 1 
10 also Woollen and Horsted 


Heavy silk goods 1 139 

Heddle and dobbie weaves, 
muslin, 1, 164 

Herring-bone stitch, embroidery, 
Ml, 147 

Hessian, 1, 10a, 1, 7 

High-neck camisoles, u, 110, 

Highland Costume and Clan 

artans, i, 211-37. 

Hints to carpet buyers, 1, 264; to 
lace buyers, 1, 

Hip measure, divisions of, 11, 129. 

History of silks, 1, 134, of dra 
gett : el sewing Respeaee A 
ia, 246; suspender, 11, a57 

Hollands, i, 14, 10a, 11, 15 

** Home Chat”, in, 199; advertising 
rates in, iti, 5 : 

Home decoration with silks, i, 149. 

“‘Home Notes", iii, 139; adver 


tising rates in, iii, 142. 








INDEX 


Home supply of straw ane 


My 77 
Home tartan, 11, 224. 
Home trade in musing, 1, 189, in 
woollen and worsted cloths, 1, 76 
Honeycomb linen, 1, 105, quilts, 1, 
16, prices of, 1, 93, towels, u, 11, 
prices of, 1, 9 

Honiton lace, n, 28 

Hoods, knitted, 1 216 

Hooks and eyes, u, 250, scale of 
sizes (fig), 11 251, mantle (fig ) 
it 21 

Hooks and loops n, 251, scale of 
sizes (fig ), n, 251 

Horse hair in carpets 1, 247 

Horses, vehicles, and motors i:nsur- 
ance of, 1, 37 

Hose supporters, u, 258, fig, 1 


2 

Hosiery 1, 205-48, ladies, 1, 29, 
branded fossa 29, became 
stock 1, 30, mens un 38, sources 
of supply, 1, 23, 218 

Hosiery department 1 19 1 29, 
64, 166, and shirts 1 176, turn- 
over in, u 177, and caps, u 181 

Hosiery models (plate) 1 78 

Household drapery goods win- 
dow, 11, 100. See Window Dress 


ing 
Household effects, insurance of, 
in 
Housshold wear, 1, 200. 
Huckaback, 1, 105, towels, u 14 
Hudson Bay Company, 1, 220, 
sales 1 235 
Husband and wifes debts 
245 Scots law wm 269. 
Husbands and Wives (Liability 
for torts of Wife) Bill in, 12 
Hydrosulphite test, 1, 61 


I 


Illusion nets 1 186. 

Illustration of advertisements 
ul 14g 150 151 

Imperial Butch tapes, widths of 
(ng ) u 2 

Import of Tats 1 236, of silks 1 
13) of blankets, 1, 21 

Imprimé sur chaine, u, go. 

India an example of handicraft 
production 1 3 silk in, 1, 137 
India tapes, widths of (fig ) u, 239. 

Indian cotton, 1 8 

Indigo dyeing, 1 114, tests for, 1, 
6: m 235 

Industrial and Provident Socie- 
ties, 13 20 

Infants cloaks, pnces of u, 116, 
cots m 115 outfitting 1 47, 48 
robes prices of 1 116 

Ingrain carpets, 1 249. 

Inharmonious colours in win- 
dows, 11 85 

Inlaid appliqué, n 154 

Inserting chenille in carpets, 1, 


11, 


2 

Ingertion hemming, 1 201 

Insolvency 1 2g2 Scots law on, 
m1 269. 

Insurance, 1, 55, 11 24 208 See 
Five Insurance for Drapers 

Insurance, National, 1, 9, 364. 

Interest, u, Fa 

Interiors of shops, im, 58, small 
drapery, m1, 59, medium and first- 
class, in, 65. See Shop Fstting. 

Introductory, 1, 3 

Invention in knitting machines, 1 
206, of fly shuttle, 1, 4, of mechani- 
cal carder, 1, 4; power-driven spin- 
ning frame, 1 4, of power loom, 1, 
4; of spinning mule, 1, 4, of warp 
lace, i. 79 ss 

Invisible fastenings, un, 107. 

Invisible hairpins (fig ), i, 249 

Ireland, worsted cloths for, i, 75; 
bankruptcy law 1n, iti, 396; tenant 


223 


law in, 1, 268, linen goods from, 
1, 100 M, 2% 
Irish finish, 1, 4 
Insh tweeds ul, 180 
Island windows, in, 53 
Italian cloth, u, 80, 181, 
19 


J 


yao lace, 1, 199, 11, 28 

acket, Highland costume, un, 214, 
215 216 217 

tecice § B lounge, 1 197 
ackets, 1,97 See Mantles, Jackets, 

j wlioes es 
ackets, dressing, nu, 113, golfing, 
1 315, lace, 1, 200, ag of, ‘ 
102 116 

Vacauee prices of, 1 93. 
acquard, carpet,1 250, on Levers 
o0om,1 1 

Japan, fancy linens 1, 12, worsted 
cloths for 1 76 

Japanese fox, 1, 230 gowns and 
jackets 1 113 marten 1, 224, 
plaits 11 80, tagal, 1 80 

Javas, 1 73 
ean, 1, 89, prices of, 1 92 
erseys, knitted, 1, 213. 
imped edges 1, 8. 
ournal, departmental, im, 182. 
udgment summons, im, 14. 
ute, 1, 245 
uvenile suits, 1 12 


K 


Keeping stock 1 8: 97, 1, 20, 33,5 


Trungs, i, 


43 

Kennedy tartan, 1 224 

Keying advertisements, i, 141, 
162 

Kid gloves, u, 31, 275 276 

Kidderminster carpets, 1 249 

Kilt. See Highland Costume and 
Clan Tartans 

Kitt fox, 1 230 

Kleinert s dress shields u, 260 

Knickers, 1 108, directoire 1 112, 
out sizes n, 109, prices of, u 115, 
knitted 1 214, 11 166 

Knitted articles,1, 19, kmtted goods 
department, 1, 19, knitted goods, 
hosiery 1, 213, fancy,1 216, knitted 
gloves, u, 31, 275, jackets 1 98, 
prices of, 11, 102, underclothing, 1, 
19, vests 1 166 

Knitting, 1 205, wools, 1, 35 

Knop yarns, 1 49. 

Knots in cloth, 1, 97, m, 213, of 


ta M240, 
Knowledge of manufacture u«eful 
to assistants im, 188. 


Kolinsky, 1, 224. 


L 


Lace, retail, department, 1, 27. 
See Retail Drapery Business. 
Lace and flowers, iu, 63 
Lace collar supports, u, 263. 
Lace curtains, 1, 191; 1, 22. 
Lace Separtments 1, t7, sources of 
supply, 1, 23 179. ; 
Lace hosiery; 1, 230, karckers, un, 
108, prices of, mu, 118; for 
windows (fig. 24), mu, 115. | 
Lace-trimmed camusoles, n, 110. 
Laces, boot and shoe, in, 244. 
Laces and nets, :, 178-s04. 
Ladies’ and Children's Under- 
coding and Outfitting, ui, 103- 


>i, ato; and 
i, 208; garments, 


oe aokeee 
1, 199; gloves, i, ao. ti, 275; ilk 
ote Cae. umbrellas’ if, 2033 


2.24 


underclothing, i, 15, 313, ii, 45) iii, 


«Vadies' Field, The", iti, 198; 
sivenes rates iu, iii, 142. 
’ i, 173 ii, 45 
Ladies’ Outfitting, i li, 160-78. 
“‘Ladies’ Realm, The”, adver- 
tising rates in, ii, 
i Ley, The", iii, 1h advertising 
rates in, iii, 142. 
Lady's pbs poe 
dow displa aie iii, rag. 
ier cin Do 3. e” ie 138; 


at parma Aad rerhing rates The ca 138; 


“room as a win- 


Lamp p shades, i ii, 36. 

Lamson pneumatic tube, iti, 79. 
Lancashire flannels, ii, 17. 
Lancer feathers, ii, 8s. 

Land otter, i, 228. 

Landlord's rights and duties, iii, 


266, 
Lappet muslin weaves, i, : 
Lapping and folding. i, 17:. a 
Lawn, 1, 90, _ mercerized, i, 90; 
prices of, i, 9 
— for’ Sdvertisement, int, 


Layette, i ii, 48, 1% 
ees of a purchased business, 
Leaes of premises, iii, 264, 275. 


Leather 8, ii, Sock: 
Ledger nce , : 
clerks, iii, 178; depestesectal ha 


181; expenses, iii, 180; private, iii, 
no ili, 166; sales, iii, 


Leghorn, i, ii, = 79- 
Length ¢ of | fibre a test for adulter- 


icnethe’ of woollen cloths, i, 57; 
of worsted cloths, i, 57; of pieces, 
ii, 87. See Appendices. 

Leno, i, go, 118. 

Leslie tartan, seat, connected fami- 
lies, ii, 23s. 

Letters, circular, i iii, 1 s. 

Levers’ lace goods, i, 188; veilings, 


Liable for acts of servants. 


Life's ili, 79. 
ee for men’s outfitting shop, 


Lighting . .of drapery establish- 
ment, it, 79. 
Limitation of hours of employ- 
ment, ii, 8. 
tions in fire insurance 
Liaited ate 
ited partnerships, ili, 7, 2§0; 
companies, iii, 250. 
paneeay tartan, connected family, 


Line > blocks for advertisements, iti, 
B§0, 162. = 
Line yarns, iii, 226. 
Linen, analysis of, iti, 933 
» Cotton in 


Linen 
nen and Weelies Brapers In- 


tution, 

Linen button sizes (fig.), i. 
Linen department, i. 13; 

a piece goods, 

sources of * Be. 
Lines’ Department, Bai Dra- 
’ t0; counter, 

ge handberchiels ii, 333 French 

sizes of 


INDEX 


hollands, w, frontin riot 
aprons, i, 15; taal li, 15, "1 


Linen inen floss, & 
Linen Goods, i. i, QQ-TII. 
Linen in c te, i, 246. 


Linen threads, ii, 181; embroidery, 
ii, 1403 yarns, ii, 2296, 

Linens, embroidery, ii, 142. 

Lines, horizontal pattern, ii, 184. 

Lingerie, robes, ii, 40. See Ladies’ 

sldren’s Underclothing and 

Ladies’ Oufititing. 

Linin Department, ii, 18. 

Lisle rps or socks, i i, 2t2; stock- 


Lik thread underwear, ii, a9. 

Tister & Co. “ li, i M 

Living-in, ti, x 

Loading, when ere should be sus- 
pected of, iii, 233. 

at of blocks for drapery cata- 

« iii, 1 160, Ps 
OOF, iii, 47, 50; somt, ili, Sr. 

Lotby associations, i ‘iii, 4. 

Locked-up capital, iii, 199. 

London, worsted cloths for, i, 76: 

London Building Acts Amen 
ment Act, iii, 7, 268. 

London shrinking, i. 68; styles of 
woollen and worsted cloths, i, 77. 

Longcloth, i, 87. ii, 106; chemises, 
ii, 108; different from calico, i, 87; 
embroidery. ii, 104; knickers, 0, 
108; prices of, i, ga; sheetings, i, 
88; widths, i, 88; yarns, ili, 225. 

Loom, American Axminster car- 
pet, 1, 261; mountings, ii, 2318, 

Loop yarn, i, 4 

Looped-pile fabrics, i iii, ary. See 
Boal ptaaat Terry, Velvet. 

Looping, i, 202. = 
orthcliffe on advertising, 
Mer 1H 

Lots, fur sale, i, 235. 

Lounge coat for corpulent figure, 
ii, 207; corpulent system, ii, 206; 
jacket, it, 197. 

rant imitations of woollen cloths, 


Lo yaity of assistants, iti, 191. 
Luton. for hat shapes, ii, 78; straws, 
i, 23, ii, 72. 


M 


Macalister tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, connected families, ii, 225. 
Macalpine tartan, crest, motto, 


conn ii, 225, 
Macarthur tartan, connected fami- 
lies, ti, 225. 
Macauiay” tartan, badge, crest, 


motto, connected families, ii, 225. 
Macbean tartan, seat, conn 
families, ii, 225. 
ee tartan, connected families. 


Macdonald Pads Ardnamurchan 
tartan, con families, ii, 236. 
Macdonald id of Clanranald tartan, 
paring ii, 236; crest, motto, war- 
connected families, ii. 327. 
Macdonald of Glencoe tartan, 
connected families, ii, 297. 
Macdonald tartans, bad 
ape motto, connected 


226. 
Macdonnel! of Glengarry tartan, 
badge, crest, motto, a ylanl con- 


nected families, ii, s#7. 
Mesos. of Keppoch, con- 
M crest, 

— tartan, badge. 


ii, as7. 
gone nm <r badge, crest, 

Py ss7; connected 
families, ii as8. 


mM connected 
eeowen tartan, family, 


i, 235; 
ilies, 


Macfarlane tartan, » crest, 
reper warcry, conn families, 


Macgillivray eee badge, crest, 
motto, warc sexut, connected 
families, ii, 2 

Macgregor tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, warcry, ii, 228; connec 
families, ii, 229. 

Machine-made Axminster car- 

eta, i, 258. 
achine production, effects of, i, 
Machine-sewing cotton thread, 


Machines for examining cloths, 


i, 7 

Macinnes tartan, crest, motto, con- 
nected families, ii, 2 

Macintosh tartan, badge, creat, 
motto, warcry, seat, connected 
families, ii, 229. 

Macintyre tartans, crest, motto, 
ii, ed warcry, connected families, 
li, 2 

Mackay tartan, badge, crest, motto, 
connected families, 11, 230. 

Mackenzie tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, warcry, seat, connected 
families, ii, 230. 

Mackinnon tartan, bad 
fae, warcry, connect 


crest, 
families, 


Maclachlan tartan, badge. crest, 


motto, seat, connected families, 
ii, 230. 

Maclaren tartan, badge, creat, 
motto, warcry, connected families, 
Mt, 298. 

Macigen tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, warcry, seat, connected 
families, ii, 231. 

Maciennan tartan, crest, motto, 
connected families, ii, 231. 

Macleod tartan, badge, crest, 
ae seat, connected families, 


Mactnillan tartan, connected fami- 
lies, ii, 232. 

Macnab tartan, badge. crest, motto, 
warcry, connected ilies, ii, 232. 

Macnaughton tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, warcry, seat, connected 
families, ii, 232. 

Macneil tartan, badge, crest, motto, 
warcry, connected families, ii, 232. 
Macnicol tartan, creat, motto, con- 

nected families, ii, 232. 
Macphee tartan, crest, motto, con- 
nected families, ii, #33 
Macpherson tartan, badge. crest, 
motto, warcry, seat, connected 
families, ii, 233. 

Macquarrie tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, connected families, ii, 2 
Macqueen tartan, connected fami- 

lies, ti, 233 
Macrae tartan, badge, crest, motto, 
connected families, i, 334. 
Madapollam, i, 93. ii, 106; finish, 


made. e-up goods, linen, i, tos; lace 
trade in, 1, 199. 

Madras muslins, i, 93. i, 166; prices 
of, i, 93. ii, a. 

Ma ay shapes, ii, 128. 

Maids’ umbrellas, ii, aga. 

Mail orders, iii, 193. 

Makers’ faults in cloths, i, 7:. 

Makes of cloths, printing, 3, 395. 


eee ladies’ outfitting. 
; — 1, 274 
Maltese ae 189; si, 98. 
anagement, i, 
a rs re KH 6 
Manchester G code Department, 


; white goods, ii, 2g; sheets 
ol ig Pk ji, 26; quilts and 


toilet covers, ii, 16; cases, 
a towel = 16; y. i, 27 
Manchester system of dispatch, 


miacties, ii, 73 


INDEX 


182; attention to customers, 1i, 182; 

letter-order trade, ii, 18a. 
Menzies tartan, 
motto, warcry, 
families, ii, 234. 


Mantle cloths, ii, 97; See een 
i, 1g, ii, 4a; hooks a prices 

Mantles, i, 935 ii 

Mantles, jackets, 





















badge, crest, 
2. seat, connected 
and Costumes: 


The t . li, 97; mantles, ii, g7;| Mercerized lawn, i, 90; prices of, 
jackets, teagan , fabrics a i aaa 


1, 93. ae 
Mercerizing muslin, i, 170. 
Merchandise Marks Act, iii, 247. 
Merino underwear, ii, a9. 
Method of cloth dissection, iii, 219; 

of dressing a dress-goods window, 

ili, ga; of dressing a fancy goods 

window, ii, 109; of dressing an 

underclothing window, iti, 120; of 

producing a dress sleeve, ii, 126; 

of pushing specialities, ii, 191. 
Methods of business, ii, 39; buy- 

ing, i, 95- 

Mexico and the West Indies, 

worsted cloths for, i, 76. 
Microscope, use of, i, 60. 

Midland counties, worsted cloths 

for, i, 75. 


Mildew, i, 
Millinery, 


colours, leading lines, ii, 98; shower- 
proof coats, ii, 98; costumes, ii, 98; 
cloths, serges, silks, cords, flannels, 
linen union, sponge cloth, ii, 993 
suits, coats, and skirts, ii, 99; work- 
rooms, ii, 99; arrangements of 
workrooms, 11, 100; showrooms, ii, 
x00; prices of goods, ii, 102. 

Manties and costumes depart- 
ment, iii, 65; in open gallery (plate), 
iti, 70; window, ili, 124. 

Manufacture, Centres of. See 
Production, Centres of. 

Manufacture of cotton, i, 86; of 
linen, i, roo. 

Manufacturers, buying direct from, 
ii, 62; in the wholesale trade, i, 8; 
special fire insurance for, iii, 45. 

Map mounts, i, 163. 

Marcella toilet covers, ii, 16. 

Markets for cheviots, i, 74; for milli- 
nery, ii, 6a; for worsteds, i, 75. 

Marking defects in cloths, i, 70, 


Rnolesale and Retail, 


il, le 

Millinery department, retail, ii, 
At iii, 60, 67; wholesale, i, 17, 

Millinery show-room (plate), iii, 

77° ‘ 66; window, iii, 124; wo m, ii, 

Marl yarns, i, 47. 

Marmorite, iii, 56. 

Marmot, i, 236. 

Married omen's Property 
Amendment Act, iii, 123 debts, 
iti, 12, 274. 

Marten, American, i, 223; baum or 

ine, stone or beech, i, 223; fisher, 
Favanene. i, 224. 
asailand ostrich, ii, 8. 

Matching furs, i, 240. 

Materials, knowiedge of, ii, 71. 

Materials for embroidery, ii, 139; 
for altar cloth, ii, 156; for dresses, 
ii, 26; millinery, ii, 76 

Matheson tartan, crest, motto, 
warcry, seat, connected familics, 
ii, 2 

Matinees, ii, 113. = 

ir times for assistants, ii, 8, 

3. 

Measures, ii, 185; coat, ii, 185; 
sleeve, ii, 186; body, ii, 186; vest, 
ii, ar trousers, ii, 187; breeches, 
ii, 188; sectional, ii, 188; propor- 


Mineral in cotton, test for, iii, 


231. 

Mink, i, 224; Russian, i, 224. 

Mirrors, insurance of, iii, 77. 

Miscellaneous goods, in ladies’ 
outfitting, ii, 168; in haberdashery, 
ii, 69. 

Misnaming manufactured furs, 
ill, az, 

Mits, ii, 168. 

Mixed yarns, iii, 230. : 

Mixture umbrella covers, ii, 284. 

Mixture worsteds, i, 43. 

Mobile cotton, i, 86. 

Mocha gloves, ladies’, ii, 


aentemen =: ii, tN - 
odels, hosiery (plate), iii, 78. 
Modern conditions of drapery 


business, ii, 3. 
Mohair braids, ii, 33, 242; brush 


braids, ii, 242; buttons, ii, 268; in 


Carpets, 1, 247. 
Moire antique ribbon, ii, 57. 
Moirette, printed, i, 123; under- 


31; 


tional, ii, 189; tape, ii, 2 skirts, ii, 112, 168, 
Measuring "Slotte: i, ae threads, | Moisture in cloths, tests for, i, 
ii, 22 > ili, 230. 
Mechiin lace, cotton, i, 185; silk, i, ole, i, 2 
86. Moleskin, 1, x0. 


t 
Medium-class interior of shop, 
iit, 6 


s+ 
Meltons, i, 41. 42. : 
Men's — merc spragtil 1, 2425 
cotton hoee, & 313: a, 735 
hosiery, i, 212; knitted undercioth 
» l, atg, mercery, v, 
coate, i, tt; silk bose, i, 318; 


hose, i, 2:3; stockings, 1, 223; 
suite, i, 11, gt 181; Undercloth- 


Monople brush braid, ii, 242. 

Monthly abstract, ii, 57 

Morning coat, S.B., i, 200; cor- 

t, ii, 207; fig., it, : 

Orrison tartan, connected families, 
il, 934. 

Mosquito nets, i, 182. 2 

Motor coats, ii, 18:1; garments, u, 
43; gloves, ii, 31. 

Mungo, i, 38; ul, 227. 

Munro tartan, badge, crest, motto, 

connected 


at 


» ti, : 
ucts utfitting Business, The {| warcry, seat, families, ii, 
Establishment and Conduct of/ 3 
: Business success, ii, 173; choice | Murray tartan. badge. crest, motto, 
of site, i, 173; window space, ii, | seat, 2 ii, 335. 
1743 and lighting, ii, 174; | Musk ox,i.2y%. | no at 
trade, ii s74i septal, | eel 
lease of premiece, fi, 175; de-| 23: dreasing gowns, 11, 113. 
partments ii, 2763 apportioamen Muslin Goods. i, 136-76. 
of capital, ii, and turn-| Muslin yarns, iti, 226. , 
over, ti, 877; iery, hate and | Muslins. i, 14. 90, ii, 19; book, 1, 90; 
ready-mades, ii, 177; shop{ fancy. t 91; gelverghs i, oxi 
3; window displa . i, ga: printed, i, tas. 
slat’ akone seasonal waequash. i, 230: black, i, aga. 
hosiery, tickets, time to 
eg bain Oe ras N 
bey 180; reclies tg 


Nainsook, i, 9 ii, 206: 
chances 


of, 
a 
prices of, ii, 1:6; golf koickers, 


ay 
iF 
i 


225 


prices of, ii, 115; nightgowns, 


rices of, ti, 115. 
ames and addressees of cus- 
tomers, ii, 182. 


ae low union, i, 96; reversible, i, 

Napery, table, ii, 2. 

Naps, i, 5§ 

Narrow ribbons, ii, 89; silks, i, 
14 

National Health Insurance Act, 
111, 9, 264. 

Natural tests for dyes, i, 6a; iti, 


235- - s3 
Neckwear, ii, 28; feather, ii, 35, 


Needles, ii, 248; em » i, 
x 

Necdlework department, ii, 

Net, bobbin, i, 180; sha ii, 81. 


Nets, Bretonne, i, 184, ii, 95; Brus- 
sels, i, 182, ii, 9§; cable, i, 184; 
Cambray, i, 187; Chan tilly, i, 187; 
cotton, i, 182; illusion, i, 186; mos- 

uito, i, 18a; plain, i, 181; nt 

‘esprit, i, 185; Paris, i, 186; Mar- 
ley, ti, 95; silk Brussels, i, 187; silk 
plain, i, 186; spotted, i, 185, ii, 95; 
tosca, 11, 95. 

Nets, hair, ii, 262. 

New Orleans cotton, i, 86. 

New Zealand, worsted cloths for, 


1, 
Nightdresses, ii, 166, : 
Nightgowns, ii, 105, 168; fastenings 
of, ii, 107; out sizes, li, 109; prices 
of, ii, 115; winter, ii, 106, 
Nightshirts, i, 274. 
Nightwear, ii, 105. 
Ninon, ii, 25, 94. ? 
Nitric spot test for indigo, i, 6:. 
Notes on curtains, i, 193. 
Notour bankruptcy, in, 272. 
Novelties, linen, ii, 15. 
Nun's veiling, ii, 106. 
Nutria (Coypou rat), i, 228. 


O 


Oak fittings, iii, 77. : 
Objects of advertising, ii, 133; 
of dissecting cloths, ui, a19; 

window dressing. iii, 83. 
Odd-numbered threads in warp, 


in, 213. 
Ogilvie becabone} badge, crest, motto, 


seat, connec ur i, 235. 
Onlaid appliqué, ii, 154. . 
Open gallery in drapery establish- 

ments, 111, 69. s 


Opera wraps, ii, 

Opossum, Aumerica, n, Austral ian, 
ring, rock, Tasmanian, i, 226. 

Organaer of Retail Drapery 

rade. See Reta:sl Drapery 

Organisation. ° 

Organization of warehouse, i, 9. 

Organizer, The, 1. 59. 

Organzine and tram, i. 134; warp, 


ill, 229. % 

Oriental ribbons, ii, 97. 

Origins of eealcaxke drapery 
houses, t, ¢ 

Orphreye, enbeoidery, H. 18 

Ostrich feathers, ii, 85: qualits 
ii, 85; Somaliland, A Ma- 

Otter alt ode sea, i, sal. 

Ottoman ribbons, i. 87. 

vertinng 


‘Our Home", ad rates 


226 


Over-counter fittings, ii, 78. 
Overstitching, i, sox. 
Overtime, iii, & 


p 


Packing woollen and worsted 
cloths, i, 83. 

Packsheet, i, roa. 

Panama goods, ii, 73; hats, ii, 78. 

Pants, knitted, i, 21 

Parasols, ii, 281; girls’, ii, 992. 

Parent and child, iii, 270. 
aris, visits to, ii, x01. 

Paris nets, i, 186. 

Parochial and institutional con- 
tracts, iii, 20. 

Partnership, iii, 248. 

Patent Axmingter Carpets, i af 

n minster ca » i, 958; 

vari-coloured, i, 260. 

Patents for waterproofing, i, 66. 

Pattern books, i, 83; ranges, i, 74. 

Patterns, cost of, i, 8:; for dress- 
makers, ii, 26; of heavy goods, i, 


81. 
Patterns and designs, insurance 


OF, 1, 35. 

rey sheet, drapery business, iii, 

z 

Payments, in bookkeeping, ili, 167. 

Pearl buttons (fig.), ii, 266. 

Pearls, shirt, ii, 267. 

Pelerine, ii, 127. 

Peliases, ii, 114; prices of, ii, 116. 

Perching, i, 77; woollen cloths, i, 
70; worsted cloths, i, 70. 

Peri-lusta, ii, 245; sizes of (fig.), ii, 


245- 
Perrotine printing machine, i, 126. 
Persian lamb, i, 233; ii, 43. 
Persian stitch, ii, 147. 


Personal adachien:. silks for, 
i, 151. 
Personal effects, insurance of, 


il, 37. 
Personality in business, i, 84. 
Peruvian cotton, i, 86; iii, 234. 
Petershams, i, 56. 

Petticoats, ii, 112; children’s, ii, 114; 

Pea of, ii, 116. . 
Phillip's Dutch tapes, ii, 241. 
Photo frames, ti, 36. 

Picot-edged ribbons, ii, 87. 

Piece damasks, i, 13, 103; ii, 14. 

Piece-dyed goods, 1, 14, 113; wool- 
i, 49 

Piece goods, curtain, ii, 23; linen, 

i, 14 101, ii, 1g; trade in, it, 24. 
Piece marks, i, 69. 
eee colours, i, 139. 

Pilaster cases, iii,75 
Pile carpets, 1, 265; fabrics, iti, 217. 
Pillow cases, i, 104, 107; ii, 14, 16. 
Pilot cloths, i, 53. 
Pinafores, ii, 115. 
Pine marten, i, 223. 
Pink tapes (fig.), ii, 239 
Pins, 4, 24 
Piper, fehiand costume for, 
Pipi 216, 
mg, i. 201, 
Plaid, Highland, it, 214, 215, 216. 
n and li weaves, combina- 
Plein celine “icing iii 
a r 9 18, 820, 
Piain aeons. “f ; oe ae 
Plain darning dingram Hi, 145. 
Plain muslins, uses of, i, 160. 
Plain nets, i, 18:; silk, i, 186; struc- 

ture of, i, 181. 

Plain or tab 


« INDEX 


Plate glass and mirrors, insur- 
ance of, iii, 

Plated hosiery goods, i, 210, 

Plumes, ii, 86. 

Plushes, i, 343, 

Point d'esprit nets, i, 185. 

Pointed paper, iii, 221. 

Points in buying, ii, 104. 

Points on insurance, ii, 44. 

Polar bear, i, 228. 

Polecat, i, 224. 

Policy, insurance, iii, 33, 33, 44. 

Poplin, i, 140; ii, 73. 

Postage of catalogues, iii, 160. 

Practical training, ii, 60, 70. 

Preparation of drapers’ cata- 
logues, iii, 159; of copy for adver- 
tisements, iii, 152. 

Pre-requisites of millinery, ii, 70. 

Press advertising, iii, 143. 

Press studs, ii, 252. 

Pressing muslins, i, 173. 

Prevention of Corruption Act, 
a ee 

Prices o | Carpets, i, 266; of cotton 

oods, i, 92; of electro and stereo 
blocks, iii, 152; of finishing cloths, 
1, 46; of lace, i, 203; of ladies’ and 
children’s underclothing, ii, 115; 
of linen goods, i, 109. 

Princess dress or tunic, ii, 125; 
petticoats, ii, 112. 

Principal and Agent, iii, 244. 

Print department, ii, 18; dressing- 
gown, il, 113; window, iti, 96. 

Printed Cotton Goods and Tex- 
tile Printing: Printed cotton 
cloths, i, 121; calico prints, i, x21; 
shirtings, cretonnes, zephyrs, dress 
cloths, muslins, gauzes, cambrics, 
delaines, voiles, chintz, i, 122; sati- 
net or sateen, moirette, drills, fus- 
tians, i, 123; textile printing, i, 123; 
resists and discharges, i, 124; direct 
printing, i, 125; makes of cloth, i, 
125; block printing, i, 1a5; perrotine 
machine, i, 126; the cylinder ma- 
chine, i, 126; preparation of the 
goods, woollens, cottons, &c., i, 127; 
preparation of the printing colour, 
1, 127; examples of printing, i, 128; 

-red pnnt with black stripes 
and white figure, stages 1, 2, 3, 
3, 128; stage 4, mixture of solutions 
A and B, i, 129; some special styles, 
i, 129; pi t colours, i, 129; ani- 
line black process, i, 130; Crepon 
style, i, 130; silk cramps, i, 131; 
conclusion, i, 131. 

Printed goods, 1, 14, iii, 96; sources 
of supply, i, 22; rib’ o if, 87 

Printers, instructions to, iii, 156. 

Printing ribbons, ti, go; tapestry 
ca warps, i, 256. 

Production, Centres of: Aberdeen 
combs), ii, 262; Africa, South 
ostrich feathers). ii, 85; Australia 
ostrich feathers), ii, 86; Austria 

hair a) gba ii, 263, 274; Bar- 

men (braids, lace), 1, 179 th ul, 

242; Basle (ribbons), ii, go; Batley 

(union and shoddy fabrics). 1, 43; 

Belfast (linens), 1, 22, 100, i, 12; 

ium (gloves, curtains, 

linens), it, 11, 22, 3 


; Belper 
I ). ii, 181; Bernau (velvets), 
1,94; Birmingham ms, busks, 
hairpins, pins, needles, trimmings), 
ii, 182, sg, 266; eyrar Say 

1, 33; Bolton cotton goods '. 
1, 33; Bradford (woollens and 
worsteds, ready-mades), 1, #2, 43, 
si, 181; Bristol (ready-mades).¢i, 93. 
fi 181; Bury (shirts, ehirti ings, cotton 


Fem Camb fee 
shirts, *. ‘Bs; Cape (cha 
ii, 77; Caudry (nets and lace) 

s8e, ti, 
ag7, ti, 73, 81; Coblentz (nets 


; Chemnitz (hosiery), i, : window bottom (fig. 
a et, eco 


| Sine inn (silks), ii, 923; Covent 


(velvets 


silke), i, 145, ii, 88; i) 
gloves), ii, gr; 


li, 933 ma 
Denton (hata), ii, 733 Derbyshire 
(tapes), ii, 242; Dewsbury (shoddy 
woollens), i, 42; Dulken (velvets), 
ii, 94; Dumbartonshire (prints), 1, 
a3; Dundee (linens), i, 100; Dun- 
fermline (linens), i, 22, 100; Edin- 
burgh (blouses, shirts, hosiery), i, 
23, i, 181; Egypt (cotton, ostrich 
feathers), i, ii, 85; Elberteld 
(printed ribbons), ii, go; Fischelm 
(velvets), ii, 94; France (hosiery, 
loves, linens, silks, Jace, felts, 
c.), i, 23, 138, 208, ii, rx, 13, 22, 31, 
80, 241; Germany (gloves, braids, 
thimbles, buttons, hosiery, lace, 
velvets, silks, ar &c.), i, 23 2 
179, ii, 11, 3%, 1, B41, 245, 2073 
Cire ow (coloured potted mus- 
lins, Madras curtains, lace curtains, 
ready-maden), i, 23, 179, 190, ii, 181; 
Gloucester (pins, needles, hairpins, 
cloths), i, 42, ii, 247, 248; Grenoble 


loves, press studs), i, 23, ii, 253; 
averhil] (ready-mades), ii, 181; 


Hawick (woollens, hosiery), i, 23, 
213, ii, 181; Holland (capen ii, 3413 
Huddersfield (woollens, serges), i, 
22, 42; Hungary (fancy uaeniep ii, 
11; Hyde (hats), ii, 73; Ireland 
(linens, lace, tapes), i, 22, 100, ti, 12, 
241; Italy (silks, straw plaits, &c.), 
i, 23, 138, it, 73; Japan (fine wraps, 
silks, straws 1, 23, Mi, 73. 1333 
Kirkcaldy (floorcloths, linens, lino» 
leums), i, 23, ti, 13; Lanark (hosiery), 
i, 23, 217; neashire (tapes: see 
Blackburn, Bolton, Bury, Mane 
chester, Preston, Rochdale), ii, 2413 
Langenberg (printed ribbons), ii, 
9°; s (carpets, mantles, ready- 
mades, woollens and worsteds), 
22, 23, 24, 100, ii, 181; Leek (silks, 
laces), i, 23, ii, 244; icester 
(hosiery, laces), i, 23, 218, is, 181, 
244; Loberich (millinery velvets), 
ii, 94; London (caps, hats, hosiery, 
mantles, ready-mades, shirts, silks, 
velvets, shapes, straw plaits, &c.), 
i, 23, 335. ti, 73, 83, 83, 180, 181; 
Lou hGeroud (hosiery), i, 23. 218, 
ii, 181; Luton (straw plaits, hats), 
i, 23. ii, 72, 76, 78, 81; Lyons (lace, 
silks, ribbons), i, 23, 146, 179. li, 90 
94; Macclesfield (silks), i, 23; Man- 
chester (coloured cottons, cotton 
goods, prints, ready-mades, vel- 
veteens), i, 23. ii, 22, 181; Middleton 
(hats), ii, 73; Milan (chips, ribbons), 
ti, 77. 93; Monza (ribbons), 11, 93; 
Mulhein (millinery velvets), 1, 94; 
Nottingham (lace, hosiery), 1, 23, 
179, 182, 186, 187, 190, it, 81, 98, 
181; Ocdt (millinery velvets). ti, 945 
Offenbach (millinery trimmi a. 
ii, 96; Paisley (carpets, threads), i, 
23 i, 7 Paris (gloves, lace, mil- 
linery, ) i 4, 187, ii, 83, 94; 
P (carpets, linen), ii, 13; Plauen 
(lace), i, 33. 179; St. Albans (ready- 
mades), ii, 181; St. Etienne(ribbons), 
i, 23% 11, go; St. Gall (laces), i, 23. 
179, 383; Stroud (fine cloths), 1, 
22, 43; Switzerland (lace, linen, 
muslin), i, 93, 166, 179, 18a, ti, 11; 


Varese (millinery silks), ii, 93; Wor- 
rshire (gloves), i, 23; zZ 
(millinery )» ti, ga. 


Profit, 
Profits, | Me 66; ladies’ outfitting, ii. 


170; insurance of, iii, 


Proportion of abnormal figure, 


ii, 238. 


Proportionate ecale for all sises, 
3 


ii, 

proostots lothing clubs, iii, 17. 
Prussian Bins eS ; 
Pufis, iii, 87; and d 


45. 
iii, 90; on 


sitan 


Punctuality in salesmen, iii, 186. 

Purchases books, iii, 164; journal, 
iii, 165; ledger, iii, 166. 

Pure Croydon finish, i, 94. 

Pure R cotton finish, i, 94. 

Purl, embroidery, ii, 141, 152. 

Ser ii, ti 98 
yjamas, i, 274; ii, 38, 39, 107. 

Pyrenees dressing jackets, prices 
of, ii, 116; lamb s-wool dressing- 
gown, prices of, ii, 116; b's 
wool gowns and jackets, ii, 113. 


Q 


Qualities of drapery goods, iii, 
aog; in yarns, iit, 212; of ostrich 
feathers, ii, 85; of threads, iii, 124. 
uality and price, iti, aro. 
uality in carpets, i, 255; in cloth, 
iii, 2113 effects of weave on, iii, 215. 

Quality in finishing, i, 7a; iii, 218; 
in textile fibres, iii, 211; in worsted 
yarns, iii, 228. 

Quality of silk yarns, grades of, 
i, 228. 

‘*Queen, The”’, iii, 138; advertising 
rates in, iil, 142. 

Suilte ec i, 187. : 
uilts, 1, 91, ii, 16; alhambra, chintz- 
covered, down, honeycomb, toilet, 
i, 93) ii, 21; prices of, i, 93. 


R 


Rabbit, i, 232. 

Raccoon, i, 233. 

Raffia cloth, ui, 73. - 
Raglan overcoat, ii, 204; fig 21, ii, 


20 

Railway, cash, iii, 79. 

Railways Bill (1912), 11, 13. 

Rainproof coats, ii, 181; garments, 
il, 42. - : 

Raising and cropping, 1, 40. 

Range of carpet frames, 1, 254; 
of haberdashery, 11. 34. 

Rates, insurance of, in, 39. 

Rates and taxes, iii, 267. 

Rates of advertising. See ddver 
tising. : ; 

Raw materials of carpets, 1. 245 

Ready-made department, 1, 11, u, 
176, 181; sources of supply, i, 23, 
ti, 181; turnover, 1, 177. | 

Ready-to-wear skirts, u, 42. 

Real and imitation furs, i, 236, 


2 e 
Real chinchilla, i, 22s. 
Recording flushes of warp and 
weft, iii, 222. 2. 
Recovery of debts, iti, 247, 269. 
Red fox,i, 23. 
Red Lion Court, 1, 5. : 
Reducing width on skirt, ii, 132. 
Reed rake in cloths, i, ar iil, 213. 
Reefer jacket, ii, 200; hg. 16, u, 


{ 
Refers, girls’, ii. 46 
Reeling silks, 1, 133. 
Reference house, 1, 199. 
Regattas, ii, 19. . 
Regimental tartans, ii, 237. 
Register, cash, iii, its 
Regularity a quality in yarns, 


ill, 922. 


Regulation of silk designs, i, 153. , 
Reine i a 


deer gloves, ii, 3:. 
Religious uses of muslins, i, 162. 
Remodelling furs, i, 241. 

Rent, insurance of, iii, 3. 
Representation in wholesale 
trade, i, s8; in woollen and 


orated trades, i, 
Representative ourtacenip in fire 
neue for dissecting cloths, 

2 
Resists and diecharges, i, 124 


INDEX 


Resourcefulness in business, iii, | 

190. 

Restaurant fittings, iii, 68. 

Restoring old embroidery, ii, 1 

Retail Drapery Business, ii, “35 

Retail Drapery Trade Organiza- 
tion, iii, 3-27. 

Retail manufacture of silk, i, 


155- 
Retail millinery, ii, 68, 74, 75. 
Retting flax, i, 
Returns, monthly, ii, 57; weekly, 


li, 58. 
Returns and allowance book, iii, 


166. 

Returns book for goods on appro- 
bation, iii, 174. 

Returns in 

Reydt, ii, 94. 

Ribbed vests, ii, 114. 

Ribbon puff, iii, 112. 

Ribbons, 1i, 28, 87; widths, cost- 
ing, lengths of pieces, Coventry 
measures, ii, 87; narrow, fancy, it, 

> imprime sur chaine, printed, ii, 

90; centres of production, ti, 91; 

shot silk, various silks, satin and 

velvet, ii, 91; centres of production, 
ii, 92. 

Riding breeches, ii, 192; fig. 11, ii, 


rapery, iii, 166. 


I 

Rigging cloths, i, 78. 

Ring opossum, i, 226. 

Robertson tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, seat, connected families, ii, 


235. 
Robes, i, 114, 168. 
Robes and dresses of silk, i, 150. 
Rock opossum, i, 226, 
Ronsdorf, ii, go. 
Rope stitch, embroidery, ii, 146. 
Rose tartan, badge, crest, motto, 
1, 235. 
Ross tartan, badge, crest, motto, | 
seat, ii, 235; connected families, it, | 


2730. 
Rough Peruvian cotton, i, 86; ii, 


234. 

Route book, iii, 173. 

Royal tartans, i, 237. 

Rucking stitch, i, 201. 

Ruffle, seamless, ii, 134. 

Ruffiing, i, 202. 

Rug department, i, 21. 

Rule for satin weave, iii, 215; 
of weaving, in, 218. 

Rules for customers, i, 35. 

Rush, u, 73; hoods, ii, 8:. 

Russia, woollen cloths for, i, 75; 
worsted cloths for, i, 76. 

Russian mink, i, 224; sable, i, 223. 


S finish, i, 94. 
S.B. Chesterfield, ii, 203; lounge 
jacket, ii, 197; morning coat, i, | 


200. 

Saargemund, ii, 94. l 
able, ii, 43; Russian, i, 223; class | 
of imitations, i, 236. 

Sachteln, ii, 94. 

Safety pins, ti, 248. 

St. Albans, ii, 18:1. | 

St. Etienne, ii, go. 4- 

St. Gall, i, 23, 179, 1832. 


Sale of Goods Act. iii, 237, 2399! 
Sales, ii, 65: bargain, ae 493 day | 
of, : 


booking iti, 175; dissection o 
iti, us ledgers, 11, 176; systems, 
ii, 168; of specialities, 111, 190. 
Salesmanship: The art of : 
manship, iii, 185; courtesy, iti, 185; 
fruthfamness in business, ui, 186; 
punctuality, iii, 18; conversation 
among assistants, iti, 187; 
to customers, iii, 187; memory, 
iti, 187; trade atudy, tit, 188; drapery 
exhibitions, iii, 188; study ' 
ges, iii, 188; customers 
iti, 268; attention to cus- 


ea 


sore 


227 
re ee So heal a 


energy, iii, 189; obstacles no ex- 

cuse for failure, iii, 190; speciali- 

ties, ui, 190; loyalty, it, 191; deal- 

ing with dissatisfied customers, iii, 

192; mail orders, iii, 193; character 

and personality, iii, 193; showing 

the goods, iii, 945 serving custo- 

mers, ili, 195; self-control, iii, 195; 

salesmanship in furs, i, 24a, in 
haberdashery, ii, 278. 

Salesmen, i, 84; carpet, i, 266. 

Samples, i, 31; buying from, i, 9s. 

Sateen lining, ii, 19. 

Satin fabrics, 1, 140, ii, a5; ribbons, 
ii, 87; stitch, ii, 144; underskirts, 
ii, 112; weave, i, 141, ifi, anq. 

Satinet, printed, i, 123. 

Saxony, i, 39; suitings, i, 58. 

Scale of elastic widths (fg.). ii, 243; 
of sizes for hooks and eyes (fig.), 
ii, 251; hooks and loops (fig.), ii, 


2§I. 
Scarfs, ii, 28, 48; knitted, i, ar6. 
Scheme of advertising, iti, 138. 
School aqutfits, 11, 47. 
Science of Cutting. See Cutting, 
The Science of. : 
Scientific Dress Cutting. See 
Dress Cutting, Scientific. 
Scissors, ii, 139. | 
Scotch carpets, i, 249. 
Scotland, worsteds for, i, 75. 
Scots law, iii, 269~76. 
Sea-island cotton, i, 86. 
Sea otter, i, 228. 
Seal, hair, i, 231. 
Seal furs, i, 231, ii, 43; imitation, 


i, 237 

Season catalogues, preparing, 
i, 1S. 

Seasons for drapery advertising, 
Il, 147. 

Seats bor assistants, iii, 78, 261. 

Sebnitz, Germany, ii, 83. 

Secret commissions, iti, 7, 245- 

Sectional measures, ii, 1 

Self-control in business, iii, 195. 

Selling furs, i, 242. 

Semi-trimmed millinery, ii, 7a. 

Sequestration, iti, 272. 

Sequins, ii, 

Serge, i, 52; 11, 26, 98, 99; embroidery, 
ii, 142; walking suits, prices of, 11, 
102. 

Serges, i, 10, 44; high-grade, i, 51; 
where supplied, ii, 1 

Series of advertisements, iii, 162. 

Serpentines, i, 55. 

Serving customers, iti, 195. 

Sewing cotton threads, ti, 246; silks, 
ii, 181; threads, ti, 244. 

Shantung silks, ii, 73, 97. 98; imita- 
tion, ii, 1 

Shapes, ii, 73, 8:. 

Sharps (needles), ii, 249. 

Shawls, ii, 114; prices of, ii, 116; 
knitted, i, 215. 


| Sheeting, prices of bleached, i, 92; 


grey, i, 92; twill, i, 92. | : 
Sheetings, cotton twill. i, 88; linen, 
i, 102; longcloth, i, 88; yarns of, iti, 


225. 

Sheets, i, 88. ii. 16; cotton bleached, 
i, Qa; linen, ii, 13; twill, 1, 92. 

Shell tucking, i. 202. | 

Shetland homespun, ti, 180. — 

Shields, corset, ii, ass; dress, ti, 2§9; 
garment, 1, 261. 

Shipping. worsted and woollen 
cloths for, i, 74. a 

Shirt pearl buttons, 1, 267. : 

Shirting. cotton, ii, r7; printed, 1, 
122. 

Shirts, men’s, ii, 99. 181. 

Shirts, Nightshirts, and Pyjamas: 
The cutting of a shirt, i, 269; mea- 

methods 


2.28 | INDEX 


). i, a7a3 cuff (fig. 6). i, 793 pies in dow, i = 107; underclothing aauiree i, 29g. 
Shite at fig. 7), i, 27a; front bod ie iii, x | acs ff, retail business, ii, 59; ware- 
(fig. 8), i, 273; power-machine fac- Silent acm of orca ly 33 pea 
ory. mctho s, i, 273; proportions of Silesia linings, ii, 1 Staffordahire, tapes manufactured 
de up, i, #74; men’s shirts, | Silk, ii, 99, 106, iii, ats analysis of, . 
i, saa; be shirts, 1, 2743 plain or | iii, 934; artificial, i, 64, 148, iii, 229; Staircase. main, iii, 78. 
angie woke shinee i, 2743 night-| boot and shoe laces, it, 24 2443 depart- wn plates of shop front, iii, 47, 
— 4 2743 Same boys’ and amen (retail), ii, a4, (wholesale), i, 
8, li, 116; gauzes, ii, 96; Stamping of artificial flowers, ii, 
Shoddy,. i, Ss centres of manufac- glact ii, 97; hore, men's, i, a1a;| 8a. 
ture, 1, 43; what it is, iii, 227. 187, 91; linings, ii, 181; | Standard finishes, i, 94; sizes of 
oo nae gb ate mechiine or tulles, i, 186; ribbons, thimbles, ii, 254; skirt, ii, 130; 
anche for retail drapery, ii, 5;{| ii, 87; millinery, ii, 91; serges, ii, 181; | | widths of silks, 1, 152. 
mnery: ii, 75; ladies’ outfitting, sheeting, embroidery, ti, 14a; stock- | Stands for windows, i ili, 4, 122. 
6% ings, i, 208; umbrella covers, ii, | Star tapes, ii, 239. 
Shop itting: Shop fronts, i iii, 46; | 254; woven underwear, i ii, a9; wraps, ; Statement of workroom, ii, ga. 
shop front °. 1, iii, 46; brass front, it, 425 yarns, iii, 228. Stationery, ii, 36. 


Statutory oration of shop 


iii, 46; lobby floor, 7 7; soffit of Sper: -— cotton fabrica, analysis | Statute galloons, ii, 
lobby, i door and doorway, ey 
ti a8 and shape of windows, silk and satin millinery fabrics, hours, iii, 8, 260. 
;,, facia, ay. vo ont Noe i in| ii, gr. Stem-stitch, ii, 143. 
eae iii, nt No. 3, iii, Silke, i, 133-55; embroidery, ii, 35; | Stereo blocks for advertisements, 
go; stall eae a 50; lobby floor, furnishing, Il, 22. iii, 151; cost of, iii, 12. 
ni, 50; soffit, iii, 53; doors, iii, sr; | Silver fox, i, 299. Stereotype, iii, 162. 
windows, i lii, §2; ueand puindow, iil, Sinclair tartan, badge, crest, motto, | Stewart tartan, badge, crest, motto, 
52; tacia, iii, 53; first -class front, | seat, ii, 2 connected families, ii, sf. 
a. 54; design (plate), tii, 54; floors, Single-be linen sheets, ii, 13. Sticks for umbrellas and sun- 
iii, 55; doorway and doors, iii, 55; | Single coral stitch, ii, 147. shades, ii, 285, 288, ago. 
facia, iii, 56; windows, iii, 57; arca e aie of retail drapery business, | Stiff nets, i, 1 
front, iii, We ane is gat iii, 58; ii, 4. Stiletto, ii, 149. 
interior No. 1, iii, 58; plan of sh Size of catalogues, iii, 159. Stock, i, 26, 80, 97, 174; ti, 20, 29, 30, 


interior, iti, 2 walla iii, 60; mil- | Sizes of cords, peri-lusta (fg. _ 45, 45. 305, 113, 3X4, 1663 i, 335 
linery and blouse department, iii, | flannel silk (fig.), linen floss (fig 
60; corset and underclothing de- | ii, 245; of hosiery, i, 211; children’s Stockings, | ladies’ and girls’, i, 208, 
partments, iii, 60; counters, i, 61; | and girls’ hosiery, i, 2113 men and ti, 30; silk, i, 208; lisle, 1, 209; men's, 
counter case, iii, 61; display table, boys: hose, i, 213; juvenile suits, i, i, 212; men ‘sand boys’, i, 213; High- 
iii, 61; privacy, iii, 61; desks or 133 boys’ and youths’ suits, i, 11; land, ii, arg, 215, 216, 217. 
offices, iii, 62; manager's and men’s suits, i, 11; overcoats, i, 11; | Stone marten, 1, 223. 
cashier's offices, iii, 62; lace and | _trousérs, i, 11; umbrellas, ii, 284. Storage of furs, i, 242. 
flowers, fancy goods, and haber- |} Skean-dhu, Highland, ii, 214, 215, Stow, John, i, 4. 

departments, sm Ox : gloves, 216. Straw goods, i, 23; plaits, ii, 80. 
handkerchiefs, hosiery, and woollen | Skene tartan, crest, motto, con-| Straws, ii, 73; foreign, ii, 73; home 
departments, iii, 64; display tables, nected families, ti, 236. suppl), ii, 77; foreign supply, ii. 78. 
iii, 64; overhead rails, iti, 64; window | Skirt bottoms, braids for, ii, 242. Structural defects in woollen 
enclosures, iii, 64; high-class in-  Skirt-cutting, principles of, ii, 128;| cloths, i, 71; in warp laces, i, 180. 
teriors, iii, 65; isposition of the ron steeds ii, 129; umbrella or | Structure and design of woollen 


floors, iii, 65; a and costumes, | _ bell, ii, 1 and worsted fabrics, t, 46; Brussels 
iii, 6 ry show room (plate), | Skirts, ii, 3. ready-to-wear, li, 42. carpets, i, 252; Wilton carpets, i, 
ili, eb: counters and show cases, | Skunk, i, 226; skunk class imitation, ass; Kidderminster or Scotch 
iti, 66; floor of millinery, iii, 67; i, 23%. carpets, i, 250. 


ladies’ ‘and children’ s underclothing, Sleeve, bishop, ii, 127; coat, ii, 127; | Structure of wool, i, gr of satin, i, 
iii, 67; wall fittings, iii, 67; coun-; dress, ii, 126; leg-of-mutton, ii, 1273 141; of plain net, i, 1 

ters and show cases, ii, 68; blouse —_ measuring length of (fig.), 11, 186, Studs, press, ii, 252. 

department, in, 68; furs depart- Slip tickets in windows, ii, 87 nis in advertisements, ii, 64; iii, 
ment, iti, 68; sot call iit, ps iia Sale li, 168. 155. 

yallery, iii, 69; gallery wing ; Small wares, ii, 33 See Haber- | Success in the trade, ii, 101. 
mantles and costumes (plate), a dashery. Suéde gloves, ii, 31. 

70; ground-floor departments, ui, Smooth Peruvian cotton, i, 86. Suit lengths, i, 10, 82. 


713 umbrellas, iii, 71; boot depart- Snail-trail stitch, il, 148. Suitability of furs, i, 242. 
ment, iti, 72; fittings, fitting chair Soap agents in waterproofing, i,66, } Suitings, 1, 58 
and mirror, iii, 72; show cases, Societies and clubs, iii, 252. Suits, ii, 99; flannel, serge, &c., 
types of show case, iii, 73; counter , Socks, or half hose, i, 212; lisle, i, prices of, i, 102; boys’ and youths’, 
case and counter (plate), ili, 73; | 212. 1, t1, £2; juvenile, 1, 12, 22; men’s, 
counter, iii, 73; the glass counter, | Soffit of lobby, iii, 48, 51. i, 11, 12. 
ili, 73; centre cases, iti, 74; wall Soft furnishings department, ii, | Sunday closing. iii, 8. 
cases, iti, 74; umbrella cases, iti, 75; | a1; window, in, 105. Sunshades, ii, 34, 286, 
pilaster cases, iii, 7§; doorway Somaliland ostrich, ii, 86. Supports, lace collar, ti, 263. 
cases, 7 75; doorway cases, i, 75; Sorting furs, i, z Suretyship, iii, 245; or caution, iii, 
eral accessories, iti, 76; window Sources of Supply. See Produc-| | 271. 
ttings, iti, 76; standards, i iti, 76; | tion, Centres Of. Suspenders, ii, 256. 
brackets (plate), iti. over-coun- | South Africa, it, 8 Sutherland tartan, badge, crest, 
ter fitting (plate), iti, 78; minor | Spain, worsted cloths for, i, 76. motto, warcry, seat, ii, 236; con- 
fittin ii, 78; main staircase, iii, | Spengics. ii, 141. nected families, ii, 237. 
#i | Iift, iii, 79: cash desk, iii. 79; ' Special sales, ii, 64. Swansdowyn, prices of, i, ga. 
eg kt iii, 79; cash railway, | Specialists, window, iti, 84; fancy | Swathes, ii, 168. 
a 79; lighting. ii, 79; electric! window, iti, 108. Swing tickets on goods, i, 78. 


Specielives: buying, i, 96; sale of, | Swiss lace, i, 23, 179, ii, 2a; muslin, 
ayia cainrsidery cots 
= islization in wholesale busi- , Sylko embroidery cotton, 1, = 
peels i, 6 System Df nembe tag cotton th 
Shop Hours Act, iii, 8, 260. Specials in corsets, ii, 1353 in um- ii, 246; of trade discounts, iii, soo. 
Shor silt ribbons, ii, 91. Has, ii, 297. Systems, Cutting, ii, 189-208. 
ar coats, ii, 98; prices of, cers, knitted, i, 214. 
Solanine quality in fibres, iti, a1. 
Showing apes ii, bad Spiral yarn. i, wn T 
Showrooms, ii, Split stitch, ii. 1 
Shrinking, fects « of i, i, 67; London, | Sporran, Highland, ii, 314, 
i, 68; i, 68; woollens, i, 67; | Sporting coats, prices of, ii, 108; | Table linen, i, 13. q2. 10g, 106, 1333 
worstada, 4 1, 7. jacket, ii, 199. 


ting, in, 80; heating and ven- 
‘ tion, iti, 81; “ steaming” . itt, 82. 
Shop fittings for men’s outfitting, 








13. 32. 
Sideboard covers, i, 106. Sports coats, ti, 18:1. Table of dreasmaker's alewence™: ti, 
Sides of dreae- ae meow tii, Spots 2 i, 128, se s3. of muslin fabrics, i, 163. of 
933 print wintlow, ii, 97; 97; drapery Spun silk, i; 138; iii, aa9. woollen cloths, i, 4s. 
window, iii, 103; soft-fu Square-chain stitch, ii, 147. Tabulated list of furs, i, ss:. 


Tacking stitch, i, aor. 


Taffeta ribbon, ii, 8, 9. 

Taffetas, i, 139. ‘ 

Tagal, ii, 76. 

Tailoring aa gs mee ladies’, ii, 
423 men’s, Bespoke Depart- 
ment. 


Taking over stock, iii, 207. 
Tambour frame, ii, 148; work, ii, 


15% 
Tape bundles, ii, 241; measures, ii, 


254. 

Tapes, ii, 239, 240; standard makes, 
ii, 2413 where made, ii, 241. 

Tapestries, ii, 22. 

Tapestry carpets, i, 255. 

Tapestry crewel, ii, 139. 

Tartans: Abercrombie, Armstrong, 
Baird, Barclay, Brodie, Bruce, 
Buchanan, ii, 218; Cameron, Cam- 
eron of Erracht, Cameron of Loch- 
iel, Campbell, ii, 219; Campbell 
of Cawdor, Cam bell of Loudon, 
of Strachur, Chisholm, Colquhoun, 
Cranston, ii, 220; Crawford, Cumin, 
Cunningham, Dalzell, Davidson, 
Douglas, Drummond, Dunbar, n, 
221; Dundas, Elliot, Erskine, Far- 

uharson, Ferguson, Forbes, it, 222: 

raser, Gordon, Graham, Grant, 
ii, 223; Gunn, Hay, Home, Ken- 
nedy, Lamond, ii, 224; Leslie, Lind- 
say, Macalister, Macalpin, Mac- 
arthur, Macaulay, MacBean, Mac- 
Beth, Macdonald, ii, 225; Mac- 
donald of Ardnamurchan, Macdon- 
ald of Clanranald, ii, 226; Mac- 
donald of Glencoe, Macdonnell of 
Glengarry, Macdonnell of pink Vp 
Macdougall, Macduff, ii, 227; Mac- 
ewan, Macfarlan, Neer livray, 
Macgregor, ii, 228; acinnes, 
Macintosh, Macintyre, i, 229; 
Mackay, Mackenzie, Mackinnon, 
Maclachlan, ii, 230; Maclaren, 
Maclean, Macleod, Maclennan, ii, 
231; Macmillan, Macnab, Mac- 
naughton, Macnicol, Macneil, ii, 
232; Macphee, Macpherson, Mac- 


INDEX 


Tinting flowers, ii, 82. 
Tissue d’éponge, ii, 99. 
Toilet covers, i, 1, ii, 16; linen, i, 133 


quilts, prices of, i, 93. 
POEs of window, 111, 98, 106, 107, 
118, 


Toques, ii, 81. 

Torchon lace, i, 189; ii, 28. 

id arns, iii, 226. 
owels, i, 93, 107; 33, 14, 1§, 16. 

Trade affa a, Fh 15. ais 

Trade and turnover, ii, 177. 

Trade conditions, i, 175; debts of 
married women, iii, 12; develop- 
ment in hosiery, i, 207; discounts, 
iii, 200; problems, iii, 10; study, iii, 
188; technics, i, 151; terms, i, 81. 

Trade in Britain, fur, i, 220. 

Trade papers, advertising in, 11i, 137. 

Trade terms used by advertising 
draughtsmen, iii, 161. 

Trading on a capital of £1000, iii, 


202, 

Training of assistants, ii, 60, 269; 
111, 188 

Transfer of insurance, iti, 208, 268; 
of property, iti, 240. 

Travellers, i, 28, 84. 

Traycloths, i, 91, 106. 

Trews. Sce Highland Costume and 
Clan Tartans. 

Trimmed embroidery, ii, 108; mil- 
Jinery, ii, 45, 71. 

Trimming of underwear, ii, 104. 

Taraalngs, men’s outfitting, ii, 
101%. 

Trimmings department, i, 20; ii, 33. 

Tropical suitings, ii, 180 

Trousers, i, 11; measures for, ii, 187; 
syStem, ii, 190; adaptation to cor- 
pulency, ii, 191. 

Trousseay, ii, ro§. 

Truck Acts, ili, 16, 263 

True double cloths, i, 217. 

Truthfulness in business, iii, 186. 

Tubes for umbrellas, ii, 292. 

Tubular pillows, ii, 16. 

Tubular stitching, i, 202. 

Tulle shapes, ti, 8:. 


uarrie, ii, 2333, Macrae, Matheson, | Tulles, i, 186. 


Menzies, Morrison, Munro, ti, 234; 


Murray, Ogilvie, Robertson, Rose, , 
Skene, | 


Ross, ii, 235; Sinclair, 
Stewart, Sutherland, 1, 236; royal 
and tancy, ii, 237; regimental, n, 


237- ‘ 
Tasmanian opossum, |, 226. 
Taxes, insurance for, 13), 39. 
Teacloths, i, 91, 106; 11, 15. 

Tea gowns, ii, 41, 113, 167. 
Tearoom, ii, 48; iii, 69. 
Technical instruction, ii, 7o. See 

Training of assistants. 

Tenancy, iii, 265. ; 
Tenants, rights and duties of, 

ii, 26 5 
Tentering i, 68. ; 

Terms of employment, iti, 257. 
Terry, i, 105; tabrics, iii, 217. 
Tests for fibres, fabrics, dyes, &c., i, 

$9 60, Gr, 64, 67, 1115 i, 2443 111, 228, 

230, 231, 232. | 
Texas cotton, 1, 86. 

Textile fabrics, embroidery, ii, 142. 

Textile printing. See Printed cot- 
ton goods. ss 

‘*The Draper ”’, 111, 137. 

‘*The Draper's Record’, iii, 137. 

“Phe Paisley Thread ”’, ii, 246. 

Thicknesses of fancy cords (fig.), ii, 


Thimbies, embroidery, ii, 139; stan- 
dard sizes (fig.), ti, 254 

Thread, cotton, ii, 246; hand-sewing, 
ii, 246; machine-rxewing, ii, 247. 

Threads, embroidery, 1i, 139; mea- 
suring, iii, 223; silk, iti, aa9, 

muses ply carpet, i, ago. 


Throwing silks, i, 1 
Tickets, window, Pe A 379; tii, 85, 
» 80T, ily 


Tie-wire for windows, iii, 118. 
Ties, ii, 38; knitted, i, 216; lace, ii, 28 


Tunics, ti, 125. 

Turkish towels, i, 107; li, 16, 

Turnover, ii, 37. 57. 58, 66. 

Tuscany mil spt goods, ii, 78. 

Tweed coat and skirt, prices of, 11, 
102; Wraps, it, 42. 

Tweeds, i, 77; 11, 98 

Twill, cotton, i, 88; prices of. i, 923 
sheetings, 1, 88, 103, 111, 225; weaves, 
i, 88, 140, tit, 214. 

Twills, broken, 1, 140; iii, 214; serge, 


1, 44. 
Twotold yarns, i, 47; ili, 224. 
Two-gait curtains, i, 193. 
Two-ply carpets, i, 250. 
Type for advertisements, ii, 157. 


U 


Ulsters, girls’, ii, 46. 

Umbrella department, i, a1, ii, 34, 
ili, 713 Cases In, ili, 75. 

Umbrella or bell skirt, ii, 133. 

Umbrellas: Introductory, ii, 280; 
use of umbrellas, ii, 280; mark 
of royalty, King Coffee's um- 
brella, as a rain shelter, ii, 281; 
parasols, ii, 281; coach umbrella, 
li, 282; Jonas Hanway, ii, 282; 
kinds and classes of umbrellas, ii, 
283: ladies’ umbrellas, ii, 283; 
frames, first quality, second quality, 
ii, 283; third quality, ii, 284; sizes, 
ii, 284; covers, silk, mixture cloths, 
ii, 283; cotton covers, ii, 285; sew- 
ing of covers, ii, 285; sticks, 11, 285; 
handles, ii, 285; sunshades, ii, 286; 
frames, first quality, second quality, 
change es, ni, 286; sizes, 11, 
287; covers, ii, 387; change covers, 
ii, 267; sticks, ii, 288; handles, ii, 


22/9 


288; gentlemen's umbrellas, ii, 
frames, first quali spoken pled 
third quality, ii, 289; covers, ii, af: 
silk and mixture covers, ii 
mercerized cotton covers, ii, 290; 
sticks, ii, 290; woods for sticks, ii, 
291; handles, ii, 292; tubes, ii, aga; 
maids’ umbrellas, 1i, age; children's 
umbrellas and pane fi, 2923 
first class, second class, third class, 
ii, 293; sunshades oc Perea il, 
293} Bigs, ii, 293; specials, ii, 
Undertlothing 1g, 16, 19, i, 
45, 67, 103; department, iii, 61; 
window, iii, 120, 
Underskirts, ii, 41, 122, 167; knitted, 
i, 2143 prices of, ii, 116, 
Undervests, knitted, i, 214. 
Underwear, ii, 29, 115, 166. 
Undischarged bankrupts, iii, ass, 


27. 
Unfair restrictions on trading, iii, 
26. 


Union down, i, 57; woollen cloths, i, 
40; varieties of, i, 40; centres 
manufacture, i, 42. 

United States, worsted cloths for, 


1, 76, 
' Unpacking, ii. 9. m 
Untrimmed millinery, ii, 45. 
' Upholstery workroom, 11, 54. 
Urquhart tartan, badge, crest, 
motto, ii, 237, 
Uses of plain muslins, i, 160; of silks, 
i, 149; of umbrellas, ii, 


V 


V-neck nightgowns, ii, 106. 

Valencias, ii, 180. a 

Valenciennes lace, i, 189; ni, 28. 

Valuation of cloths, iii, 209. 

Value, ii. 62; of advertising, tii, 1 32 
of finishing, i, 46, iii, 218; of silks, 
i, 152. - 

Varieties or gloves, ii. 274. 

Vegetable fibres in wools, i, 62; 
lil, 233. 

Veilings, 1. 194. 

Veining flowers, i1, 83. 

Velours, ii, 73, 80 

Velvet, i, 143, ii, 25, ili, 217; embroi- 
dery, ii, 142; ribbon, 11, 87, 90; 
wraps, ti, 42. - 

Velveteen, i, 89; 11, 253 111, 217. 

Velvets, i, 143, 11, 181; millinery, 11, 92. 

Venetian cloths, ii, 18x. 

Ventilating rails, iii, 47, 54. 

Ventilation, iti, 81. 

Vestings, ii, 1 

Vests, 11, 38; cutting systems cor, ii, 
194; measures for, i, 187; styles of, 
ii, 198; provision for corpulency, ii, 
195; Highland costume, 1, 214. 

Vicunas, i, 50; imitation, i, 50, 77, 
ii, 180. 

Virginian fox, i, 230. 

Voiles, i, 90, ii, 19; muslin, i, 162; 
printed cotton, 1, 124. 


W 


Waist measures, divisions of, ii, 


120. 

Waistcoats, knitted, i, 2:6. 

Wall fixtures, iti, 60 

Wallaby, 1, 226. 

Walsall. ii, 18:1 

Warehouse organization, 1, 9; work, 
1, 174. 

Warchousing muslin, i, 173; wool- 
lens and worsteds, 3, 77., 

Warp ends. Flushing, ii, 214. 

Ww lace, i, 179; varieties, i, 180; 
widths and uses, i, 180. 

Warp streaks, i, 71. — 

Warps, binding, i, s52; economizing 
carpet, 1, 255; printing tapestry 

carpet, , 256. 


230 


Warfention in fire insurance, iii, 
Wat roof ocats, f, x0; ii, 18. ,, 
mek i alnming ays- 


Waeeprenng. i, 68; 

% 66; wextoas palate for, 1, 66; 
s teats for, &. 

Waterprodie, ii, 4. 

Waves, i, 

Weave, iti, ara; twill and 
fancy, iii, arg; satin or en twill, 
i, 19m, ili, ae : 

Weavitig a fadtor in costs of fabrics, 
it, 2 

Weaving ¢garpet, i, 2533 


chenille, i, ag93 figures, fii, 214; 
marrow asilke, 1, 245; patent Axmin- 
ster carpet, i, 961; satin, i, 140; silk 
twills, i, 140; silks, i, 139; tapestry 


ca i, a 
Webbing, elastic, ii. 293. 
weekly cards, t, 8; halfholiday, 


Weekly illustrated papers, adver- 
Sarma 3 in, HI, 13%. 

Weft-flushed satin, iii, a1. 

Weighting and filling, i, 58. 

Weighting woollen and worsted 


2 % ce ¥ 
Weights of woollen cloths, i, 57; of 
worsted cloths, i, 57, 75 
**Weldon’s Journals’, iii, 
advertising rates in, iii, 142. 

Welsh flannels, ii, 17. 
West of England efotha, i, 10, 


cotton industry, i, 85; raw cotton, 


the priocipal kinds and qualities of 
cotton, i, 85; Sea-island. £ tian, 
New Orleans, _ Brazil, exas, 


Mobile, Rough Peruvian, Smooth 
Peruvian, Indian, i, 86; counts, i, 
; cotton manufacture, i, 
er lene an dths and 
i, 87; lon 8, 1, 87; wi a 
uses of longcloths, i, 88; twills, i. 
88; sheetings, i, 88; dimity, jean, 
drill, duck, fustians, and cords, i, 
89; velveteen, i, 89; corduroy, i, 89; 
diaper, muslin, i, 90; muslin, | 
nainsook, lawns, voile, leno, i, 90; | 
crepe. 1. 91; muslins for expert ee 
91; fancy muslins, i. 91; figured 
whitc goods, 1, 91; teacloths, tray- | 
cloths, glasscloths, i, 91; ranges of 
dari i, ga; grey calicoes, mediums, | 
igh - grade mediums, heavy | 
bleached calico, soft longcloth, | 
medium longcloth, Egyptian long- 
cloth, cotton twill, heavy bleached 
twill, grey sheeting, bleached 
sheeting, twill sheetings. bicached 
cotton sheets, twill bleached cotton | 
sheets, bleached drill, duck, jean, | 
swansdown, dimity, muslins, nain- 
sook, i, gz; cambric, jaconets, lawn. 
madapollam, batiste, mercerized 
lawn, Madras musilins, towellings, 
diaper towellings, hon b | 
towellings, toilet quilts. honey- ' 
comb i, 93; filling and 


q 
finishing. i, 93; filling. i. 93; finishes 
i, oi standard finishes, pure 
backfilled i 


% 


ee nee 


R 1 


Croydon finish, filled Croydon 
tae Irish finish, S ag B | 
nm ° ™, 3, ; nton 
finish, China finishes, i, 95; buying ; 
white cotton goods, i, 95; methods 
of buying, i, 9g; forward buying. | 
i, 96; or credit trading, 1, 96; | 
keeping stock, i, 97; cracks, reed- | 


330: | 


White cotton goods, i. 13; t : 





86; | 
87; calico, ' 


petticoats, ii, soa. 
aale dieplay, "Grenouse 


Work, f, 3- 

Wholesale firms, insurance for, 
att, 

Wholesale glover, ii, #77. 

bt ey millinery, ii, 68. 
holesaie warehouse, dealing 
with, ii, 6a. 


Width of hack, ui, 186. 
Widths ang lengths of mlaiin, i. 
be ths and styles of felt carpets, 
Widths and uses of warp lace,’ 


i, 3 
Widths of galloons, ii, 243; of long- 
cloth, i, #8; muslina. i, 91; 0 
. Tmbbons, 1i, 87; of sheetings, i, 88; 
of tapes, ji, 239, 240; of woollen 
cloths, i, 57; of worsted cloths, i, 57. 
Wilton carpets, i, 251; structure of, 
1,2 265. 
Wincey, ii, 106. 
Winding-up Companies, ii, 252. 
Window draperies, i, 1 
Window Dressing: window display 
to-day, iii, 83; objects of window 
dressing, iii, 83; general rules, iii, 
3; American style, iii, 84; window 
ialists, iii, 84; colour and tickets, 
‘in, 85; colour harmony, ii, 85; in- 
harmonious colours, 1i,*8s5;  har- 
moniouscolours. iii, 85; ‘‘all-colour' 
windows, iti, 86; tickets, iii, 86; slip 
tickets, iti, 87; descriptive tickets. 
ii, 87; puffs, ni, 87; puff 1 (fig. 1). 
iii, 87; puff 2 he. a). iti, 88; puff ; 
(fig. 3), iti, 88; puff 4, iii, 88; 
111, 89; drapes, iii, 893 draped 
(fig. fi ij, 89; pleated drapes, ii, 
89; alternative drape (fig. 6), iti, 90; 
various puffs and drapes, iii, 90; 
drapes on rods, iii, 913 puffs in win- 
dow bottom (fig. 7), 111, 91; drapes 
(fig. 8), iti, 9x; fan drape, tii, 91; fan 
drapes (fig. 9), iii, g2; a dress-goods 
window, ii, 923 rag Aa method, iii, 
92; sides, iii, 93; a display of dress 
goods (fig. 10), iti, 93; floor, tii, 93; 
stands (fig. 11), iti, 9g; draping over 
stands, iii, 95; dressing a print win- 
dow, iii, 96; printed goods, fii, 96; 
print window, ili, 96; top, iii, 96; 
sides, iti, 97; a display of print 
goods (fig. 12), iii. g7; alternative 
top of window (fig. 13), iii, 98; the 
floor, iii, 99; another method of 
dressing floor, iii, 99; dressing the 
floor of window (fig. 14), iii, 100; 
household drapery goods window, 
ili, 100; general methods, iti, 100; 
tickets. itt, 10s; the window, iti. 101; 
top, ili, 101; a dressed dr. “goods 
window (ig. 1§), iti, 102; a drapery- 
woods window top (fig. 16), iti, 102; 
sides, iii, 103; floor, iii, 103; another 
style, iii, rag; a linen window (fig. 
7) iti, tog; curtains and soft fur- 
nishings, ni, 105; genera! principles. 
iti, 105; top. iti, 106; a soft-furnish- 
i e window (fig. 18), iii, 106; an- 
other method, in, 1: a display of 


n 
ta curtains (fig. 19), ii, 107; 
ede, ik seer Boor tik 208: Sauce 


window displays; iii, 108; fancy win- 


dow apecialists, tii, 108; two styles, 
iii, 109; © » tii, r09; close up to 


3.a fancy-goods win- 
w (fig. 20), ili, 110; wire fixture 
fig. ax), iti, 2323 floor, iii, rra; rib- 
n puft (fig. ss), iii, 112; window 
displaying cut lace embroideries and 
ttimmings, iii, 113; two styles, iii, 
1143; window A, in, 112; two styles 
(A, B) of displaying. cut-lace em- 
broideries and trimmings (fig. 23), 
iii, 114; floor, tii, 115; lace loops 
(fig. 24), iii, 115; window B, iii, rg; 
aprons, iii, 116; fixings, ili, 216; 
aprons window (fig. a5), ili, 127; 
top, iii, 118; floor, tii, 119; under- 
clothing window, iii, 120; methods, 
iii, 120; sides, ili, ra03 centre, ili, 120; 
urtderclothing window (fig. 26), iii, 
= is floor, he fe f under- 
othing window (fig. 27), iii, 123; 
display of corset (fig. ob), iii, 123; 
ano! method, iti, 123; millinery 
and mantle window dressing, ii. 
124; millinery, iti, rag; mantles, iii, 
124: fitting of costumes, iii, net 
Window Dressing on the Con- 
tinent: Companson of British 
with Continental methods, iii, 126; 
frame important to the picture, iii, 
127; Berlin draper's device, iii, 127; 
attract the passer-by, iii, 128; wax 
figures, iii, 128; avoid over-crowd- 
ing, iti, 128; human interest, iii, 129; 
Berlin draper's window (plate), in, 
129; fitness of display, iii, 140. 
Windows. See Xetail Brapery 
Business, Ladtes' Outfitting, Mens 
Outfitting, and Shop Fitting. 
| Wings, in, 87. 7 
Winter garments, ii, 113. 
Witneys, i, 55; blankets, ti, 20. 
Wolf, 1, 232. 
Wolverine, i. 233 


. | Wood Street, i. 5. 


Wool, i, 373 i, 211. 
Wool fabrics, analysis of, iii, 231. 
Woollen and Worsted Goods, 1, 


Workinen's Compensation Act, 
ill, 259. 

Workrooms, ii, 50. 

Wrappers, cotton, ii, 41. 

Wraps, opera, cloth, tweeds, silk, 
velvet, ii, 42. 


Y 


' Yarn-dyed cottons, i, 1:5 
Yarns, analysis of, iii, 224; unequal, 
1, 98; fancy, i. 47; chain or diamond, 
i, 48; cloud or flake, i, 48; cork- 
screw, i, 48; gimp, i, 49; knop, i, 49; 
loop, i, 49; marl, i, 47; spiral, i, 48; 
woollen and worsted, i, 
Yoke, ii, 128. 
Yokes, lace. ii, 28. 
Yor. re blankets, ii, 20; flannels, 
ii, 273 tweeds, i, ii, 3 
Youths’ outfitting, i, 16. 


Z 


Zephyrs, i, 116, ii, 19, iii, 926; 
rinted, i, 122. 
Zine chloride in wool fabrics, i, 9; 
iii, 232. 


